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We’d  Like  to 
Herald  10  Newcomers 


What  do  jerty  Antonucci,  Laura  Bleiberg,  Barbara  Chuck,  Karen  Crouse,  Loree  Matsui, 

Rich  Nordwind,  Alina  Tugend,  Henry  Unger,  cind  Tracy  Weber  have  in 

common? 

They’re  £ill  former  Herald  Examiner  news  stciffers,  coming  to  join  Southern 
California’s  fastest  growing  major  newspaper  —  The  Orange  County  Register. 

It’s  part  of  our  never-ending  secirch  for  the  best  talent  in  the  industry.  We  whole¬ 
heartedly  welcome  these  new  Register  cisscxiates. 


Represented  by  CWOA.O 

Total  circulation:  342,899  daliy;  395,734  Sunday 
(ABC  Publisher’s  Statement,  9/30/89) 
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A  MARKET  APART 


You’ll  like  listening  to  the  lyrics  the  six  Greater 
Chicago  Newspapers  have  to  offer  when  we  harmonize 
about  Chicago’s  “OUTER  LOOP”.  This  abundant 
MARKET  APART  is  made  up  of  four  suburban  collar 
counties  comprising  the  most  affluent  market  in  Illinois 
and  eleventh  in  the  U.S.  The  daily  paid  circulation  of 
GCN  newspapers  is  more  than  172,000,  over  90%  which 
is  home  delivered,  and  represents  the  third  largest  daily 
circulation  in  Illinois! 

Our  readers  use  this  buying  power  in  a  retail  market 
which  is  second  in  Illinois,  and  has  sales  three  times 
greater  than  the  next  largest  market. 

Think  about  it.  Isn’t  it  about  time  you  attuned  your 
advertising  message  to  this  affluent  MARKET  APART 
not  reached  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  or  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times? 

Let  the  Greater  Chicago  Newspapers  complement 
your  media  buy.  Call  us  today,  and  you’ll  be  singing  our 
song  tomorrow! 


Greater  Chicago  Newspapers 


B«pr— nfd  NaUonally  bjr  Sawyar-Farginon-Walkar  Co.,  Inc. 
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By  counting  on  MA*RT,'DoloresJones 
counts  newdients  and  new  dollars  for  radio. 


After  using  our  MA*RT 
Consumer  Intelligence  System 
in  Atlanta,  Dolores  Jones 
made  sure  it  would  also  be 
on-line  when  she  came  to 
^shington’sWKYS-FM-an 
urban  contemporary  station. 

MA'RT’s  single-source, 
retail-oriented  data  offers  the 
nation’s  largest  sample  size— 
from  5,000  to  18,000  per 
market.  And,  as  Jones  says. 


“A  large  base  of  ethnic 
consumers.  No  other  type  of 
research  has  as  many.” 

With  Impact  Resources’  soft¬ 
ware  updates  and  new  reports, 
WKYS-FM  has  been  able  to 
stand  out  as  a  station  that 
delivers  the  types  of  customers 
retailers  want  to  attract. 

MA»RT  opened  the  door  to 
new  clients,  and  increased  the 
station’s  share  of  other  buys. 


That’s  because  MA»RT 
turns  sales  people  into  true 
consultants—  helping  clients 
with  specific,  unique  informa¬ 
tion.  Problems  are  solved, 
answers  given  quickly  with 
just  a  phone  call. 

“After  six  months  on-line, 
MA«RT  more  than  paid  for 
itself,”  Jones  says.  “Our  new- 
client  list  has  grown  inaedi- 
bly.  We’re  talking  six  or  seven 


new  clients  per  month!  MA*RT 
is  an  absolute  must.” 

To  learn  more  about  MA'RT 
and  Impact  Resources,  call  us 
today.  1-800-733-MART. 

MA*RT 


IMPACT 

RESOURCES 
125  Dillmont  Drive,  Columbus,  Ohio  43235 
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JANUARY 

7>10— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketir;g  Executives. 

Winter  Meeting,  Marriott  Desert  Springs,  Paim  Springs,  Calif. 
11-12— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Circulations  Roundtable,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Chicago. 

11- 13— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Embassy 

Suites,  Green  Bay. 

12- 14— Digital  Imaging  Conference,  University  of  Missouri-Coiumbia,  Spon¬ 

sored  by  the  university  and  NPPA  Region  7,  Columbia,  Mo. 

18— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Press  Institute,  Omni  Hotel,  Dur¬ 
ham. 

18-20 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  &  Trade  Show, 
Radisson  East,  Louisville,  Ky. 

2S-27— University  of  Tennessee-Tennessee  Press  Association  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  and  TPA  Winter  Convention,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashviile. 


FEBRUARY 

4-9— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Pubiisher's  Conference, 
Turtle  Bay  Hilton,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

8-10 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 
Conference,  Ramada  Renaissance,  Washington,  D.C. 

15-18— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conference,  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  San  Diego. 

22-23— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Winter  Convention.  Guest  Suites  Hotel,  Cambridge,  Mass 
22-25 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention, 
The  Columbia  inn,  Columbia,  Md. 


AP  writers  honored.  Associated  Press  science  editor 
Paul  Raeburn  and  education  writer  Lee  Mitgang  won  the 
Science-in-Society  Journalism  Award  in  the  newspaper 
category  from  the  National  Association  of  Science  Writ¬ 
ers.  The  two  AP  staffers  were  honored  for  their  collabora¬ 
tion  on  a  series  detailing  problems  with  U.S.,  seed  banks, 
which  are  the  repositories  for  genetic  material  used  by 
scientists  to  breed  new  plant  strains. 

NAB  honors  retailers.  The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  announced  the  winners  of  its  16th  annual  Mother’s 
Day/Father’s  Day  awards  competition  for  department  and 
specialty  stores. 

The  winners  are  Bloomingdale’s  for  best  combined 
Mother’s  and  Father’s  Day  ROP  advertising;  Macy’s 
Northeast  for  best  Mother’s  Day  ROP  ad  by  a  department 
store;  Marshall  Field’s  for  best  Father’s  Day  ROP  ad  by  a 
department  store;  Bill’s  Toggery  of  Shakopee,  Minn.,  for 
best  Father’s  Day  ROP  advertising  by  a  specialty  store. 

Top  honors  for  best  newspaper  special  sections  went  to 
the  Daily  Chronicle  of  Centralia,  Wash.,  for  a  Mother’s 
Day  section  and  to  the  Tracy  (Calif.)  Press  for  its  Father’s 
Day  section. 

The  South  Coast  Plaza  of  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  won  for 
best  Mother’s  and  Father’s  Day  advertising  by  a  shopping 
mall. 


SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

DECEMBER 

5— NENA  Workshop,  Education  in  the  1990s,  Sheraton  Sturbridge, 
Sturbridge,  Mass. 

7— NENA  National  Advertising  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn,  Crowne  Plaza, 
Natick,  Mass. 

10- 15— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Photojournalism,  Reston,  Va. 

11- 12— The  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Technology  Studies  Seminar 

for  Media  Professionals,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

JANUARY 

7-17— American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  (over  75,000 
circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

14-19— American  Press  Institute,  Editing  the  Weekly  and  Community  News¬ 
paper,  Reston,  Va. 

14-19— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Broadcast:  Newsroom  Man¬ 
agement,  Reston,  Va. 

18 — NENA  Workshop,  Understanding  Municipal  Budgets,  Sheraton  Stur¬ 
bridge. 

21-24— SNPA  Seminar,  Leisure/Lifestyle  Sections,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

21-26— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics,  Reston, 
Va. 

24-26— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Retaining  Minority  Journal¬ 
ists,  St.  Petersburg. 

24-26— ICMA  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  T roy  State  University,  T roy, 
Ala. 

26— PNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Graphics,  Press  Center,  Harrisburg. 

21-27— American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs, 
Reston,  Va. 

FEBRUARY 

4-9— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing:  Writing  and  Editing, 
St.  Petersburg. 

4-14 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers,  Reston,  Va. 

11-16— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics:  Graphics  and 
Illustration,  St.  Petersburg. 
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Food  writers,  sections  honored.  The  Newspaper  Food 
Editors  and  Writers  Association  announced  the  winners  of 
its  1989  awards  competition. 

The  category  A  winners,  under  100,000  circulation, 
were:  Nancy  Weir  and  the  Gwinnett  (Ga.)  Daily  News  for 
best  section;  Deborah  Hartz  of  the  Arlington,  Ill.,  Daily 
Herald  for  best  food  reporting;  Tommy  Simmons,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  State-Times,  for  best  consumer/nutrition 
writing;  and  Ann  Beckmann,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  for 
best  column. 

The  category  B  winners,  100,000-250,(X)0  circulation 
were:  Charles  Britton  and  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspa¬ 
pers,  best  section;  Elaine  Corn,  Sacramento  Bee,  best 
general  food  reporting;  Charlotte  V.  Balcomb,  Orlando 
Sentinel,  best  consumer/nutrition  reporting;  and  Jann 
Malone,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  best  columns. 

The  category  C,  over  250,000  circulation,  winners  were: 
Joe  Crea  and  the  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register,  best 
section;  Susan  Puckett,  Fort  Lauderdale  NewsISun-Sen- 
tinel,  best  general  food  reporting;  Carole  Sugarman, 
Washington  Post,  best  consumer/nutrition  writing  and 
best  columns. 

Roy  Park  honored.  Roy  H.  Park,  chairman  of  Park 
Communications,  was  one  of  five  recipients  of  the  North 
Carolina  Award,  the  state’s  highest  honor.  He  received 
the  award  for  public  service  for  a  native  North  Carolinan 
living  outside  the  state.  Park  helped  create  “Nickels  for 
Know-How,’’  a  program  that  has  North  Carolina  farmers 
supporting  agricultural  research  by  contributing  50  for 
each  $100  pounds  of  feed  and  fertilizer  they  buy. 


Correction 

In  the  November  1 1  issue  of  E&P,  the  listing  of  the  Top 
25  daily  newspapers  should  have  included  the  Boston 
Herald  as  the  22nd  largest  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
358,218. 
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THE  PAGE  COUNT 
CHALLENGE 


In  our  opinion,  many  of  today's  daily  newspapers  will 
face  significant  financial  trauma  during  the  19^.  Why? 

The  sluggish  growth  in  the  number  of  households 
buying  newspapers. 

The  continued  loss  of  advertising  market  share  to 
competitive  media,  like  television. 

Recent  analyses  of  circulation  and  advertising  statistics 
bear  this  out.  According  to  Forbes  magazine  (Feb.  20, 

1 989),  newspaper  circulation  is  growing  much  more  slowly 
than  the  number  of  households:  Since  1 970,  total  U.S.  daily 
newspaper  circulation  has  increased  from  62.1  million  to 
63.1  million.  During  that  same  period,  the  number  of 
households  in  the  U.S.  has  increased  by  44  million. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  (NAB)  says  that 
advertising  market  share  for  1 988  was  down  to  26.4  per¬ 
cent  from  a  post-war  high  of  36.7  percent  in  1949.  NAB 
expects  the  trend  to  continue. 

Where  has  the  market  share  gone? 

Declining  daily  newspaper  market  share  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  lack  of  real  circulation  growth.  This  has  led 
to  anxiety  among  advertisers,  who  fear  they  may  not  be 
reaching  their  target  audiences  through  newspaper 
advertising. 

Some  local  advertisers,  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay 
full-run  newspaper  rates,  are  turning  to  suburban  week¬ 
lies,  catalogs,  free  sheets  and  other  forms  of  direct  mail, 
local  radio,  and  cable  television. 

Declining  market  share  is  arguably  the  most  critical 
issue  facing  metros  today.  We  believe  this  is  the  single 
greatest  challenge  facing  newspapers  and  their  systems 
vendors.  To  combat  the  situation,  many  newspapers  are 
creating  new  products  —  special  pages,  special  sections, 
and  special  editions  —  to  provide  more  attractive  vehicles 
for  advertisers. 

These  new  products  have  led  to  a  dramatic  increase 
in  page  count,  which  burdens  the  newspapers'  manufac¬ 
turing  operations  with  a  formidable  set  of  production 
problems. 

How  can  page  count  be  increased  and 
production  costs  simultaneously  maintained 
or  reduced? 


Newspaper  manufacturing  systems  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  handle  significant  page  growth,  manage  work 
flow,  and  control  production  costs.  Without  pre-press  sys¬ 
tems  carefully  matched  to  the  competitive  needs  of  news¬ 
papers,  matched  to  each  newspaper's  strategic  plan  for 
growth  and  change,  the  production  costs  of  increasing 
page  count  will  be  prohibitive. 

Newspapers  also  must  be  capable  of  managing  a  new 
manufacturing  process  in  which  complex  zoning  schemes 
are  required  to  meet  readers'  and  advertisers'  needs.  The 
implications  of  this  trend  are  sobering. 

Today's  efforts  in  zoning  by  a  handful  of  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers  represent  the  industry's  first  steps  to  re¬ 
claim  its  dwindling  advertising  share. 

Two  pioneering  newspapers  in  the  field  of  zoning  are 
Newsday  and  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

These  newspapers  are  counteracting  slow  circulation 
growth  through  local  community  coverage.  They  offer  cost- 
effective,  highly-targeted  alternatives  to  advertisers  who 
now  find  these  newspapers  competitive  with  other  media. 

Confronted  by  competition  from  a  ring  of  suburban 
dailies.  The  Inquirer  answers  the  challenge  by  offering 
weekly  zoned  advertising  and  news  editions  called  the 
'Neighbors'  sections.  These  sections,  published  two  or 
three  times  each  week,  are  so  successful  that  The  Inquirer 
has  recently  expanded  their  numbers. 

Newsday,  which  faces  intense  competition  from  free 
sheets  throu^out  its  Long  Island  circulation  area,  currently 
delivers  10  editorial  and  12  advertising  zoned  editions  to 
its  readers  as  part  of  its  Sunday  regional  sections. 

For  the  first  time,  the  newspaper  industry  is  experi¬ 
encing  a  major  explosion  of  pages.  These  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  others  like  them,  manage  this  development 
while  controlling  production  and  labor  costs. 

In  our  opinion,  the  publishing  industry  must  put  its 
vendors  on  notice  to  discuss  alternatives  and  deliver  sys¬ 
tems  that  address  the  key  manufacturing  and  marketing 
challenges  of  the  1990s  and  beyond. 

At  Atex,  we  welcome  that  discussion 
and  intend  to  use  this  space  over  the  com¬ 
ing  months  to  expand  upon  these  issues. 


PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 


The  new  vision  of JCoiklQ 


C>  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1989 


IN  BRIEF 


N.Y.  Post  signs 
Koch  as  columnist 

New  York  City  Mayor  Ed  Koch, 
who  lost  a  bid  for  re-election,  has 
signed  on  to  become  a  weekly  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  New  York  Post,  the  paper 
reported. 

Koch,  never  one  to  shy  away  from 
the  media  during  his  12  years  as 
mayor,  is  expected  to  begin  the  col¬ 
umn  almost  immediately  after  he 
leaves  office  in  January. 

In  addition  to  his  weekly  column, 
the  Post  reported  that  Koch  will  be 
doing  regular  commentaries  on 
WCBS-TV,  WNEW  Radio  and  has 
accepted  a  teaching  post  at  New  York 
University. 

“Anyone  who’s  ever  covered  Ed 
Koch  would  have  been  very  surprised 
to  see  him  pull  a  Gen.  MacArthur  and 
fade  away,”  Post  editor  Jerry  Nach¬ 
man  was  quoted  as  saying. 


Two  elderly  readers 
assisted  by  carriers 

Two  alert  newspaper  carriers,  one 
in  new  Jersey  and  the  other  Missouri, 
helped  save  readers  who  had  been 
injured  and  unable  to  call  for  help. 

In  New  Jersey,  Christv  Wenrich, 
14,  a  carrier  for  The  Record  of  Bergen 
County,  noticed  a  pile  of  newspapers 
collecting  on  the  stoop  of  Ellen  Gil- 
mour,  an  83-year-old  Ramsey 
woman. 

Wenrich,  who  said  she  would  have 
noticed  the  pile  of  papers  sooner  if  she 
had  not  traded  routes  with  her  sister 
for  a  few  days,  called  police,  who 
heard  Gilmour’s  faint  cries  for  help. 

Gilmour  had  fallen  in  the  bathtub, 
and  police  said  she  might  have  been 
there  for  as  many  as  10  days,  unable 
to  get  out,  the  Record  reported.  Gil¬ 
mour  was  taken  to  a  nearby  hospital, 
where  she  was  listed  in  stable  but 
guarded  condition. 

In  Auxvasse,  Mo.,  14-year-oId 
Mexico  Ledger  paperboy  David 
Knipp  noticed  that  the  newspaper 
from  the  day  before  had  not  been 
taken  in  at  the  home  of  77-year-old 
Margaret  Horn. 

Horn  reportedly  had  fallen  the 
night  before,  breaking  her  hip,  and 
was  unable  to  reach  the  telephone  to 
call  for  help. 

As  he  was  placing  the  newspaper 
near  the  door  handle,  Knipp  noticed 
the  prior  day’s  paper  and  heard  Horn 


ask  him  to  call  a  neighbor  because  she 
needed  help. 

Knipp,  whose  twin  brother  Danny 
also  is  a  carrier  for  the  Ledger,  went 
to  a  neighbor’s  home,  and  he  and  the 
neighbor  entered  Horn’s  home  after 
she  told  them  where  to  find  a  key. 
Finding  Horn  unable  to  move,  Knipp 
went  for  help,  finding  another  neigh¬ 
bor  who  called  the  rescue  squad. 

Horn  was  reported  in  stable  condi¬ 
tion  at  a  nearby  hosptial,  the  Ledger 
reported. 


lAPA  comments  on 
El  Salvador,  Brazil 

The  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  issued  statements  on  press 
situations  in  El  Salvador  and  Brazil. 

The  lAPA  statement  on  El  Salva¬ 
dor  expressed  concern  over  the  safety 
of  journalists  there. 

“While  the  tragic  death  of  British 
reporter  David  Blundy,  who  was  killed 
by  a  sniper  in  Majicanos  .  .  .  ,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  ferocity  of  the  fight¬ 
ing,  lAPA  has  received  worrying 
reports  of  death  threats  and  harass¬ 
ment  clearly  directed  at  journalists,” 
the  statement  read,  in  part. 

The  lAPA  further  called  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Alfredo  Cristiani  “to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  bring  the  full 
force  of  the  law  against  anyone  who 
threatens  the  lives  of  members  of  the 
media,”  and  to  “lift  controls  imposed 
on  the  media  .  .  .  which  prohibit 
independent  reporting  of  rebel  activi¬ 
ties  and  restrict  publication  of  them  to 
official  government  releases  and 
statements.” 

In  addition,  the  lAPA  called  upon 
Brazilian  authorities  to  guarantee  free 
circulation  of  newspapers  in  the  city 
of  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo  State,  where 
a  commission  dispute  has  brought  a 
boycott  by  newsstand  owners  and 
municipal  authorities  confiscated 
copies  of  the  newspaper  Folha  de  S. 
Paulo. 

Covering  the 
High  Court 
Is  no  picnic 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  while  not 
“antagonistic”  to  the  press,  never¬ 
theless  “wishes  it  would  go  away,” 
said  Richard  Carelli,  who  covers  the 
High  Court  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association  of  Caifomia, 


Arizona,  Hawaii  and  Nevada,  he  said 
reporters  covering  the  Court  must 
deal  with  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
press  briefings  and  no  on-the-record 
interviews  with  the  justices  them¬ 
selves.  Chief  Justice  William 
Rehnquist  is  the  most  accessible  of 
the  nine  members,  he  commented. 

In  brief  profiles  of  the  Court, 
Carelli,  who  has  a  law  degree, 
described  Justice  Byron  White, 
although  “somewhat  accessible,”  as 
having  a  “cramped  view  of  the  First 
Amendment.” 

Carelli,  who  has  reported  on  the 
High  Court  for  13  years,  termed  it  a 
“fascinating  beat,”  but  also  a  frus¬ 
trating  one  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  time  required  in  reading 
opinions  and  the  inaccesibility  of  the 
justices. 

“It’s  a  small  press  corps  with  a  high 
turnover,”  he  noted. 

—  M.L.  Stein 


New  design  debuts 

The  Record  Searchlight,  Redding, 
Calif.,  recently  introduced  a  redesign 
that  includes  a  complete  news  digest 
on  Page  A-2,  and  a  WHATTAA 
(What’s  This  All  About?)  summary/ 
explanation  paragraph  at  the  top  of 
each  news  story  longer  than  six 
inches. 

Reader  wins  trip 
to  Disney  World 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press 
recent  “Wish  Upon  A  Star”  vacation 
contest,  which  awarded  one  lucky 
reader  with  a  trip  for  four  to  Walt 
Disney  World  Resort  in  Florida,  not 
only  brought  in  175  new  home-deliv¬ 
ery  customers,  but  also  yielded  new 
national  advertising  dollars. 

The  Press  national  advertising 
department  sponsored  the  contest, 
which  kicked  off  with  a  12-page  pro¬ 
motional  supplement  highlighting 
Walt  Disney  World  Resort  and 
including  the  contest  entry  form, 
which  was  also  available  at  the  pa¬ 
per’s  seven  local  bureaus.  National 
advertisers  in  the  tab  included  Delta 
Airlines. 


Gannett  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  204  grants  totaling 
$1,220,532  in  57  communities  served 
by  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  properties. 
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On-line  dr  off-line 

the  Bi liner  boosts  productivity 


The  Biiiner  308  Inserter  *  smaller  circulation  newspapers  •  Feeders  can  operate  in  alternate 

(.  can  run  the  Blliner  as  part  of  a  or  repair  mode  —  if  the  first  feeder 

makes  fast  work  of  your  on-line  o^pK:  ^simple,  on-line  system  by  adding  does  not  pick  up,  the  second 

off-line  production.  an  automatic  infeed  and  overflow  automatically  adds  the  missing 

delivery.  Overhead  material  handling  copy.  Only  complete  packages 
j  .  ..  ,  opens  up  valuable  floor  space.  are  delivered  to  the  stacker. 

Placed  In-line  with  the 

PrintRoll  Buffer  System,  the  For  off-line  operation,  the  •  Built-In  microprocessor*  with 

20,000/hr.  Biliner  provides  automation  Biliner  is  equipped  with  two  main  self-diagnostic  capability  displays 

from  press  to  loading  dock.  The  jacket  feeders,  which  enable  production  data, 

roll  system  has  the  capability  personnel  to  keep  up  with  manual 

store  and  retrieve  pre-printed  sections  loading  of  bulky  main  sections.  •  Tandem  feeders  handle  a  greater 


automatically.  You  can  incorporate  Modular  design  allows  an  off-line  number  of  inserts  without 


several  Biliners  to  process  multiple  machine  to  be  integrated  into  an  "  lengthening  the  machine. 


zones  simultaneously  and  for  back-up.  on-line  system  in  the  future. 


Motta'Announces 

(ADOvff 


Our  second  complete  Motter  flexo 

This  one  belongs  to 

In  the  last  three  months, 

Motter  has  proven  its  flexo  tech-  According  to  Williamson,  Motter  people.  Their  engineers 

nology  in  the  start-up  of  two  new  “We  chose  this  press  after  look-  asked  a  lot  of  smart  questions 

complete  newspaper  press  lines —  ing  at  what  a  number  of  other  about  our  process  and  listened 

the  first  at  Knight-Ridder’s  Macon  manufacturers  had  to  offer.  In  our  closely  to  our  answers. . .  they 

Telegraph  and  News  in  Macon,  opinion,  the  Motter  equipment  is  didn’t  try  to  sell  us  what  they  had; 

Georgia  and  now  at  Scripps  better  built.”  they  tailored  their  press  to  meet 

Howard’s  The  Evansville  Courier  Motter:  Good  Product,  uur  needs.  That’s  a  hard  job  with 

in  Evansville,  Indiana.  And  the  Good  People.  a  press  this  big,  but  Motter  was 

evidence  continues  to  mount —  High  praise  we’re  proud  to  more  than  willing  to  do  it.” 

Motter  flexo  technology  is  every-  receive.  But  we  also  think  it  takes  Motter  Ink  Management 

thing  newspaper  flexo  printing  is  good  people  to  make  a  better  And  Control  Systems. 

supposed  to  be.  And  then  some.  product.  The  Evansville  Way. 

Just  listen  to  Bill  Williamson,  Williamson  agrees;  “For  us,  Williamson  likes  the  ink 

Production  Director  for  the  Scripps  Motter’ s  biggest  selling  point  is  management  system  too;  “Motter 

Howard  Evansville  Courier:  offers  one  of  the  few  closed  loop 

“Since  we  first  investigated  flex¬ 
ography  it’s  come  a  long  way.  It 
produces  clean,  colorful  news¬ 
paper  printing.” 

Motter’s  EvansviU?  Courier 
Installation. 

During  its  start-up  period 
The  Evansville  Courier  is  already 
seeing  dramatic  evidence  of  those 
advantages...  advantages  that  are 
coming  from  a  complete  12  unit 
position  Motter  flexo  installation, 
which  includes: 

•  Twenty-four  black  and  white 
couples 

•  Fourteen  color  couples 

•  Twelve  Motter  S A- 2000  Plus 
3-Arm  Reels 

•  One  Double  2:1  Folder 

•  One  Single  3:2  Folder 

•  Motter  Ink  Management  System 

•  Motter  Press  Control  System 


ANGLE  BAR  I  SLITTER  SECTION 


LOWER 

fORMER 

SECTION 


FX-4 

HALF, 

OECX^ 


DOUBLE 


Ik  Same 
^^ain.) 

newspaper  press  has  just  come  on  line. 
The  Evans\#e  Courier. 


systems  I’ve  seen.  Since  the  ink 
is  never  subject  to  the  open  air,  we 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  evapo¬ 
ration  altering  viscosity  or  ink 
mists  affecting  the  environment.” 

And  the  Motter  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  programmable 
logic  controls  offers  simple  and 
precise  pushbutton  control  mak¬ 
ing  the  job  of  a  press  operator 
much  easier. 

An  Investment  In  The  Future. 

The  new  Evansville  Courier’s 
printing  facility  is  indeed  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  their  future.  And  the 


Motter  flexo  pressline,  which  is 
showcased  as  a  major  part  of  their 
daily  newspaper  operations,  re¬ 
flects  the  very  latest  in  flexo 
newspaper  printing  technology. 

The  Macon  Telegraph  and 
News.  The  Evansville  Courier. 

Not  slip-ins.  Not  bits  and  pieces. 
But  full  flexo  press  lines.  Coming 
next — our  third  press  line  start¬ 
up  at  The  Union  Leader  and  The 
New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News  in  Manchester,  W  — 

New  Hampshire  (Union  I 


Leader  Corporation).  We  think 
this  record  proves  something 
about  Motter  know-how. 

Let  us  fHXJve  ourselves  to  you 
too.  Call  Jim  Leatham,  DirectOT 
of  Marketing  and  Sales,  for  all  the 
details  and  ask  for  a  sample  of  the 
latest  paper  to  demonstrate  the 
quality  of  flexo  newsprinting  from 
Motter. 
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Graphics  vs.  content 

The  growing  importance  of  graphics  and  design  in  newspaper 
makeup  was  evident  at  the  10th  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Newspaper  Design  reported  in  this  issue.  Founded  in  1979  by  125 
artists  and  editors,  membership  has  grown  to  2,600  people  around 
the  world,  and  558  of  them  attended  the  last  meeting. 

Editors  have  become  convinced  that  the  appearance  of  their  news¬ 
papers  is  an  important  key  to  making  the  papers  more  readable  and 
to  attracting  readers.  With  the  help  of  designers,  the  faces  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  have  been  changing  dramatically.  The  growing 
availability  of  color  has  played  a  large  role. 

But  there  is  an  awareness  among  the  designers  and  editors  that 
design  changes  just  for  the  sake  of  change  is  wrong.  One  speaker 
warned  his  colleagues  that  bad  design  is  a  liability;  good  design  is 
reader  friendly  —  it  does  not  compete  with  the  news,  but  underlines 
it.  Cute  graphics,  like  cute  writing,  have  no  place  in  newspapers. 

In  other  words,  don’t  let  graphics  interfere  with  reporting  and 
publishing  the  news. 

James  Clark,  assistant  executive  editor  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel, 
made  an  informal,  unscientific  survey  (see  this  week’s  Shop  Talk)  to 
see  if  newspapers  with  high  market  penetration  had  anything  in 
common.  He  surveyed  the  35  newspapers  represented  at  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  seminar  and  concluded  that  “the  newspapers 
with  the  highest  penetration  generally  had  one  thing  in  common:  an 
almost  fanatical  devotion  to  local  news.  In  these  newspapers  it  was 
clear  that  the  priority  of  these  papers  —  both  large  and  small — was 
local  news.” 

He  had  this  to  say  about  design: 

“The  prevailing  wisdom  is  that  newspaper  design  is  a  method  of 
making  the  newspaper  more  attractive  and  in  the  process  attracts 
new  readers  but  I  found  that,  while  a  few  of  the  top  10  newspapers 
were  nicely  designed,  an  equal  number  appeared  to  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  design. 

“At  the  bottom  in  market  penetration  were  both  well-designed  and 
badly  designed  papers.  I  could  not  find  any  indication  that  improved 
design  meant  better  penetration.  I  could  also  find  no  indication  that 
redesigning  a  newspaper  helps  gain  market  share.  Several  of  the 
papers  had  been  redesigned  over  the  past  decade.  Newspapers  that 
changed  only  their  design  tended  to  suffer  a  loss  of  market  share 
rather  than  a  gain.” 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  validity  to  Mr.  Clark’s  unscientific 
survey,  editors  and  designers  will  agree,  we  believe,  that  a  marriage 
of  good  design,  good  presentation,  and  good  news  coverage  makes 
the  best  newspapers. 


Trademark  protection 

Newspapers  are  not  in  business  just  to  protect  trademarks  but 
neither  should  they  be  in  the  business  of  destroying  them.  In  this 
issue,  E&P  presents  the  seventh  edition  of  its  pullout  Trademark 
Supplement  containing  a  guide  for  the  press  on  how  to  handle 
trademarks  in  print,  plus  some  valuable  and  humorous  do’s  and 
don’ts.  Editors  will  want  to  keep  it  for  handy  reference. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Why  not  mediation? 

In  E&P  for  Oct.  28,  Page  39,  an 
article  says  a  lot  about  arbitration  in 
libel  suits,  and  makes  it  clear  why 
neither  lawyers  nor  newspapers  are 
likely  to  use  this  method  of  solving 
such  disputes. 

But  why  haven’t  they  considered 
mediation  rather  than  arbitration?  It 
cannot  happen  in  a  mediated  dispute 
that  a  plaintiff  can  claim  he/she 
doesn’t  like  the  decision  so  will  still 
sue.  There  is  no  solution  in  mediation 
until  all  parties  agree  to  it.  The  arbi¬ 
trator  makes  a  dictatorial  decision; 
the  mediator  makes  no  decision  but 


All  news  is 
from  sources 

In  all  the  yap  about  disclosure  of 
sources,  how  about  putting  an  end  to 
“sources  disclosed  today”?  All  news 
comes  from  sources. 

William  M.  Freeman 

(Freeman  retired  in  1976  after  many 
years  as  a  reporter  and  copy  editor  for 
the  New  York  Times.  He  now  writes  a 
column  for  upstate  papers). 


Geographical 

mistake 

Jim  Rosenberg’s  story  on  the  earth¬ 
quake  was  good,  but  he  made  a  mis¬ 
take  on  the  geography  of  the  Bay  area 
like  so  many  of  the  television  anchors 
and  reporters. 

“In  the  East  Bay,  north  of  San 
Jose,  The  Times  in  San  Mateo  held  up 
despite  early  reports  of  nearby  dam¬ 
age.” 

San  Mateo  is  not  in  the  East  Bay. 
Why  don’t  editors  have  people  famil¬ 
iar  to  various  areas  go  over  stories 
and  check  them?  Would  a  map  be 
useful  in  this  case? 

I  showed  the  article  to  interim  man¬ 
aging  editor  Mark  Raymond.  His 
reply:  “ABC  news  had  it  made  with 
A1  Michaels  .  .  .  .”  He  lived  in  the 
Bay  area  and  corrected  many  mis¬ 
takes  by  other  news  media. 

Bob  Leal 

(Leal  is  sports  editor  of  the  Manteca 
[Calif.]  News.) 


simply  gets  the  two  parties  together  to 
reach  their  own  compromise. 

Lawyers  are  not  happy  about  this 
method  either;  after  all,  it  costs  the 
parties  much  less,  and  the  lawyers 
have  to  forego  the  larjge  fees  they 
command  to  conduct  trials. 

To  get  large-scale  acceptance  of 
mediation  as  a  method  of  solving  tort 
disputes  will  probably  require  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  states,  so  judges  can 
require  mediation  before  a  trial  can  be 
scheduled.  Where  this  has  been  tried, 
the  number  of  trials  has  gone  down 
and  the  cost  of  solving  such  disputes 
reduced  tremendously.  And  the  par¬ 
ties  are  much  more  satisfied  in  the 
end. 

In  a  proposal  for  enforced  media¬ 
tion  I  once  put  forward,  judges  were 
nearly  unanimously  in  favor;  lawyers 
the  same  against.  Several  experi¬ 
enced  lawyers  didn’t  even  under¬ 
stand  the  difference  between  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  mediation. 

Brooks  W.  Hamilton 

(Hamilton  is  emeritus  professor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Maine.) 

How  about  better 
news  coverage 

The  Sept.  23  E&P  report  on  the 
potpourri  of  contortions  publishers 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Wants  to  set 
the  record  straight 

I  want  to  set  the  record  straight 
concerning  who  controls  the  Seattle 
Times.  Mike  Robinson,  publisher  of 
the  Federal  Way  (Wash.)  News,  in  a 
letter  to  you  Oct.  28,  left  a  misleading 
impression  about  who  runs  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times. 

His  words:  “McClatchy  in 
Tacoma,  Knight-Ridder  in 
Seattle  .  .  .  have  been  taking  swipes 
at  each  other.”  Mike  is  free  to  charac¬ 
terize  any  way  he  wishes  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  newspapers  in  Seat¬ 
tle  and  Tacoma,  but  he  is  wrong  —  as 
I  have  told  him  —  in  implying  that 
Knight-Ridder  is  making  manage¬ 
ment  decisions  at  the  Seattle  Times. 

The  Seattle  Times  has  been  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  local  Blethen 
family  since  1896.  The  present 
publisher,  Frank  Blethen,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family’s  fourth  generation. 
Management  decisions  are  made  by 
executives  who  work  for  the  Seattle 
Times.  Knight-Ridder  is  a  minority 
investor  in  the  Seattle  Times,  and 
Knight-Ridder  representatives  sit  on 
the  Times  board.  But,  despite  a  49.5 
percent  minority  interest,  which 
dates  to  1930,  Knight-Ridder  does  not 
run  the  Seattle  Times. 

H.  Mason  Sizemore 

(Sizemore  is  president  of  the  Seattle 
Times.) 


Basic  News  Service 
for  smaiier  newspapers 

30,000  words  per  day  of  spot  news,  anal¬ 
ysis,  features,  standing  columns  (averag-  ^ 
ing  600-800  words  each)  and  photos, 
from  Times  Mirror  and  Washington  Post 
newspapers. 

For  information  about  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  Basic  News 
Service,  contact  John  Payne  at  1 1 50 
1 5th  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  2007 1 , 
(202)334-6176. 
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The  daily  newspaper  here:  The  Oregonian.  For  more 
information  on  Portiand’s  attractive  demographic  profile,  call 
Brian  Bounous,  General  Advertising  Manager,  at  (503)  221-8279. 
Experienced  guinea  pigs  are  standing  by. 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
’Source:  Saatchi  &  Saatchi  DFS  Compton. 

Based  on  actual  new  products  tested. 
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Political  funding  feud  flares  up 

California  publisher’s  renewed  battle  to  abolish 
publisher  group’s  funding  to  candidates  stirs  debate 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  long-simmering  dispute  over 
political  contributions  by  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  flared  up  again  recently  when 
maverick  publisher  Bruce  Brugmann 
formally  proposed  that  CNPA  abolish 
funding  to  candidates  or  form  a  Politi¬ 
cal  Action  Committee. 

Brugmann’s  call  for  an  immediate 
board  vote  on  the  issue  touched  off 
sharp  exchanges  between  him  and 
CNPA  president  Phelps  Dewey  and 
CNPA  general  manager  and  general 
counsel  Michael  Dorais,  who  distrib¬ 
utes  monies  from  the  association’s 
$10,000  political  relations  fund.  The 
issue  arose  at  a  regular  CNPA  board 
meeting  at  Dana  Point  on  Nov.  18. 

Dewey,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  charged 
Brugmann,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
alternative  San  Francisco  Bay  Guar¬ 
dian,  with  a  conflict  of  interest  in 
using  his  newspaper  to  “attack” 
CNPA  while  serving  on  the  board. 

His  reference  was  to  a  recent  Guar¬ 
dian  story  by  staffer  Jim  Balderston, 
which  stated  that  “some  CNPA  mem¬ 
bers  and  directors  have  been  asking 
questions  about  the  campaign  contri¬ 
bution  ‘slush  fund’  (which  Dorais  has 
operated  with  little  or  no  oversight 
since  1984).” 

A  Guardian  sidebar  listed  contribu¬ 
tions  totaling  $22,000  from  the  fund 
since  1984  to  such  groups  as  Citizens 
for  (Assemblywoman)  Maxine 
Waters,  Friends  of  (Assemblyman) 
John  Vasconcelos,  Senate  Republi¬ 
can  PAC,  and  End  of  Session  Bash 
Committee.  The  amounts  given 
ranged  from  $60  to  $1,000. 

Dorais  said  the  donation  list  is  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  is 
made  available  to  the  CNPA  board. 

At  the  board  meeting,  Brugmann 
continued  his  pounding  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  fund,  which  he  had  protested  at 
the  directors’  August  session  (E&P, 


Sept.  2). 

In  the  most  recent  gathering,  Brug¬ 
mann’s  springboard  for  a  new  attack 
on  the  fund  was  a  $500  CNPA  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  “Suzi  Rinaldi  Trust.” 

“Who  is  Suzi  Rinaldi  and  why  is 
she  being  given  $500?”  he  demanded. 

Dorais  disclosed  that  Rinaldi  is  a 
21 -year-old  cocktail  waitress  and  stu¬ 
dent  for  whom  a  medical  expense 
fund  was  established  after  her  leg  was 
amputated  as  the  result  of  an  auto 
accident.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Ron 
Rinaldi,  director  of  California’s 
Department  of  Industrialization. 

Dewey  stated  the  fund  was 
approved  by  the  board  in  1984  and 
chided  Brugmann  for  raising  the 
issue. 


“You  know  as  much  about  it  as  I  do 
since  I’ve  read  all  about  it  in  the  Guar¬ 
dian,”  he  said. 

“But  it’s  never  a  question  from 
Bruce,”  he  continued.  “It’s  always  a 
barrage  of  questions  like  a  machine- 
gun  burst.  If  you  answer  one  question 
you  get  a  chain  reaction  of  more  ques¬ 
tions  and  there  is  never  a  satisfactory 
answer.” 

Brugmann  retorted,  “We  shouldn’t 
be  giving  to  Suzi  Rinaldi.  We 
shouldn’t  be  giving  to  the  daughter  of 
a  state  official.  There  are  serious 
questions  of  liability  and  journalistic 
ethics.” 

Board  member  Darell  Phillips, 
publisher  of  Morris  Newspapers  in 
California,  responded  that  “1  have  a 
problem  with  someone  asking  us  to 
change  our  policy  and  preaching  eth¬ 
ics  to  us  while  he  attacks  us  in  his 
newspaper.” 


Brugmann  replied  he  used  his  paper 
to  air  the  controversy  because  of  his 
difficulty  in  getting  information  from 
the  CNPA  staff. 

This  was  denied  by  Dorais,  who 
said  that  in  the  past  year  alone  he  had 
received  more  than  50  single-spaced 
pages  of  questions  from  Brugmann 
“and  I  tried  to  answer  them  all,”  even 
though  it  put  a  strain  on  his  small 
staff. 

Following  the  discussion,  Brug¬ 
mann  proposed  three  “either/or 
resolutions,”  the  first  being  that 
CNPA  abolish  its  political  contribu¬ 
tion  fund.  The  alternative,  he  said, 
would  be  the  setting  up  of  a  political 
action  committee  in  conformance 
with  state  law.  If  CNPA  continues  its 


non-PAC  status,  Brugmann  went  on, 
its  board  should  approve  all  contribu¬ 
tions  in  advance  and  they  should  be 
reported  to  the  membership  in  associ¬ 
ation  publications  or  to  the  board  in 
regular  reports  “with  specific  reasons 
given  for  specific  contributions.” 

Dorais,  he  said,  would  be  required 
to  answer  all  questions  about  the  fund 
to  members,  directors,  the  public  and 
press. 

When  the  board  voted  to  submit  the 
proposals  to  its  governmental  affairs 
committee  for  a  recommendation  by 
August  1990,  Brugmann  asked  that,  in 
the  interim,  all  CNPA  political  contri¬ 
butions  be  approved  by  the  board. 

“That’s  impossible,”  Dewey  shot 
back.  “We  can’t  function  that  way, 
Bruce.” 

In  a  later  interview,  Dewey  said  the 
contributions  from  the  slush  fund 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


“We  shouldn’t  be  giving  to  the  daughter  of  a  state 
officiai.  There  are  serious  questions  of  iiabiiity  and 
journaiistic  ethics.” 


Funding 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


“have  nothing  to  do  with  supporting 
anybody’s  campaign  directly.  The 
fund  is  to  enable  Mike  [Dorais]  to 
circulate  socially  in  Sacramento, 
which  is  essential  for  legislative 
work.” 

Dorais,  much  of  whose  time  is 
spent  in  lobbying,  has  maintained  that 
the  political  fund  does  not  violate  the 
state’s  Fair  Political  Practices  Com¬ 
mission  regulations  as  suggested  by 
an  article  in  the  Capitol  Weekly,  a 
Sacramento  magazine. 

Moreover,  he  maintained,  that 
since  the  donations  are  annually 
below  $10,000  and  are  not  taken  from 
members’  dues,  CNPA  does  not  have 
to  create  a  PAC. 

Brugmann  contends  CNPA  is  the 
only  press  association  in  the  country 
that  “gives  money  to  individual  legi¬ 
slators  in  the  manner  of  CNPA.” 

He  also  takes  the  position  that 
whether  CNPA  keeps  the  fund  or  not, 
member  publishers,  who  want  it  to 
finance  lobbying  operations,  should 
pay  for  the  service  through  separate 
contributions,  which  would  be  pub¬ 
licly  released  through  a  PAC. 

Brugmann  predicted  in  an  inter¬ 
view  that  the  fund  will  be  a  “raging 
issue  from  now  on.” 


The  fund  has  drawn  criticism  from 
Lynn  O.  Matthews,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  T/mes-owned  Santa  Rosa 
Press  Democrat. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  all  CNPA  direc¬ 
tors,  Matthews  said  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  Sept.  2  E&P  story 
about  the  fund,  adding:  “The  Press 
Democrat’s  editorial  position  is  that 
the  Political  Action  Committee 
should  be  eliminated.  I  think  the  rea¬ 
sons  are  obvious.  I  do  not  know  the 


viewed  “the  creation  of  such  a  fund  as 
poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
board  and  an  action  of  questionable 
ethics  on  the  part  of  CNPA.” 

The  publisher  suggested  that 
CNPA  adopt  a  policy  similar  to  that  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  which  bans  such  activ¬ 
ity. 

In  a  letter  to  Matthews,  ANPA 
president  Jerry  Friedheim  said  that 
“ANPA  makes  no  direct  or  indirect 


“But  it’s  never  a  question  from  Bruce,’’  he 
continued,  “it’s  aiways  a  barrage  of  questions  iike  a 
machine-gun  burst,  if  you  answer  one  question  you 
get  a  chain  reaction  of  more  questions  and  there  is 
never  a  satisfactory  answer.” 


editorial  position  of  each  of  these 
papers  represented  on  the  CNPA 
board,  but  I  suspect  the  majority  of 
these  positions  would  be  against 
PACS. 

“Against  that  background,  I  am 
surprised  the  board  would  allow  the 
CNPA  to  have  any  fund  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  contributions  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  political  campaigns.” 

Matthews  said  he  was  not  disputing 
the  legality  of  the  fund,  but  rather 


monetary  (or  other)  contributions  to 
political  figures,  as  a  matter  of  long¬ 
standing  policy.” 

On  rare  occasions,  Friedheim  con¬ 
tinued,  ANPA  has  covered  expenses 
for  an  appearance  by  a  political  figure 
at  its  conventions,  but  never  pays  an 
honorarium  or  makes  a  contribution 
to  the  politician. 

“Your  ANPA  staff  does  not 
respond  to  or  attend  political  fund¬ 
raisers,”  Friedheim  asserted. 


Sears  execs  outline  ad  plans  for  newspapers 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Although  newspapers  will  “con¬ 
tinue  to  play  a  very  major  role”  in 
Sears’  advertising  efforts,  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  implement  a  “more 
balanced”  media  mix  in  1990,  utiliz¬ 
ing  more  tv  and  radio,  according  to  S. 
Scott  Harding,  Sears’  national  retail 
ad  manager. 

Sears  executives  recently  met  in 
Chicago  with  over  200  newspaper 
advertising  executives  representing 
over  5(X)  newspapers  to  outline  the 
company’s  plans  for  the  coming  year 
and  to  communicate  with  newspapers 
what  it  wants  from  them,  as  individual 
contract  negotiations  begin  soon. 

Harding,  in  a  telephone  interview 
the  day  after  the  meeting,  which  car¬ 
ried  the  theme  “A  New  Beginning,’’’ 
said  this  was  the  first  time  the  retailer 
had  such  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Among  ideas  discussed  at  the 
meeting  —  which  outlined  the  com¬ 
pany’s  overall  centralized  strategy 


and  its  member  companies’  plans  — 
was  that  Sears  and  newspapers  must 
work  together  to  be  more  aggressive 
and  innovative  in  marketing,  Harding 
said. 

In  addition,  Harding  said  there  are 
a  number  of  things  that  can  be  done  to 
simplify  the  way  the  company  does 
business  with  newspapers,  including 
electronic  transmission  of  purchase 
orders  and  invoices,  standardized 
invoices  and  rate  cards,  working 
together  to  make  ROP  an  affordable 
alternative,  and  audited  circulation 
information  by  ZIP  code. 

Not  only  did  Harding  say  he 
thought  the  meeting  was  “extremely 
successful”  by  providing  newspapers 
with  the  details  that  can  give  them  a 
“clear  understanding  of  what  Sears  is 
trying  to  accomplish,”  but  he  also 
noted  the  meeting  “set  the  foundation 
for  better  communication”  in  the 
future. 

“If  we  don’t  start  working  together 
today,  we’re  going  to  have  problems 
down  the  road,”  he  said,  noting,  for 


example,  that  working  out  a  system 
for  electronic  transmission  of  pur¬ 
chase  orders  and  invoices  to  over 
1 ,000  newspapers  is  “not  going  to  be 
solved  overnight.” 

“The  essence  of  the  meeting  was  a 
spirit  and  an  attitude  —  a  willingness 
to  work  together,”  Harding  com¬ 
mented.  “That  was  our  goal,  and  1 
think  we  achieved  it.” 


Moscow  bureau 
opened  by  Globe 

The  Boston  Globe  has  opened  a 
news  bureau  in  Moscow  staffed  by 
former  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Moscow  bureau  chief  Paul  Quinn- 
Judge,  who  will  cover  events  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Quinn-Judge,  a  native  of  England, 
was  in  Moscow  for  the  Monitor  from 
1986. 
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Crack  project  goes  awry 

Ethical  questions  raised  over  Detroit  Free  Press  series 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

“Twenty-four  Hours:  The  Drug 
Menace,”  a  special  section  that 
recently  ran  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
was  exactly  the  kind  of  ambitious 
project  that  attracts  journalism 
awards,  perhaps  even  a  Pulitzer 
Prize. 

But  for  the  Free  Press,  that  exhaus¬ 
tive  look  at  the  devastating  effect 
crack  cocaine  has  had  on  Detroit  and 
its  suburbs  has  brought  its  own 
tragedy  and  shame. 

Rrst,  there  was  the  death  of  Brian 
Flanigan,  43,  one  of  the  most 
respected  —  and  best-loved  —  of 
the  paper’s  reporters. 

Flanigan  died  of  a  massive  heart 
attack  literally  hours  after  completing 
his  work  as  a  lead  writer  for  the  gruel¬ 
ing  project. 

Then,  a  reporter  and  the  Free  Press 
1989  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  photogra¬ 
pher  were  suspended  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  while  on  the  “24  Hour” 
assignment,  photographer  Manny 
Crisostomo  gave  a  drug  addict  money 
for  some  items  that  allowed  the  addict 
to  buy  more  crack. 

Crisostomo  and  reporter  Pat  Char- 
got  later  covered  up  the  incident, 
falsely  assuring  editors  that  the  crack 
addict  and  his  friends  had  not 
received  any  money  from  them. 

The  incident  came  to  light  when 
Chargot  was  writing  a  follow-up  story 
about  “Tim,”  the  crack  addict  she 
and  Crisostomo  had  followed  on  his 
relentless  search  for  crack  during  the 
24  hours. 

“She  realized  that  the 
story  .  .  .  was  going  to  compound  the 
problem.  Her  conscience  couldn’t 
abide  continuing  the  lie,”  Free  Press 
executive  editor  Heath  J.  Meriwether 
said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

“I  believe  [giving  money]  was  a 
mistake  and  going  too  far,”  Mer¬ 
iwether  said,  “and  it  was  even  worse 
when  we  wrote  that  he  [Tim]  hadn’t 
gotten  any  money,  that  truly  confused 
our  readers  about  the  facts.” 

Crisostomo,  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  April  for  a  series  that  chron¬ 
icled  one  school  year  at  Detroit’s 
Southwestern  High  School,  was  sus¬ 
pended  without  pay  for  three  days. 

Chargot  was  suspended  without 
pay  for  two  days. 


IHN10.MSU7  mni 
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This  front-page  Detroit  Free  Press 
photo  shows  "Dove"  smoking  crock  he 
bought  with  money  he  received  from  a 
Free  Press  photographer  who  bought  a 
Sony  Walkman  from  him  for  $20.  The 
photographer  and  a  reparter  who 
worked  on  the  series  did  not  tell  the 
newspaper  about  the  buy  until  after 
the  series  ran  and  both  were  sus¬ 
pended  without  pay. 


“Both  people  had  great  remorse,” 
Meriwether  said.  “Both  are  good 
journalists.  I  don’t  think  they’ll  ever 
make  that  mistake  again.” 


people  who  worked  on  Detroit’s 
street  —  were  repeatedly  warned  “to 
stay  as  much  as  possible  at  arm’s 
length”  from  involvement  in  the 
story. 

However,  from  the  very  start,  the 
Free  Press  contact  with  Tim  — 
described  as  a  26-year-old  crack 
addict  living  in  the  Detroit  suburb  of 
Hamtramck  —  was  fraught  with 
peril. 

Crisostomo  and  Chargot  met  Tim  in 
a  bar  eight  days  before  the  project 
began. 

Crisostomo  spent  $3  for  sausage 
that  this  Tim  asked  him  to  buy  so  he 
could  buy  crack,”  Meriwether  said. 

Tim  then  agreed  to  let  the  journal¬ 
ists  observe  his  life  during  the  24 
hours. 

For  much  of  that  time,  Crisostomo 
and  Chargot  drove  Tim  and  his 
friends  around  while  the  addicts  went 
“fiending,”  as  they  called  it,  for 
crack. 

Meriwether,  in  an  interview  and  in 
a  column  he  wrote  about  the  incident, 
acknowledged  the  possible  problems 
with  that. 

“Some  might  argue  that’s  going  too 
far,”  he  wrote.  “We  felt  that  Tim  and 
his  friends  were  going  to  the  crack 
houses  anyway,  whether  on  foot  or  in 
someone  else’s  car.  Our  staffers  were 
really  just  along  for  the  ride  and  driv¬ 
ing  enabled  us  to  retain  control  of  the 
situation  should  personal  safety 
become  an  issue.” 

Personal  safety  played  a  part  the 
second  time  Crisostomo  provided 
money  that  Tim  used  for  crack. 


The  pape.'  encouraged  Crisostomo  ‘io  buy  booze 
and  buy  meals  to  get  close”  to  crack  addict  Tim,  he 
said.  “There  was  tremendous  pressure  to  get  a  crack 
addict.” 


The  suspensions  only  highlight  the 
tricky  ethical  problems  that  can 
emerge  from  covering  drug  stories  — 
even  in  a  project  that  was,  like  the 
Free  Press  one,  planned  with  almost 
military  precision. 

Meriwether  said  journalists  work¬ 
ing  on  the  project  —  more  than  70 


While  the  journalists  were  driving 
with  Tim  and  two  of  his  friends  — 
“Tex”  and  “Dave”  —  the  addicts, 
still  high  from  crack,  were  broke  and 
increasingly  desperate  for  money. 

Tex  had  a  Sony  Walkman  radio  that 
he  persistently  offered  to  the  joumal- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Combating  visual  illiteracy 

Graphics  and  design  have  come  a  long  way  in  newspapers 


By  George  Gameau 

After  George  Benge  joined  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel  in 
1986,  he  wanted  to  spread  a  big  story 
loaded  with  pictures  and  graphics 
over  three  pages. 

Rebuffed,  he  called  his  boss  a 
“visual  illiterate.” 

These  days  Benge’s  boss,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Earl  Mauker,  confesses 
that  at  the  time  design  was  “totally 
foreign”  to  him. 

“Now,  to  us,  design  in  hard  news  is 
second  nature,”  Mauker  said.  “It’s 
an  integral  part  of  coverage  at  the  Sun 
Sentinel.” 

He  calls  himself  a  “recovering 
visual  illiterate.” 

Disclosed  at  the  tenth  Society  of 
Newspaper  Design  convention  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  the  incident 
illustrates  how  far  graphics  and 
design  have  come  in  newspapers. 


backgrounds  —  are  winning  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  news  editors  for 
their  contribution  to  the  news, 
according  to  news  and  graphics  edi¬ 
tors. 

At  papers  around  the  country,  jour¬ 
nalists  with  graphics  expertise  are 
increasingly  involved  in  planning, 
gathering,  reporting  and  displaying 
news. 

“More  and  more  graphics  people 
are  expressing  their  news  value  and 
judgment,”  said  Bill  Hodge,  a  pagi¬ 
nation  editor  on  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  and  president 
of  the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association. 

Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis/St. 
Paul  managing  editor  Tim  McGuire 
admitted  he  actually  likes  his  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  graphics, 
Tim  Bitney,  “a  lot”  and  calls  that 
“real  significant.” 

Bitney  said  McGuire  appreciates 


“We’re  not  interested  In  pretty  pictures/’  Benge 
said.  “We’re  trying  to  make  pictures  tell  a  story.’’ 


Communism  is  collapsing,  peace  is 
on  a  roll,  and  newspaper  editors  are 
accepting  graphics  as  a  legitimate 
aspect  of  newspaper  journalism. 
Skepticism  of  artists  and  designers  is 
turning  to  respect. 

“Newspapers  are  getting  over  the 
fear  of  graphics  and  design  and  inte¬ 
grating  them  into  the  newsroom,” 
said  Arizona  Republic  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  Howard  Finberg. 
“Maybe  we’re  moving  away  from 
being  nerd  designers,  artists  and  edi¬ 
tors  and  becoming  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Sharing  a  podium,  Benge  and 
Mauker,  who  lately  see  eye  to  eye 
more  often,  showed  slides  illustrating 
the  dramatic  effect  of  news  communi¬ 
cated  through  effectively  placed 
words,  pictures  and  graphics. 

“We’re  not  interested  in  pretty  pic¬ 
tures,”  Benge  said.  “We’re  trying  to 
make  pictures  tell  a  story.” 

Once  relegated  to  decorating 
“soft”  feature  sections,  graphics  and 
design  people  —  many  with  news 


his  news  judgment  because,  like  a  lot 
of  senior  editors,  McGuire  “thinks 
most  design  types  don’t  have  it.” 

That  perception  —  that  graphics  is 
all  flash  and  no  substance  —  is  still 
widely  held  by  old-guard  editors,  Bit¬ 
ney  said. 

Clearly,  times  are  changing. 

“People  have  to  have  both  skills,” 
said  Mike  Phillips,  editor  of  The  Sun 
in  Bremerton,  Wash.  “There  are  a 
growing  number  of  editors  with  word 
backgrounds  who  have  developed  a 
lot  of  expertise  in  graphics.  Design  is 
nothing  more  than  advanced  editing 
these  days.” 

David  Gray,  graphics  director  of 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin,  said  graphics  now  “is  part  of  the 
newsroom,  like  photos.” 

However,  what  is  being  called 
“visual  communication”  is  practiced 
unevenly,  graphics  people  say.  Many 
papers  still  ignore  it  by  employing  no 
full-time  graphics  editor.  Others  over¬ 
use  color  and  graphics  or  run  photos 
just  because  they  look  good. 


When  Bitney  joined  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  in  1981  as  graphics  editor,  no 
assistant  managing  editor  for  graphics 
title  existed.  A  year  later  he  had  the 
job. 

Other  papers  whose  artists  were 
nonexistent  or  inert  are  hiring  graph¬ 
ics  staffs,  raising  their  status  and  put¬ 
ting  them  to  work  in  newsrooms. 

Many  of  them  have  news  back¬ 
grounds,  and  they  do  more  than  deco¬ 
rate.  Graphics  staffers  are  becoming 
more  adept  at  working  on  deadline. 
They  participate  from  the  inception  of 
specif  reporting  projects,  and  even 
copy  editors  are  being  trained  to  cre¬ 
ate  basic  graphics  on  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters. 

To  enhance  the  newsgathering 
skills  of  graphic  reporters,  SND 
staged  a  mock  disaster  with  local  civil 
defense  planners. 

“Graphics  people  need  to  be  news 
people,”  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News 
Press  managing  editor  Linda  Meers 
told  one  session  as  she  showed  slides 
of  special  reporting  projects  relying 
heavily  on  graphics. 

“If  you’re  not  a  news  person,  I 
don’t  know  if  newspapers  are  the 
right  place  for  you.” 

Graphics  and  design  specialists  say 
it  is  an  educational  process  that  has 
accelerated  with  the  growth  of  color 
in  newspapers  and  with  USA  Today's 
informational  graphics  and  its  design 
for  the  fast  read. 

“You  have  to  redesign  the 
publisher  before  you  redesign  the 
paper,”  said  Grey  of  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin. 

But  the  changes  are  coming  inexor¬ 
ably,  to  papers  of  all  sizes. 

At  sm^l  papers,  “graphics”  covers 
a  lot  of  ground,  according  to  Bill 
Skeet.  He  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  with  a  journalism 
degree  in  news  and  visual  communi¬ 
cation  and  joined  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  last  January  as 
a  graphic  artist.  By  April  he  was 
graphics  editor. 

With  a  basic  Macintosh  computer, 
he  calls  himself  a  “one-man  show,” 
doing  six  jobs,  including  house  ads, 
news  graphics,  page  design,  project 
planning,  art,  technical  work,  and 
incremental  typographical  and  design 
changes. 
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“You’ve  got  to  do  what  you’ve  got 
to  do  to  get  the  job  done,’’  he  said. 
Often  that  means  making  do  with  less, 
such  as  creating  color  on  a  black-and- 
white  machine  or  splicing  graphics 
with  scissors  when  computer  memory 
falls  short. 

The  convention  was  not  without 
several  notes  of  caution  about  graph¬ 
ics  excess. 

Gene  Cryer,  editor  of  the  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel,  reminded  SND  that  bad  design 
was  a  liability.  Good  design  is  reader 
friendly,  he  said.  It  does  not  compete 
with  the  news  but  underlines  it,  and 


the  rules  are  no  different  in  “soft” 
sections,  he  said. 

“Cute  graphics,  like  cute  writing, 
have  no  place  in  newspapers,"  Cryer 
declared. 

Richard  Thien,  executive  editor  of 
the  Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen, 
called  for  simple,  factual  informa¬ 
tional  graphics. 

“Too  many  graphic  artists  think 
they’re  artists,”  Thien  said.  “This 
stuff  isn’t  art.  It’s  journalism.” 

Saying  artists  “tend  to  believe  edi¬ 
tors  have  no  business  telling  them 
about  design,”  he  urged  graphics  peo¬ 


ple  to  “be  literate  first,”  to  master 
language  skills  and  apply  them  to  their 
work. 

Graphics  are  more  integrated  into 
the  news  than  ever  “but  we’re  not 
there  yet,”  Finberg  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  said  in  an  interview.  “When 
reporters  understand  graphics  are 
important  to  their  story,  and  when 
designers  understand  how  important 
a  headline  is  to  design,  then  we’ll  have 
total  integration,”  he  said. 

Finberg,  who  has  written  a  book 
about  newspaper  graphics,  said  that 
day  is  years  away. 


Modernizing  through  redesign 

More  newspapers  feel  it’s  a  critical  step  to  reach  more  readers 


By  George  Garneau  | 

Design  has  emerged  as  a  critical 
function  as  newspapers  modernize 
how  they  look  and  present  news  in  an 
attempt  to  reverse  decades  of  declin¬ 
ing  household  penetration,  editors 
and  designers  say. 

As  the  newspaper  industry  faces  a 
crossroads  —  a  smaller  proportion  of 
households  buy  newspapers  than  at 
any  time  since  World  War  II  — 
graphics  and  design,  once  shunned  by 
journalists  as  mere  decoration,  have 
taken  on  new  importance,  editors  and 
graphics  designers  said  at  the  Society 
of  Newspaper  Design’s  tenth  conven¬ 
tion  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

“Over  the  last  10  years  we’ve  seen 
the  influence  of  design,  and  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  designers,  in  the  newspaper 
environment  grow,”  said  Rob  Covey, 
SND  president,  former  Seattle  Times 
art  director,  and  current  art  director 
at  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  “We 
now  see  this  juncture  where  newspa¬ 
pers  are  making  dramatic  changes  in 
their  presentations  and  their  funda¬ 
mental  organization  to  try  and 
address  the  decline  in 
readership  .  .  .  Design  is  an  integral 
part  of  that  solution,”  he  said. 

From  the  Boston  Globe  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  newspapers  are  rede¬ 
signing  to  appeal  to  a  new  generation 
of  hurried  young  readers  with  special 
interests.  They  are  trying  to  be  more 
useful  and  more  accessible  in  the  way 
they  package  information,  to  convey 
more  information  faster  using  graph¬ 
ics,  to  satisfy  browsers  who  are 
pressed  for  time  as  well  as  traditional 
readers. 


The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  New  Directions  for 
News,  and  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  are 
rethinking  the  traditional  newspaper 
format  as  part  of  special  projects. 
They  are  looking  at  both  design  and 
content. 

This  week's  Shop  Talk  at  Th-'iy  by 
James  Clark  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
takes  exception  to  the  importance  of 
design  to  increase  market  penetration. 
See  Page  56. 

“We  are  just  now  beginning  to 
understand  we  are  putting  out  papers 
for  readers,  not  editors,”  said  David 
Gray,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
graphics  director. 


themselves  accessible  to  readers. 

Accessibility  is  tied  to  organization 
and  placement  of  information,  show¬ 
ing  readers  a  “pathway”  to  what 
interests  them,  lliat  is  design. 

The  growing  importance  of  graph¬ 
ics  and  design  showed  at  SND.  In 
1979,  when  most  papers  consisted  of 
black-and-white  headlines,  text  and 
photos,  SND  began  as  125  artists  and 
editors  and  has  grown  to  2,600  people 
from  around  the  world,  many  of  them 
bearing  higher  titles  and  more  influ¬ 
ence. 

Surging  interest  spurred  SND  to 
form  a  committee  for  its  expanding 
non-U. S.  membership.  A  Spanish 
version  of  its  newsletter  is  in  the 
works  for  250  SND  members  from 


In  various  sessions,  buzz  phrases  abounded: 
“reader  friendly”  design,  “high-traffic”  front  pages 
with  “multiple  points  of  entry”  to  grab  readers* 
attention. 


Readers  no  longer  sit  down  with  the 
morning  or  evening  paper  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  They  buy  and  use  papers 
differently,  and  newspapers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  satisfy  moviegoers,  business 
people,  sports  fans,  weather 
enthusiasts  —  all  with  less  time. 

“We  have  to  change  the  way  we 
think  about  and  deliver  information,” 
graphic  designer  Robert  Lockwood 
said.  He  called  the  concept  “thinking 
visually.” 

Lockwood  said  newspapers  are 
realizing  the  importance  of  making 


Spain. 

The  convention  drew  558  people  to 
a  grueling  schedule  running  from  7:30 
a.m.  to  5:50  p.m.  —  five  concurrent 
sessions  Friday,  four  Saturday. 

Newspapers  are  using  a  host  of 
graphic  techniques  for  organizing  and 
presenting  the  news.  In  various  ses¬ 
sions,  buzz  phrases  abounded: 
“reader  friendly”  design,  “high- 
traffic”  front  pages  with  “multiple 
points  of  entry”  to  grab  readers’ 
attention. 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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The  summit  and  the  press 

Plans  for  U.S.  media  coverage  did  not  jeii  until  mid-November; 
White  House  bows  to  press  pressure  for  expanded  coverage 


By  George  Garneau 

When  President  Bush  announced 
on  Oct.  31  his  shipboard  meeting  with 
Soviet  President  Gorbachev,  Helen 
Thomas  of  United  Press  International 
immediately  inquired  about  press 
coverage,  only  to  be  told  Bush  had 
not  pondered  it. 

As  it  turned  out,  plans  for  the  press 
were  scarce.  Arrangements  for  an 
expected  1,800  newspeople  from 
around  the  world  did  not  jell  until 
mid-November,  but  U.S.  newspaper 
reporters  expressed  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  those  that  emerged  for  the 
Dec.  2-3  summit. 

Despite  Bush's  insistence  that  the 
meeting  will  be  less  a  real  summit  than 
a  get-acquainted  warmup  for  a  formal 
summit,  talks  of  military  cuts  by  both 
sides  and  political  upheaval  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  have  raised  expectations 
of  substantive  developments. 

“People  are  gearing  up  for  what 
could  be  a  very  significant  summit,” 
said  Jon  Wollman,  Associated  Press 
Washington  bureau  chief.  “Despite 
the  odd  circumstances,  I  think  every¬ 
body  is  taking  this  pretty  seriously.” 

The  summit’s  out-of-the-way 
location  —  on  two  warships  in  the 
center  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  near 
the  tiny  island  nation  of  Malta  — 
make  it  the  most  unusual  such  meet¬ 
ing  in  recent  years. 

Malta  lacks  the  amenities  and 
sophistication  of  most  summit  sites. 
Nevertheless,  the  complex  needs  of 
reporters  are  mostly  expected  to  be 
addressed. 

“I  think  Malta  is  doing  a  good  job 
and  1  think  it  will  all  work,”  said  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  correspondent 
Larry  O’Rourke,  who  accompanied 
White  House  staffers  on  a  five-day 
scouting  mission  for  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association. 

O’Rourke  held  several  critical 
reservations,  however,  about  White 
House  plans.  He  urged:  as  many  as  20 
more  reporters  in  the  press  pool 
assigned  to  cover  the  president’s  final 
statements;  a  trip  to  bayside  so 
reporters  can  watch  Bush’s  boat  ride 
to  the  Soviet  ship;  and  more  rotations 
in  press  pools. 

“It  is  very  important  for  the  report¬ 


ers  who  write  these  stories  to  see  the 
events,  to  witness  them  as  close  as 
they  can,”  O’Rourke  said,  decrying 
“excessive  pooling”  at  some  events. 

“When  you  look  the  president  in 
the  eye  and  see  how  he  looks,  you  get 
a  better  sense  than  if  you  look  at  the 
cold  pages  of  the  transcript,”  he  said. 

There  were  late  indications  the 
White  House  was  bowing  to  calls  for 
expanded  coverage. 

While  details  were  still  sketchy  a 
week  before  the  summit,  UPI 
Washington  bureau  chief  David 
Weissler  said  he  expected  “a  lot  of 
headaches,”  including  less  access  to 
the  presidents,  because  of  pool  cover¬ 
age  of  meetings  aboard  the  USS  Bel¬ 
knap  and  Soviet  cruiser  Slava  in  the 
small  Bay  of  Marsaxlokk.  However, 
less  pomp  and  ceremony  —  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  first  ladies  — reduces 
news  responsibilities. 


the  Soviet  Union  in  1981  and  allowed 
the  Soviet  navy  to  use  an  oil  terminal 
there.  Its  main  language  is  Maltese, 
but  English  is  spoken  widely. 

A  filing  center  for  the  international 
press  corps  was  planned  in  the 
Mediterranean  Center  in  the  capital 
city  of  Valletta.  About  a  quarter-mile 
long  by  35  feet  wide,  it  was  described 
as  a  smokey  space  with  dim  lighting, 
no  security  and  few  toilets.  It  houses  a 
1 ,200-seat  theater,  intended  as  a  press 
briefing  room. 

Reporters  used  to  lavish  accommo¬ 
dations  will  be  in  for  a  change, 
O’Rourke  said.  Hotels  have  slow  ele¬ 
vators  and  no  televisions  in  the 
rooms.  He  warned  of  possible  delays 
at  airports  and  cab  shortages,  though 
the  White  House  will  run  a  shuttle  to 
the  press  center. 

Reporters  were  encouraged  by 
promises  of  good  communications. 


The  summit’s  out-of-the-way  location  —  on  two 
warships  in  the  center  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  near 
the  tiny  island  nation  of  Malta  —  make  it  the  most 
unusual  such  meeting  in  recent  years. 


“It  ain’t  going  to  be  a  real  easy  one 
to  cover,  but  you  do  the  best  you 
can,”  said  Los  Angeles  Times  bureau 
chief  Jack  Nelson. 

“You  don’t  get  to  see  the  president 
a  lot  no  matter  what  kind  of  summit  it 
is.  This  time  you’ll  get  to  see  less  of 
him.” 

Associated  Press  planned  to  send 
about  20  people,  UPI  about  10,  and 
the  Washington  Post  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  about  eight  each, 
including  editors  and  photographers. 

The  New  York  Times  is  sending 
four  reporters  to  the  summit,  said 
spokesman  William  V.  Adler. 

Located  nearly  5,000  miles  from 
Washington  and  60  miles  south  of 
Sicily,  Malta  consists  of  three  islands 
totaling  122  square  miles,  about  as  big 
as  Kansas  City,  Mo.  A  former  British 
colony  inhabited  by  more  than 
350,000  people,  Malta  became  inde¬ 
pendent  in  1964.  Its  socialist  Labor 
Party  established  diplomatic  ties  with 


Using  a  satellite  system  arranged  by 
the  White  House  through  AT«feT,  a 
local  call  would  give  reporters  a  dial 
tone  as  if  they  were  in  suburban 
Washington.  Otherwise,  Malta  has  12 
phone  lines  to  the  United  States. 

The  White  House  press  corps  was 
booked  into  hotels  40  minutes  away 
by  car  from  the  press  center,  while  the 
Soviet  press  and  staff  were  slated  to 
stay  aboard  a  Soviet  vessel  in  port. 

Many  reporters  have  been  inter¬ 
viewing  officials  and  attending  brief¬ 
ings  at  think  tanks  in  Washington  in 
preparation  for  the  summit. 

For  news  organizations,  summits 
are  no  cheap  affair.  Transportation 
organized  by  the  White  House  for 
regular  reporters  costs  about  50% 
more  than  first-class  tickets  on  sched¬ 
uled  airlines,  according  to  one  esti¬ 
mate,  and  press  centers  and  commu¬ 
nications  costs  similarly  are  billed  to 
participating  news  organizations  on  a 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Settling  the  Gray  estate 

Executor  of  the  communications  company 
chairman’s  estate  seeks  guidance  from  the  court 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  executor  of  the  estate  of  James 
H.  Gray,  the  chairman  of  Gray  Com¬ 
munications  Systems  who  died  Sept. 
19,  1986,  has  asked  the  Dougherty 
County  (Ga.)  Superior  Court  to  clar¬ 
ify  his  powers  under  the  will. 

Among  the  issues  executor  Terry 
McKenna  wants  settled  is  whether  he 
has  the  final  authority  on  how  to  settle 
with  the  IRS  over  estate  taxes  and 
what  are  his  powers  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  with  regard  to  selling  all  or  any  of 
the  estate’s  shares  in  Gray  Communi¬ 
cations. 

One  question  raised  in  the  papers  is 
whether  McKenna  is  “bound”  by  a 
provision  in  the  will  to  arrange  a  sale 
of  Gray  Communications  stock  to 
“one  or  more  of’  the  heirs  even  if  the 
price  “may  not  be  as  high”  as  what 
the  stock  would  fetch  on  the  open 
market. 

McKenna  is  also  asking  the  court  to 
determine  if  he  can  decide  to  sell  just 
enough  shares  to  pay  the  estate  taxes 
and  then  distribute  the  remaining 
shares  to  Gray’s  heirs,  and  whether 
he  can  decide  to  sell  the  entire  block 
of  shares  on  the  open  market  to  get 
maximum  price. 

“The  will  can  be  read  that  the  exec¬ 
utor  has  full  powers”  to  determine  the 
disposition  of  the  stock,  said  Bill 
Major,  an  Atlanta  attorney  repre¬ 
senting  the  executor.  “Another  read¬ 
ing  says  James  Gray  wants  his  family 
to  be  favored,  even  if  it  means  a  lower 
price.” 

The  estate  owns  253,800  shares  of 
Gray’s  total  491,005  shares  outstand¬ 
ing,  giving  it  slightly  more  than  50%. 
Gray  Communications’  assets 
include  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald,  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  Albany,  Eldorado, 
Ark.,  and  Panama  City,  Fla.;  some 
real  estate  and  a  transportation  com¬ 
pany. 

The  dispute  involves  McKenna  and 
Gray’s  three  children,  James  Jr., 
Geoffrey  and  Constance  Greene,  who 
are  the  only  heirs  to  the  stock. 

The  estate  reached  a  separate  set¬ 
tlement  with  Gray’s  second  wife, 
Cleaira,  who  is  not  involved  in  the 
dispute.  Under  the  settlement,  she 
received  additional  payments  to  those 


granted  her  in  the  will  and  relin¬ 
quished  any  claim  to  a  portion  of  the 
shares  of  Gray  Communications.  The 
settlement  also  terminated  the  trust  in 
her  favor  that  had  been  set  up  by  the 
will  and  named  McKenna  trustee. 

The  estate  has  yet  to  settle  its  taxes 
with  the  IRS,  which  has  challenged 
the  valuation  of  the  stock  by  the 
estate.  According  to  the  court  papers, 
the  IRS  contends  the  estate  has  val¬ 
ued  the  stock  at  a  lower  figure  than  its 
market  value  at  the  date  of  Gray’s 
death. 

The  payment  will  be  either  by  the 
sale  of  stock  owned  by  the  estate  or 
by  some  financing  arrangement,  the 
court  papers  said. 


James  Jr.  claims,  according  to  the 
court  papers,  that  although  the  trust 
in  favor  of  Cleaira  Gray  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  her  settlement  with  the 
estate,  McKenna  remains  bound  by  a 
provision  of  the  will  stating  that  if  the 
trustee  seeks  to  sell  the  stock  in  Gray 
Communications,  he  is  obligated  to 
sell  it  to  one  of  the  children  at  a  “price 
deemed  adequate  by  the  trustee.” 

The  will  gives  no  guidance  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  adequate  price. 
Major  explained.  “Adequate  in 
whose  eyes?” 

That  provision  in  the  vill  gave  rise 
to  McKenna’s  asking  the  court  to 
determine  whether  he  must  sell  the 
stock  to  James  Jr.  “in  spite  of  the 


Gray’s  children  claim  that  they,  rather  than  the 
executor,  should  have  the  final  say  in  how  the  estate 
taxes  are  paid  and  in  determining  whether  the 
executor  should  sell  only  a  portion  of  the  shares. 


“The  difficulty  is  here  you  have  a 
large  asset  —  the  block  of  stock  — 
but  no  substantial  amount  of  cash,” 
Major  said.  “[The  executor]  has  to 
think  about  how  to  take  care  of  estate 
taxes.” 

One  problem  with  selling  some 
shares  to  pay  the  taxes,  he  said,  is  that 
would  reduce  the  estate’s  holdings  to 
less  than  50%. 

Gray’s  children  claim  that  they, 
rather  than  the  executor,  should  have 
the  final  say  in  how  the  estate  taxes 
are  paid  and  in  determining  whether 
the  executor  should  sell  only  a  portion 
of  the  shares. 

The  children  are  also  at  odds  over 
the  future  of  the  company.  Geoffrey 
and  Constance,  although  they  share 
with  James  Jr.  the  title  of  co-publisher 
of  the  Herald,  do  not  want  to  remain 
in  the  family  business.  They  want  the 
stock  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  with 
the  net  proceeds  being  distributed 
equally  among  the  three  children. 

James  Jr.,  who  is  also  editor  of  the 
Herald,  has  expressed  an  interest  in 
acquiring  the  company  and  maintains 
that,  under  the  terms  of  the  will, 
McKenna  is  obligated  to  sell  it  to  him. 


fact”  that  such  a  sale  might  result  in  a 
price  that  is  below  what  an  open-mar¬ 
ket  sale  would  bring. 

Bill  Steer,  an  attorney  for  James 
Jr.,  said  that  the  papers  filed  by 
McKenna  “mischaracterizes”  his 
client’s  position.  Steer  said  James  Jr. 
was  not  seeking  to  acquire  the  shares 
at  a  below-market  price. 

“If  James  Gray  Jr.  makes  an  offer 
to  buy  the  stock,  it  will  be  a  price 
that’s  fair  to  the  other  heirs,”  Steer 
said.  “He’s  not  trying  to  put  them  at  a 
disadvantage.” 

Steer  said  James  is  “willing  to  pay” 
a  price  for  his  siblings’  shares  that 
“would  give  Geoffrey  and  Constance 
what  their  stock  would  bring”  on  the 
open  market. 

Steer  added  that  James,  who  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald,  wants  to  acquire  the 
entire  company,  and  not  just  the 
newspaper. 

Geoffrey  Gray  said  that  he  and  his 
sister  are  willing  to  sell  their  stock  to 
James  as  long  as  it’s  for  a  “fair  price.” 
He  said  the  heirs  are  in  the  “negotia¬ 
tion  stage”  to  resolve  the  situation. 

“There  are  an  endless  number  of 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Technology  has  changed  the  face  of  Fleet  Street 


By  Brian  Knox-Peebles 

Prior  to  January  1986,  the  massive  British  national 
newspaper  industry  was  locked  in  an  industrial  time- 
warp  —  indeed,  if  Caxton  had  strolled  down  Fleet  Street 
and  joined  a  conversation  with  some  compositors,  there 
would  have  been  little  new  they  could  have  told  him. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  1989,  two-thirds  of  the  work 
force  of  that  industry  will  have  gone;  the  technology 
employed  will,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  ahead  of 
that  employed  in  even  advanced  North  American  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Three  years  ago,  15.7  million  copies  of  our  national 
papers  were  printed  daily  in  outdated  buildings  jostling 
shoulder  by  shoulder  in  a  single  narrow  street.  Now  they 
are  produced  from  splendid  new  palaces  spread  along  10 
miles  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  are  linked  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  by  satellite  systems. 

High-quality  run-of-press  color,  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world,  will  be  the  norm  in  all  papers,  where  three  years  ago 
it  was  a  rare  exception;  the  movement  into  Europe,  and, 
indeed,  global  operation,  is  already  under  way  through 
acquisition  or  joint  operating  agreements;  control  of  the 
process  of  distributing  millions  of  copies  daily  to  every 
city,  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom  has  been  removed 
from  the  unions  to  the  publishers,  and  the  method  revolu¬ 
tionized;  and  the  physical  production  of  all  the  papers  has 
been  separated  from  the  other  functions  entirely,  often 
being  contracted  out  now. 

Finally,  after  three  decades  of  returning  virtually  nil 
profits,  this  year  the  industry  will  generate  some  $650 
million,  doing  precisely  the  same  job,  selling  more  or  less 
exactly  the  same  number  of  copies  and  the  same  volumes 
of  advertising.  One  paper  alone  which  pre-1986  was  mak¬ 
ing  derisory  profits  of  approximately  $1  million  on  sales  of 
$350  million  is  now  making  approximately  $85  million  on 
similar  sales  levels. 

During  this  period,  I  have  been  charting  what  has 
become  known  as  the  Fleet  Street  Revolution  for  the  U.S. , 
U.K.  and  international  trade  press.  In  the  first  article  I 
wrote,  I  ventured  the  view  that  once  the  changes  which  we 
would  be  witnessing  were  complete  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
1989,  many  questions  which  had  been  on  the  agenda  for  at 
least  a  decade  will  still  be  unanswered,  possibly  still  even 
unasked.  Top  of  the  list  was:  “Is  there  a  market  for  my 
product,  and  if  so,  what  are  its  characteristics?” 

In  the  concluding  article,  which  I  shall  be  publishing  in  a 
couple  of  months,  I  shall  be  suggesting  that  the  preoccupa¬ 
tions  of  the  past  three  years  may  have  led  to  this  question 
being  forgotten  or  overlooked  and  recommending  very 
strongly  that  it  be  put  to  the  top  of  the  agenda  and  kept 
there.  After  all,  the  palaces  which  have  been  raised  along 
the  banks  of  the  River  Thames  have  only  one  purpose, 
which  is  to  provide  products  that  people  will  want  and 

(Knox-Peebles  is  group  marketing  director,  United  News¬ 
papers,  London.  The  above  is  from  the  text  of  a  speech  he 
presented  to  the  Newspaper  Research  Council’s  fail  confer¬ 
ence  in  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.) 


need,  not  only  today  but  in  the  21st  century. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  if  our  industry  has  really 
thought  what  people  will  be  wanting,  and  in  what  form 
they  will  want  it  even  three  years  hence,  let  alone  over  the 
next  decades. 

I  believe  the  same  goes  for  the  U.S. A.  My  colleagues  in 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  in  New  York  —  in 
particular  B.  Stuart  Tolley,  vice  president  and  director  of 
research,  who  has  kindly  read  all  my  published  material 
and  commented  in  detail  on  it,  Albert  E.  Gollin,  vice 
president  and  associate  director  of  research,  and  earlier 
Leo  Bogart  —  remind  me  that  adult  readership  coverage 
has  been  dropping  for  the  last  30  years  nationally,  at  a 
more  or  less  steady  rate  of  about  ¥2%  per  year,  in  fact, 
largely  similar  to  U.K.  experience. 

It  was  concern  about  this  which  was  the  impetus  behind 
the  Newspaper  Readership  Project  in  the  ’70s  and  other 
more  recent  initiatives,  some  of  which  were  developed  in 
the  U.K.,  particularly  on  behalf  of  our  regional  press. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  1989,  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  force  of  that  industry 
wiii  have  gone;  the  technoiogy 
empioyed  wiii,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  be  ahead  of  that  empioyed 
in  even  advanced  North  American 
newspapers. 

The  information  the  NAB  has  given  me  suggests  that  no 
one  has  yet  come  up  with  a  reasonable  explanation  or  set 
of  explanations  to  explain  the  continued  drop.  It  looks  in 
practice  as  though  it  is  down  to  a  number  of  different 
factors,  such  as  the  death  of  some  newspapers,  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  certain  areas  by  others  and  the  disinclination 
of  their  readers  to  change  to  another,  rising  levels  of 
functional  illiteracy  and  so  on. 

Work  on  this  is  now  entering  some  very  interesting 
areas  and  looks  as  if  it  will  reverse  some  of  the  central 
theses  about  newspaper  readership,  particularly  those 
which  relate  to  the  high  point  in  the  reading  life  cycle.  I 
hope  to  join  the  study  groups  with  input  from  the  U.K., 
where  consumption  of  newspapers  is  far  higher  than  in  the 
U.S. A.,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  learn  something  from  one 
another,  particularly  in  the  context  of  the  acceptability  of 
editorial  and  the  influence  of  distribution. 

The  concerns  of  practical  managers  in  the  U.S. A.,  Stu 
again  reminds  us,  continue  to  be  very  specific:  How  can 
we  get  more  packaged  goods  advertising?  What  editorial 
changes  will  get  us  more  profitable  readers?  How  do  we 
cope  with  retailers’  bad  times  so  that  we  don’t  lose  adver¬ 
tising?  Can  we  maintain  profits  at  the  level  of  20%  of  sales 
by  raising  advertising  rates  more? 

In  the  U.K.,  our  managers  and  editors  are  dealing  day 
by  day  with  similar  practical  matters,  and  in  the  hurly- 
burly  of  daily  newspaper  life,  it  is  easy  to  assume  that 
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nothing  much  has  changed,  nor  ever  will. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  grave  mistake;  things  have  changed, 
and  are  continuing  to  change,  and  a  fundamental  and 
rigorous  analysis  of  what  is  going  on  might  lead  us  into  a 
number  of  new  and  profitable  directions  which  would 
otherwise  be  ignored  or  bypassed,  one  of  which  I  hope  will 
be  increasing  awareness  of  your  country’s  major  role  in 
the  world,  and  its  expression  in  greater  depth  in  your 
newspapers. 

The  British  newspaper  industry  has  certain  characteris¬ 
tics  which  differentiate  it  clearly  from  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  existence  of  a  very 
substantial  national  newspaper  sector  —  unique  in  the 
Western  world  in  size,  diversity  and  influence  —  the  top 
end  of  which  deals  very  fully  with  international  affairs;  the 
middle  portion  in  less  detail,  and  the  popular  tabloids, 
well,  unless  internationalism  coincides  with  “human 
interest,”  you  would  need  to  look  for  it;  however,  for 
those  who  are  interested,  it  is  there  in  plenty. 

Every  day  11  national  morning  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  London  and  linked  satellite  plants.  Their  total 
sale,  which  has  remained  stable  over  the  past  30  years,  is 
approximately  15.7  million.  On  Sunday,  a  further  eight 
papers  are  produced  of  which  some  17.5  million  copies  are 
sold. 

The  figure  for  the  sale  of  the  1 1  national  dailies  —  15.7 
million  —  is  almost  exactly  one-quarter  of  the  sale  of  the 
1,650-plus  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  that  in  a 
country  with  a  population  one-fifth  the  size  of  that  of  the 
U.S.A. 

The  circulations  of  some  of  these  papers  are  huge  by 
U.S.  standards.  In  the  case  of  Rupert  Murdoch’s  Sun,  it 
exceeds  4  million  daily,  and  even  the  middle-market, 
middle-class  Daily  Mail  sells  more  daily  than  does  USA 
Today  (1.8  million). 

These  newspapers  are  distributed  daily  to  every  city, 
every  town  and  every  village  by  about  4  a.m.,  and  are 
available  for  sale  in  a  network  of  some  45 ,000  outlets  or  are 
delivered  direct  to  the  household  by  6  a.m. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  vigorous  regional  press  that 
directly  parallels  yours,  except  in  the  matter  of  competi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  U.K.,  in  a  city  the  size  of  Lake  Tahoe,  for 
instance,  you  would  find  all  11  national  dailies  on  sale 
every  day.  In  addition,  there  would  be  the  the  equivalent 
of  the  two  or  three  paid-for  weeklies  and  up  to  10  or  12  free 
weeklies  of  varying  editorial  content  and  quality. 

In  the  States,  this  competition  between  publications 
does  not  really  exist  —  I  know  it  did  at  one  time.  Rather, 
the  only  significant  media  competition  comes  from  broad¬ 
cast  and,  of  course,  the  range  of  less  readily  identifiable 
factors  such  as  functional  illiteracy  and  the  wide  range  of 
other  leisure  activities  which  lead  people  away  from  the 
reading  habit. 

We,  like  you,  have  both  public  service  (BBC)  and  com¬ 
mercial  radio  and  television  and,  as  in  the  States,  the 
competition  for  people’s  time  and  attention  is  very  high. 

My  concern  is  principally  with  the  national  sector  of  our 
industry,  because  it  is  here  that  the  significant  develop¬ 
ments  have  taken  place. 

Historically,  it  is  a  familiar  story:  A  major  technical 
advance  is  developed  —  in  this  case  the  adaptation  and 
introduction  of  the  computer  into  the  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  process  —  and  is  seen  by  the  work  force  as  a  major 
threat  to  their  livelihood.  Whether  it  is  the  Spinning  Jenny 
or  the  computer,  it  is  resisted  tooth  and  nail  for  as  long  as  it 
possibly  can  be. 

In  this  case,  the  computer  was,  without  doubt,  a  major 
threat.  The  membership  of  your  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  declined  from  a  high  point  of  some  142,000 


people  to  a  figure  between  12,000  and  14,000  as  their 
function  became  mechanized  in  the  mid-’Ws  and  early 
’70s. 

However,  in  the  U.S. A.,  publishers  possessed  consid¬ 
erable  advantages  which  we  did  not  enjoy. 

The  first  was  physical  distance.  Where  your  papers 
were  many  miles  apart,  ours  were  concentrated  into  one 
square  mile,  giving  unions  the  power  to  disrupt  the  entire 
industry  in  a  matter  of  an  hour  or  two,  which  they  did  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  almost  every  week,  if  not  every 
day,  between  1966  and  1986. 

Second,  your  papers  were  not  facing  competition  in 
their  central  marketplaces  from  their  print  riv^s.  At  that 
time,  ours  had  eight  other  competitors  breathing  down 
their  necks  each  day,  only  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  one  in  trouble.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of 
the  ironies  of  this  particular  situation  that  the  publishers 
could  never  agree  sufficiently  to  join  forces  to  defeat  the 
unions. 

Third,  I  believe  legislation  exists  here  which  precludes 
the  spreading  of  strikes  from  one  state  to  another.  In  the 
U.K. ,  there  was  nothing  to  stop  everyone  from  piling  in  no 
matter  whether  the  dispute  had  anything  to  do  with  them 
or  not.  The  rail  unions,  the  coal  miners,  and  many  others 
frequently  came  out  in  sympathy  strikes  or  otherwise 
cooperated  with  the  printers,  more  because  these  disputes 
were  seen  as  part  of  a  party  political  battle  than  because  of 
any  relevance  to  their  own  position  as  employees. 


Every  day  11  national  morning 
newspapers  are  produced  In  London 
and  linked  satellite  plants.  Their  total 
sale,  which  has  remained  stable  over 
the  past  30  years,  is  approximately  15.7 
million. 


Other  abuses  were  a  public  scandal:  Men  who  never 
showed  up  at  the  plant  at  all  remaining  on  the  payroll;  jobs 
which  a  16- year-old  could  do  being  held  as  the  preserve  of 
men  paid  $70,000-$90,000  a  year  for  a  six-hour  day,  four 
days  a  week;  the  hiring  of  the  work  force  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  unions  rather  than  management;  and  so  on. 

Worst  of  all  for  the  managers  was  the  constant  disrup¬ 
tion  and  constant  anxiety  that  the  paper  would  not  appear 
the  next  day  —  and  you  must  remember  that,  for  several 
papers,  to  be  off  the  streets  for  two  or  three  weeks  would 
have  meant  closure. 

This  combination  of  adverse  factors  meant  that  innova¬ 
tions  in  typesetting,  color  printing,  distribution,  editorial 
and  advertising  production  —  in  fact,  the  whole  range  of 
activities  which  now  go  to  make  up  a  modem  news¬ 
paper  —  were  held  at  bay  until  the  beginning  of  1986,  for 
at  least  20  years  after  they  became  commercially  available 
and  began  to  be  introduced  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Previous  to  1986,  a  series  of  things  happened.  The  first 
was  Margaret  Thatcher’s  legislation  curbing  the  power  of 
the  unions  (1980). 

Then  a  small-time  free  newspaper  of^rator  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  Eddy  Shah,  refused  to  agree  to  his  work  force  being 
coerced  into  union  membership,  insisting  that  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  individual  choice.  The  result  was  a  head-on, 
extremely  violent  clash  with  the  unions,  but  the  High 
Court  was  now  able  to  rule  that  the  unions  were  acting 
outside  the  law  and  threatened  to  sequestrate  all  their 
assets  if  they  did  not  stop.  They  stopped. 

Meanwhile,  Shah  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  Brit- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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ain’s  first  full-color  national  tabloid  newspaper,  Today, 
with  the  new  technology  ,  employing  one-fifth  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  traditionally  required  on  a  national  newspaper. 

At  the  same  time,  a  lot  more  stealthily,  Rupert  Murdoch 
was  moving  towards  the  final  denouement  with  his  work 
force. 

Toward  the  end  of  1985,  he  told  his  unions  that  they  had 
to  agree  to  his  contractual  terms,  which  contained  no 
strike  clauses,  or  they  would  be  deemed  in  breach  of  their 
contracts,  Murdoch  had  meanwhile  secretly  trained  a 
work  force  made  up  of  electricians  with  no  previous 
experience  of  the  newspaper  industry,  so  when  the  inevi¬ 
table  strike  came,  he  was  in  a  position  to  produce  his 
publications  in  a  new  plant  without  the  traditional  unions. 
He  fired  5 ,500  of  his  work  force  of 6,500  without  a  penny 
of  compensation,  A  bitter  13-month  strike  followed  but,  in 
the  end,  Murdoch,  with  the  help  of  the  courts,  won. 
These  demonstrations  of  proprietorial  strength, 
together  with  a  considerable  windfall  from  the  flotation  of 
the  news  agency  Reuters,  prompted  the  other  large  groups 
to  follow  suit. 

So  began  the  “Fleet  Street  Revolution,”  All  the  other 
publishers  moved  incisively  to  make  sure  that  they  did  not 
miss  out  on  the  opportunity  to  de-man,  to  introduce  state- 
of-the-art  technology,  to  start  up  new  publications  (now 
possible  even  in  this  hugely  competitive  market  due  to 
lower  costs)  and  to  make  profits  commensurate  with  the 
capital  invested  in  their  businesses  and,  above  all,  to  re¬ 
establish  the  ri^t  to  manage. 

The  technical  part  of  the  Fleet  Street  Revolution  will  be 
familiar  to  anyone  who  has  seen  advanced  newspaper 
operations.  Its  principal  constituents  were  the  abandoning 
of  hot  metal;  the  adopting  of  front-end  systems  by  both 
editorial  and  advertising  with  a  final  move  to  photocom¬ 
position  and  the  transfer  largely  to  web-offset  printing;  the 
replacement  of  the  earlier  manual  systems  of  moving 
newspaper  bundles  onto  trucks  by  automatic  bundling  and 
loading;  and,  finally,  the  reduction  of  the  overall  work 
force  by  as  much  as  80%, 

In  England,  this  meant  that  an  important  industry,  and 
one  critical  to  the  operation  of  a  democratic  society,  which 
had  been  driven  almost  to  the  point  of  collapse  and  collec¬ 
tive  bankruptcy,  has  emerged  well-equipped  technically 
and  with  a  labor  force  that  matches  its  needs  (reduced 
from  approximately  30,000  to  approximately  10,000), 
Instead  of  constant  disruption  and  the  loss  of  up  to  60 
million  copies  a  year,  not  one  day  was  lost  last  year,  1988, 
through  industrial  action.  Instead  of  marginal  profitability 
or  even  the  collective  losses  of  previous  years,  1989  will 
see  the  industry  generating  £350-£400  million  of  profits 
($650  million). 

Distribution  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers  ,  rather 
than  the  unions,  and  has  been  totally  restructured  and 
rationalized.  Concomitant  reorganization  of  the  wholesale 
trade  has  also  led  to  great  improvements  in  sales  informa¬ 
tion  retrieval  and  the  potential  for  the  introduction  of  more 
sophisticated  direct  targeting  to  the  consumer. 

The  extent  to  which  the  medium  has  increased  its  inter¬ 
est  and  value  to  the  advertiser  is  difficult  to  quantify 
precisely,  but  it  could  be  as  much  as  30%-50%. 

Among  the  specific  benefits  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  are:  high-quality  ROP  color;  a  range  of  new  color 
magazines;  vastly  improved  reproduction;  greatly 
reduced  copy  deadlines;  the  development  of  links  with 
Continental  European  markets;  regional  editions  in  the 


U,K,;  and,  finally,  completely  new  publications.  And  this 
is  just  the  start.  You  must  remember  that  some  of  the 
major  companies  completed  their  move  out  of  Fleet  Street 
only  in  the  middle  of  this  year. 

Interestingly,  if  disappointingly,  despite  an  unprece¬ 
dented  level  of  activity  involving  the  launch  of  new  publi¬ 
cations;  increased  advertising  expenditure  —  the  Fleet 
Street  papers  spent  approximately  $170  million  promoting 
themselves  last  year  and  this  year  look  like  increasing  that 
total  by  some  50%  —  larger  papers/new  magazines  or 
sections  (in  a  bid  to  provide  added  value);  editorial/adver¬ 
tising  color,  and  altered  distribution,  the  overall  impact  on 
sales  and  readership  figures  has  been  remarkably  limited 
as  yet,  though  the  papers  are  produced  more  profitably,  as 
we  have  seen. 

Now  that  proprietors  are  seeing  profits  commensurate 
with  their  investment  —  News  Corporation,  for:  example, 
the  first  to  benefit  from  the  new  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  methodologies,  has  more  than  quadrupled  its  U,K, 
profits  before  interest  payments  between  19W  and  1988  — 
it  should  be  possible  for  the  industry  to  continue  to  be  run 
rationally. 


He  fired  5,500  of  his  work  force  of 
6,500  without  a  penny  of  compen¬ 
sation.  A  bitter  13-month  strike 
followed  but.  In  the  end,  Murdoch, 
with  the  help  of  the  courts,  won. 


However,  the  past  demonstrates  that  more  mistakes, 
and  more  dangerous  mistakes,  are  made  when  there  is 
plenty  of  money  rather  than  when  it  is  in  short  supply.  So 
care  is  necessary.  One  such  mistake  may  already  be  in 
train  as  publishers  enter  a  period  of  destructive  price  wars 
in  their  bid  to  retain  market  share. 

Seen  from  one  perspective,  the  achievements  of  1985-89 
are  massive,  and  something  the  industry  can  be  proud  of. 
From  another,  all  that  the  “revolution”  has  so  far  accom¬ 
plished  is  to  enable  newspapers  to  be  produced  and  dis¬ 
tributed  efficiently  and  at  a  worthwhile  level  of  profit, 
something  that  was  possible  250  years  ago. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  “revolution,”  to  be  a  true 
revolution,  must  continue  if  it  is  to  enable  the  industry  to 
create  products  relevant  to  the  markets  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  The  newfound  ability  to  run  the  businesses 
rationally  must  not  blind  newspaper  management  to  the 
fact  that  readers  have  no  interest  in  how  newspapers  are 
produced,  only  what  they  offer. 

Our  newspaper  industry  also  has  a  market  which,  like 
yours,  is  already  being  bombarded  with  alternative  means 
of  obtaining  information  and  entertainment,  whose  chil¬ 
dren  watch  television  and  play  computer  games  rather 
than  read,  and  for  whom  the  presence  of  international 
television  programs  in  their  homes  will  soon  seem  as 
everyday  as  the  home-grown  product. 

So  where  will  all  the  new  profits  be  invested?  The 
national  newspaper  market  may  now  be  comparatively 
inexpensive  to  enter,  but  the  cost  of  staying  in  it  and 
succeeding  is  greater  than  ever  and  requires  editorial  and 
marketing  skills  of  the  highest  order.  Mistakes  are  expen¬ 
sive,  The  going  rate  in  Fleet  Street  to  rectify  a  miscalcula¬ 
tion  is  a  minimum  of  $50  million;  usually  it  is  closer  to  $1(M 
million.  Out  of  the  nine  titles  launched  over  this  period,  six 
have  closed  and  only  three  have  prospered. 

In  the  definition  of  the  term  “revolution”  used  here, 
allusion  was  made  to  a  far-reaching  and  drastic  change  in 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Tampa  Tribune  reporter  killed  in  Peru 

British  journaiist  is  a/so  kiiied  in  Ei  Saivador  and 
severai  American  journaiists  are  beaten  in  Czechosiovakia 


A  vacationing  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tri¬ 
bune  reporter  was  killed,  apparently 
by  guerillas  of  the  Maoist-style  Shin¬ 
ing  Path  group,  while  traveling  in  the 
heart  of  Peru’s  most  fertile  cocaine 
valley. 

The  body  of  Todd  Smith,  28,  was 
found  Nov.  18  in  a  playground  in 
Uchiza,  a  town  in  the  Upper  Huallaga 
Valley  about  300  miles  north  of  Lima. 

Pinned  to  Smith's  body  was  a  sign 
that  said,  “This  is  the  way  that  North 
American  spies  die  —  PCP,” 
according  to  a  Reuters  report  citing 
unnamed  military  souces.  PCP  is  the 
acronym  for  the  Communist  Party  of 
Peru,  the  official  name  for  the  Shining 
Path  terrorist  group. 

Tampa  Tribune  managing  editor 
Lawrence  McConnell  said  Smith  had 
gone  to  Peru  on  a  working  vacation. 

Smith  had  been  on  assignment  in 
South  America  for  the  paper  last 


August,  when  he  and  a  photographer 
produced  a  series  about  Colombia’s 
drug  cartels. 

McConnell  said  Smith  was  waiting 
to  board  a  plane  Friday  Nov.  17  from 
Uchiza  to  the  jungle  town  of  Tarapoto 
when  “he  was  overpowered  by  a  lone 
armed  individual,  who  got  him  in  a 
necklock  .  .  .  and  led  him  away.’’ 

The  following  Tuesday,  the  paper 
learned  that  Smith  had  been  reported 
missing  and  that  the  body  of  a  for¬ 
eigner  had  been  found,  McConnell 
said. 

Tribune  vice  president/executive 
editor  H.  Doyle  Harvill  and  a  reporter 
went  to  Lima  to  investigate.  Smith 
was  identified  by  dental  X-rays  that 
were  transmitted  to  Reuter’s  Lima 
bureau  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Smith  was  buried  in  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  Nov.  25.  A  political  columnist 
for  the  paper’s  six  Hillsborough 


County  editions.  Smith  had  worked  at 
the  Tribune  since  April  1988. 

In  El  Salvador,  David  Blundy,  a 
reporter  for  the  Sunday  Correspon¬ 
dent  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  sniper 
during  street  fighting  between  ret^ls 
and  government  soldiers. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  has  protested 
the  beatings  of  American  journalists 
by  the  Czechoslovakian  government. 

Journalists  were  hit  when  club¬ 
swinging  riot  police  attacked  partici¬ 
pants  in  an  anti-government  rally. 

Paula  Butturini,  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  required  several 
stitches  on  her  head  and  Michael 
Schwarz,  a  photographer  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  Andy 
Alexander  of  Cox  Newspapers’ 
Washington  bureau  and  Jonathan 
Kaufman  of  the  Boston  Globe  were 
also  beaten  by  police. 


Strike  threat  ends  as  JOA  editions  roll  out 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Two  days  before  a  midnight  Nov. 
30  deadline,  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Agency  reached  tentative  agreements 
with  all  the  unions  that  produce  the 
newly  partially  merged  Detroit  News 
and  Detroit  Free  Press. 

During  the  talks,  the  morning  pub¬ 
lishing  cycle  Free  Press  and  the 
Press  —  now  an  afternoon  paper 
again  —  rolled  out  with  few  problems 
from  a  combined  work  force. 

The  tentative  settlement  with  six 
newspaper  unions  removed  a  strike 
threat  that  could  have  crippled  the 
new  Detroit  joint  newspaper  agency’s 


biggest  challenge:  producing  the  first 
combined  Saturday  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  Dec.  2  and  3. 

“I  was  always  confident  we  would 
arrive  at  an  agreement,”  said  William 
Keating,  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency, 
which  manages  the  newspapers’  com¬ 
bined  business  and  production  opera¬ 
tions. 

Terms  of  the  settlement  were  not 
released  pending  notification  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  newly  JOA-produced  dailies 
hit  Detroit  streets  Monday  Nov.  27 
with  the  same  low  cover  prices:  150 
for  the  circulation-leading  News  and 


200  for  the  Free  Press. 

Keating  told  E&P  that  any  price 
increase  —  which  is  widely 
expected  —  would  be  announced  “at 
the  time  we  are  about  to  make  the 
increase.” 

Similarly,  ad  rates  remained  the 
same  as  the  new  JOA  editions  roiled 
out. 

Some  450  employees  were  shed 
from  the  two  papers  in  the  week 
before  the  partial  merger,  Keating 
said. 

The  great  majority  accepted  buy¬ 
outs  or  offers  of  early  retirement,  he 
said.  Only  a  “very  few”  —  about 
30  —  were  formally  laid  off,  he  said. 


Grant  for  victims  of  Louisviiie  shooting 


The  Gannett  Foundation  will  give  a 
$25,000  grant  to  the  Greater  Louis¬ 
ville  Community  Relief  Fund  to  help 
the  victims  and  families  of  20  people 


killed  or  wounded  in  a  shooting  ram¬ 
page  at  the  Standard  Gravure  Corp.  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  14. 

The  grant  was  recommended  by 


Courier-Journal  president  and 
publisher  George  N.  Gill  and 
approved  by  the  foundation’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 


Summit 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


pro-rated  basis. 

“It  will  be  a  challenge,”  said 
Washington  Post  deputy  managing 


editor  for  foreign  news  Michael  Get- 
ler,  comparing  the  summit  with  meet¬ 


meeting.” 

It  is  obvious  the  effort  by  the  White 


ings  of  Allied  leaders  late  in  World  House  to  treat  this  as  a  meeting  in 


War  II. 

“It  is  a  summit  at  what  looks  like  a 
new  period  of  history,”  Getler  said. 
“It’s  turning  into  a  more  substantive 


anticipation  for  a  1990  summit  have 
gone  by  the  wayside  because  of 
events  in  Europe,”  said  O’Rourke. 
‘This  is  a  very  important  meeting.” 
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British  Press 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


both  methods  and  ideas;  as  far  as  the  former  is  concerned, 
the  industry  can  rightly  claim  that  it  has  achieved  its 
objective. 

However,  the  success  of  the  exercise  will  not  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  full  page  makeup  on 
screen  or  redesigned  transport  systems,  but  by  evidence 
that  newspaper  publishers  and  editors  have  recognized 
that  changes  as  fundamental  as  those  that  took  place 
between  the  two  World  Wars  have  taken  place  in  the 
community  over  the  past  three  decades. 

These  changes  will  continue  at  increasing  speed  and  our 
industry  —  that  is,  the  communication  of  information  and 
ideas  —  must  develop  to  keep  pace  not  only  in  approach 
and  technical  expertise  and  within  the  U.K.  and  across 
Europe,  but  worldwide. 

In  the  U.K.,  we  are  closing  the  gap  between  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  global  markets  and  yours.  For  example,  the 
Financial  Times  has  entered  into  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments  through  acquisition  with  Les  Echos  in  Paris,  NRC 
Handelsblatt  in  Holland,  Expansion  in  Spain,  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Post  in  Canada,  as  well  as  opening  an  office  in  Japan 
and  setting  up  a  joint  publishing  deal  in  India  with  the 
intention  to  print  and  publish  in  both  countries.  These 
factors,  together  with  the  development  of  sensible  rela¬ 
tionships  with  our  work  forces  —  and,  of  course,  sound 
investment  policies  —  will  shape  the  future  of  the  industry. 

The  most  recent  area  of  discussion  in  both  the  U.K.  and 
U.S.A.  has  been  the  availability  of  information  to  indivi¬ 
duals  via  personal  computers  linked  to  databases  —  in  a 
sense,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  powers  that 
have  hitherto  been  the  preserve  of  the  mass  media.  The 
convergent  media  technologies  will,  it  is  supposed,  give  us 
all  access  to  unlimited  information  as  well  as  to  the  best 
teachers  and  thinkers  in  the  world  and,  I  assume,  all  the 
news  stories,  through  computers  in  our  own  homes. 

Whether  the  ultimate  course  is  the  one  envisaged  by 
MIT’s  Media  Lab,  with  its  vision  of  mass  media  as  indivi¬ 
dualized  media,  or  whether  this  advance,  if  it  occurs,  will 
in  fact  affect  the  news  media  at  all  is  as  yet  unknown. 

No  matter  if  a  newspaper  can  be  printed  page  by  page 
out  of  your  television  set,  what  is  written  on  it  will  still  be 
the  same  mix  as  is  required  today,  i.e.:  news,  sports,  etc. 
In  other  words,  form  may  have  changed,  but  content  will 
remain  the  same. 

However,  in  the  U.K.,  the  present,  not  the  future,  is 
presenting  something  of  a  dilemma.  What  has  been 
created  at  the  cost  of  some  $3.5  billion  is  a  resplendent 
update  of  a  situation  which  should  have  been  carried  out 
with  great  skill  at  breakneck  speed.  Managers  could  be 
forgiven  for  momentarily  asking  for  a  break,  but  managers  are 
remarkably  unforgiving  and  scientific  progress  rematicably 
unconcern^  with  human  weaknesses  such  as  fatigue. 

There  is  no  disrespect  implied  when  I  suggest  that  no 
one,  no  matter  how  elevated,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
quite  knows  what  will  happen  next.  In  that  sense,  we  are 
indeed  entering  a  new  world,  the  operating  parameters  of 
which  are  being  written  day  by  day. 

The  requirement  for  editors  and  managers  capable  of 
operating  in  unknown  and  fast-changing  circumstances 
seems  now  certain  to  spread  throughout  all  levels  of  our 
business  but,  in  their  new  environment,  these  businesses 
should  have  no  problem  in  attracting  to  them  executives 
equal  to  the  challenge.  Given  that,  the  newspaper  industry 
should  have  few  problems  and  can  enter  the  fifth  century 
of  its  recorded  activity  with  confidence. 


The  former  office  of  Britain's  Lord  Northcliffe,  from 
which  he  planned  the  launch  of  the  Daily  Mail  in  1896, 
was  turned  into  a  boardroom  for  Associated  Newspapers 
by  Northfield's  brother,  the  first  Viscount  Rothermere  in 
1922. 

To  preserve  the  room,  the  third  viscount  recently  hod 
Associated  Newspaper's  boardroom  (top)  dismantled 
and  moved  four  miles  away  to  a  room  at  the  company's 
new  headquarters  (center),  where  it  was  reassembled  in 
precise  detail  (below). 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


Why  did  Reg  Murphy  bring  Parade  to 
The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun? 


“Here  at  The  Baltimore  Sun,  we’re  always  eager  to  implement  features 
that  will  make  our  newspapers  more  informative,  more  enjoyable. 

That’s  really  the  best  way  to  attract  new  readers. 

“So  when  Parade  became  available  in  our  market  after  The  News- American 


ceased  publication,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  make  our  Sunday  product 


more  attractive  to  News- American  readers ,  our  readers , 
and  everyone  else  who  likes  incisive,  lively  writing  on 
topics  of  interest  nationwide. 

“We’re  particularly  impressed  with  Personality  Parade 
Intelligence  Report  and  Parade’s  in-depth  human  interest 
stories .  In  short ,  Parade  has  proven  to  be  the  perfect 
complement  to  our  locally  acclaimed  Sun  Magazine . 

And  we  don’t  think  it’s  coincidental  that  our  Sunday 
circulation  has  grown  by  57,000  since  adding  Parade.” 

Featured  in  over 300 newspapers 
every  Sunday. 
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Adapting  to  change 

Newspapers  are  advised  to  gear  up  for  the  new  age  of  journalism 


By  M.L.Stein 

The  world  is  changing,  people  are 
changing,  and  newspapers  had  better 
adapt  to  the  changes  because  their 
survival  depends  on  it. 

The  warning  is  heard  often  these 
days  at  conferences  of  editors  and 
publishers  but  it  usually  comes  from 
newspaper  analysts,  college  profes¬ 
sors,  pollsters  and  other  media  watch¬ 
ers. 

This  time  it  came  from  the  inside. 

Two  editors  of  large  dailies,  John 
Walter  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  and  N.  Christian  Ander¬ 
son  of  the  Orange  County  Register, 
told  their  colleagues  it  is  time  to  shed 
old  thinking  about  the  way  newspa¬ 
pers  are  produced  and  gear  up  for  the 
new  age  of  journalism. 

The  scene  was  the  annual  meeting 
of  APACAHN,  the  Associated  Press 
Association  of  California,  Arizona, 
Hawaii  and  Nevada  at  St.  Helena, 
Calif. 


publishers,  are  reaching  these  readers 
with  stories  “that  read  friendly,  like 
they  are  following  you,”  Walter  con¬ 
tended. 

Walter,  a  former  USA  Today  senior 
editor,  cited  a  disagreement  with  his 
own  staff  about  an  Atlanta  home  and 
garden  show,  which  sub  editors  were 
inclined  to  play  down. 

Theii  impression,  he  continued, 
was  that  only  about  3,000  people 
attended  the  event.  A  little  research, 
he  continued,  revealed  that  the  show 
drew  30,000.  A  chili  cook-off,  he 
added,  brought  in  70,000  people. 

“If  we  ignore  such  stories  we  have 
written  ourselves  out  of  the  main¬ 
stream  of  events,”  the  speaker 
stated. 

Later,  in  an  interview,  Walter 
acknowledged  that  garden  shows  and 
cook-offs  are  soft  news,  but  said  they 
do  not  preclude  hard  news. 

“Both  should  have  their  share  in 
the  paper,”  he  observed. 

Anderson  pointed  out  that  in  1967, 


‘7  go  into  their  homes  and  they  are  not 
embarrassed  to  have  the  paper  on  the  floor  with  the 
rubber  band  still  on  it,”  he  said.  “This  tells  me  that 
maybe  we’ve  convinced  them  to  buy  it,  but  have  not 
convinced  them  to  consume  it.” 


Asserting  that  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally  do  not  report  today’s  realities  of 
baby  boomers,  changing  lifestyles, 
minorities,  childless  homes,  women's 
new  roles  and  two-income  house¬ 
holds,  Walter,  managing  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  papers,  asked  rhetorically, 
“Why  don’t  newspapers  reflect  our 
lives? 

“Because  we  ain’t  built  that  way,” 
he  answered,  “but  future  readers  are 
telling  us  we  better  get  built  that  way. 
Let’s  all  go  home  tonight  and  create 
sections  for  working  women  and  cop¬ 
ing  with  child  raising.” 

He  contended  that  newspapers  are 
not  running  enough  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  about  people  in  everyday  situa¬ 
tions  that  readers  relate  to,  such  as 
day-care  centers. 

Suburban  and  special-interest 
weeklies,  which  are  not  considered 
competition  by  many  editors  and 


73%  of  adults  in  the  country  said  they 
read  a  newspaper  yesterday.  This 
year,  that  figure  has  declined  to  51%, 
although  the  “good  news”  is  a  cur¬ 
rent  “high  incidence”  of  Sunday 
newspaper  reading,  he  said. 

Still,  he  noted,  between  1967  and 
1989,  households  increased  by  33 
million  while  newspaper  circulation 
declined. 

“It  doesn’t  take  a  rocket  scientist 
to  figure  which  way  that  line  is 
headed,  and  it’s  not  in  a  very  posi¬ 
tive”  direction,  said  Anderson,  who 
chairs  the  board  of  direcvors  for  New 
Directions  for  News,  a  newspaper 
think  tank. 

Remarking  that  the  Register  has 
been  called  one  of  the  nation’s  “most 
respected  newspapers”  by  the 
National  Press  Club,  its  editor  said 
with  irony:  “In  one  of  America’s 
most  affluent,  literate  localities,  this 


big,  respected  newspaper  reaches 
less  than  42%  of  the  households.” 

He  added  that  the  Register  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  combined  get  into  only 
60%  of  the  households. 

Anderson  urged  the  audience  to 
“awaken  their  new^irooms”  to  the 
fading  penetration  of  newspapers. 

“We  have  a  big  challenge  out 
there,”  he  went  on.  “Keep  in  mind 
that  while  newspaper  circulation 
stayed  flat,  magazine  sales  doubled. 
It’s  true  that  people  today  have  less 
discretionary  time  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  they  don’t  use  this  time  for 
reading.  The  question  is.  Where  do 
newspapers  intervene  in  this  period  of 
[discretionary]  time?” 

Anderson  also  pointed  to  the  need 
for  more  content  to  which  readers  can 
relate.  He  said  he  is  following  through 
on  this  idea  by  planning  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  approaches  to  news  at  the 
Register. 

One  idea,  he  related,  is  to  assign  a 
reporter  to  cover  shopping  malls  as  a 
beat  since  so  many  people  spend  so 
much  time  there. 

Anderson  said  he  also  is  thinking 
about  assigning  four  staffers  to  cover 
food.  They  would  deal  individually 
with  restaurants,  fast-food,  grocery 
shopping  and  food  products. 

He  expressed  concern  about  the 
large  number  of  “rubber-band 
people”  —  those  who  buy  a  paper 
but  don’t  unfold  it. 

“I  go  into  their  homes  and  they  are 
not  embarrassed  to  have  the  paper  on 
the  floor  with  the  rubber  band  still  on 
it,”  he  said.  “This  tells  me  that  maybe 
we’ve  convinced  them  to  buy  it,  but 
have  not  convinced  them  to  consume 
it.  We  all  know  that  when  people  buy 
something,  and  don’t  consume  it, 
they  don’t  keep  buying  it.” 

Hertz  to  modify  ads 

A  National  Advertising  Review 
Board  panel  has  recommended  that 
Hertz  modify  its  advertising  claiming 
its  newly  expedited  car  rental  service 
is  faster  than  other  traditional  or 
expedited  rental  services. 

The  NARB  panel,  however,  also 
held  that  the  advertising  does  not 
exaggerate  the  availability  of  Hertz’s 
1  Club  Gold  Service  in  introductory 
advertising  for  the  new  service . 
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If  your  newspaper  is  not  part  of 
the  newly merged  LNA/Aledia 
Records  database,  your  sales 
are  just  a  shadow.of  what  they 
could  be.'* 

LNA/Media  Records  is  the 
primary  source  of  competitive 
data  used  by  ad  agencies,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  major  retailers  to  plan 
their  media  purchases.  So  if 
your  newspaper  isn’t  part  of  the 
database,  here’s  what  you’re 


missing  out  on: 

’  EXPOSURE.  In  exclusive  reports 
like  the  BAR/LNA  Multi-Nledia 
Service,  which  now  shows 
newspaper  advertising  as  part 
of  a  nine-media  total.  And  Day- 
"  of-the-VVeek  reports  used  by 
major  retailers  to  track  the 
performance  of  their  various 
products.  . 

COMPETITIVE  INFORMATION. 

That  you  need  to  build  a 
stronger  sales  story.  And 
to  uncover  new  sources 
of  revenue.. 

ON-llNE  SERVICES.  Which  save 
time  on  research  so  your 
sales  team  can  spend  more 
time  selling.  , 


NEWAND  UPCOMING  REPORTS.  Like  the 
custom  reports  we’re  develop¬ 
ing  which  will  show  you  ad  ex-' 
penditure  dollars  by  account 
1  across  five  media  within  your  •' 
/oc«/niarket.  ' 

Now  think  what  you  could  do 
as  a  subscriber. 

You  could  increase  your  visi¬ 
bility  to  the  people  who  make 
buying  decisions.  Target  new 
business.  Position  yourself 
^  more  effectively  against  your 
competition  —  most  of  whom 
will  also  be  subscribing  to  LNA/ 
Media  Records. 

And  create  opportunities  to, 
increase  your  advertising  sales. 
All  of  which  could  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  survival  in  this  tough, 
competitive  market. 

For  more  information  on 
the  opportunities  being  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  newspaper 
ihdustrv,  call  Jim  Farrell  at 
l-800-LNA-r)ATAor212-  * 

'■  725-2700. 

•  Join  the  LNA/Media  Re-  ' 
cords  database.  Don’t  keep 
your  newspaper  in  the  dark. 
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Publishers  to  legislators: 


Don’t  mandate  recycling 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  it  comes  to  recycling  news¬ 
papers,  publishers  take  their  position 
from  Henry  Thoreau:  that  govern¬ 
ment  governs  best  which  governs 
least. 

“Our  need  is  still  to  have  absolutely 
no  legislation  in  any  state  in  the 
nation,”  Sandra  Calkins  Hardy,  vice 
president  of  Calkins  Newspapers 
group,  declared  at  the  recent  Inland 
Press  Association  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago. 

But  Hardy  other  publishers  are 
discovering  that  legislators  have 
other  ideas. 

In  state  after  state,  newspaper  own¬ 
ers  are  coming  up  against  proposals 
that  Dixon  (Ill.)  Telegraph  publisher 
William  E.  Shaw  calls  “shock  legisla¬ 
tion.”  Consider  a  bill  that  sprung 
from  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  this 
summer. 


portrays  legislatures  in  an  even  more 
chilling  light. 

They  threaten  no  less  than  the  free 
press  itself,  she  told  the  Inland  meet¬ 
ing. 

“Legislators  have  come  up  with 
1,001  ideas  that  all  come  down  to 
regulation  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  —  and  that  is  something  you 
do  not  want,”  she  said. 

“We  will  surely,”  Rush  continued, 
“find  the  government  looking  down 
our  shoulders  on  newsprint  in  a  way 
that  we  have  not  experienced  in  200 
years  of  an  Anglo-American  free 
press.  Even  in  the  days  of  newsprint 
rationing  in  [World  War  II],  we  had 
publishers  of  those  boards  helping  to 
make  the  decisions. 

“Now  legislators  apparently  feel 
the  state  knows  best,”  she  con¬ 
cluded. 

It  is  not,  these  newspaper  interests 
emphasized,  that  the  industry  is  mini¬ 


“Legislators  have  come  up  with  1,001  ideas  that  aii 
come  down  to  reguiation  of  the  newsprint  industry  — 
and  that  is  something  you  do  not  want,’*  she  said. 


“It  would  have  required  newspa¬ 
pers  to  use  recycled  newsprint  for 
45%  (of  total  newsprint)  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  65%  by  the  end  of  1990  and 
90%  by  the  end  of  ’91,”  Hardy  said. 

Given  the  collapse  of  the  recycled 
newspaper  market  and  the  current 
state  of  recycling  capacity,  the  pro¬ 
posal,  Hardy  noted,  is  wildly  imprac¬ 
tical. 

Hardy  and  others  warned  Inland 
members  about  accepting  even  very 
practical  proposals  from  their  legisla¬ 
tures. 

“If  we  can  keep  numbers  [of 
required  recycling  goals]  away  from 
these  bills,  then  we  have  a  good 
choice.  Because  as  innocuous  and 
easily  achievable  as  it  may  seem  at  the 
time,  you  have  to  ask  some  questions: 
Who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  paperwork 
for  checking  the  fiber?  We 
are  .  .  .  Any  time  you  get  into  num¬ 
bers  you  start  negotiating  with  the 
legislature  —  and  they  can  up  the 
ante,”  Hardy  said. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  attorney  Tonda  Rush 


mizing  the  nation’s  garbage  problem. 

Indeed,  Rush  herself  says  the  com¬ 
bined  landfill  and  recycling  issue 
amounts  to  a  “six-alarm  fire.” 

She  says,  too,  that  recycling  is  a 
positive  good. 

“I  think  the  good  news  for  us 
in  these  burgeoning  recycling 
programs  ...  is  the  opportunity  to 
hold  down  newsprint  costs.  We  can 
use  the  fiber  again,  as  an  insurance 
policy  against  problems  in  the  timber 
industry,”  Rush  said. 

But  publishers  want  to  set  legisla¬ 
tive  ground  rules  themselves  —  and 
they  want  to  be  treated  like  any  other 
industry  that  makes  a  reasonably 
environment-friendly  product. 

“There  are  still  environmentalists 
out  there  who  believe  publishers  are 
responsible  for  their  final  retail  prod¬ 
uct,  even  though  no  other  industry  is 
asked  to  do  that,”  Calkins  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Hardy  said. 

Wisconsin  publishers  discovered 
that  when  the  Legislature  named  a 
committee  to  consider  recycling  pro¬ 
grams  for  a  broad  range  of  products. 


“The  committee  was  loaded  right 
from  the  start,”  Robert  Johnson, 
senior  vice  president  and  purchasing 
director  of  Journal/Sentinel  Inc.  in 
Milwaukee. 

“Full  of  environmentalists,  munici¬ 
pal-types  who  were  involved  in  recy¬ 
cling,”  he  continued,  “and  to  my 
recollection  there  were  no  business 
representatives,  certainly  none  from 
our  industry.” 

However,  rather  than  cry  foul,  the 
Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association 
decided  on  a  strategy  that  James 
called  “active  cooperation.” 

Publishers  issued  a  position  paper 
and  invited  state  committee  members 
to  visit  newspapers  and  mills. 

Ultimately,  Wisconsin  publishers 
had  to  settle  for  numerical  recycled 
newsprint  goals,  but  these  were  far 
more  acceptable  than  the  40%  goal 
that  many  environmentalists  hoped  to 
get. 

Under  the  guidelines,  individual 
papers  will  have  to  use  an  average  of 
5%  recycled  newsprint  by  1991.  The 
scale  increases  gradually  to  2001 
when  the  average  would  be  17%. 

All  the  numbers  assume  availability 
of  newsprint  at  “reasonable  cost,” 
and  there  are  other  mitigating  factors 
in  the  proposal  {E&P,  Oct.  28).  No 
numbers  are  involved  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  newspaper  recycling  agreement 
with  publishers,  Calkins  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Hardy  said. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  law,  just  an 
agreement  between  the  state  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  that  publishers  would 
strive  to  use  “as  much  recycled  news¬ 
print  as  possible  as  long  as  it  is  of  the 
appropriate  quality  and  price,” 
Hardy  said. 

Kansas  City  Star  to 
distribute  Parade 

Parade  magazine  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  with  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
beginning  March  4,  1990,  bringing 
Parade’s  circulation  to  an  all-time 
high  of  34,546,0(X)  in  330  newspapers. 

The  new  advertising  rate  for  a  four- 
color  page  in  Parade  will  be  $415,600, 
up  1.2%  over  the  current  rate  of 
$410,500.  A  black-and-white  page  will 
increase  from  $332,300  to  $336,5(X). 
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Alternative  weekly 
planned  for 
Indianapolis 

A  new  limited  partnership  has  been 
formed  to  publish  Indianapolis  Extra, 
an  alternative  weekly  that  the  group 
plans  to  have  on  the  newsstands  by 
next  March. 

Publisher  Larry  R.  Rainey  said  the 
planned  publication  hopes  to  be  a 
“Midwestern  version  of  the  Village 
Voice"  in  New  York.  Indianapolis 
Extra  will  focus  on  urban  issues,  poli¬ 
tics  and  arts  and  entertainment. 

Indianapolis  Extra  is  owned  by 
MidAmerica  Media  Inc.,  a  newly 
formed  limited  partnership.  The 
financing  for  the  venture  was  put  up 
by  the  limited  partners,  but 
MidAmerica  has  also  secured  lines  of 
credit  with  banks  for  additional 
financing,  Rainey  said.  The  chairman 
of  MidAmerca  is  Kevin  McKinney. 

The  publication  is  in  the  process  of 
hiring  staff  and  deciding  on  “key  per¬ 
sonnel,”  Rainey  said. 

Unlike  most  alternative  weeklies, 
Indianapolis  Extra  will  be  a  paid 
publication,  selling  for  $1  a  copy  on 
newsstands.  Subscriptions  will  cost 
$29.95  a  year.  Rainey  said  circulation 
projections  call  for  sales  to  reach 
60,000  to  75,000  in  three  to  five  years. 

Rainey  did  not  feel  his  publication 
would  be  a  direct  competitor  of  the 
city’s  two  dailies,  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  both  published  by 
Central  Newspapers. 

“Indianapolis  never  had  an  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly,”  he  said.  “There’s  a 
definite  niche  in  our  market  for  us  to 
fill.” 

Rainey  worked  on  his  college 
paper,  the  Daily  Student,  while 
attending  the  University  of  Indiana  at 
Bloomington.  After  graduation,  how¬ 
ever,  he  pursued  a  military  career  and 
spent  12 'A  years  in  the  Army  where  he 
was  a  helicopter  pilot.  He  left  the 
service  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  is 
now  a  major  in  the  ready  reserves. 

Rainey,  who  is  a  shareholder  in 
MidAmerica,  said  he  devoted  “all  my 
resources”  to  the  publishing  venture. 

Other  staff  members  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Extra  include  editor-in-chief 
Ronald  C.  Tierney  and  advertising 
director  Brian  Kelly. 

Morning  News  has 
started  fund  raising 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  Chari¬ 
ties,  which  has  raised  more  than  $1 .5 
million  for  agencies  that  help  the  hun¬ 
gry  and  homeless,  has  begun  its 
fourth  annual  fund-raising  campaign. 


PAUL 


MILLER 


WASHINGTON  REPCMITING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications 

neing 

accepted. 


The  Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships  program 
is  designed  to  help  Washington-based  print  and  broadcast 
bureau  chiefs  and  staffers  do  a  better  job  of  developing  locally 
oriented  news  stories  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Beginning  in  Spring  1990, 15  fellows  will  spend  two  days 
a  month  for  12  months  meeting  with  experienced  Washington 
journalists,  visiting  the  places  where  local  news  originates, 
learning  how  to  obtain  information,  and  getting  to  know 
prominent  newsmakers  and  behind-the-scenes  news  sources. 

Eligibility  The  fellowships  are  designed  primarily  for 
journalists  currently  or  about  to  be  assigned  to  Washington 
by  any  regional  or  national  newspaper,  wire  service,  or  radio 
or  television  station  maintaining  a  bureau  in  Washington. 
Applicants’  employers  must  endorse  applications  and  affirm 
recipients  will  be  permitted  to  attend  ^1  sessions. 

Selection  Fellowships  will  be  awarded  based  on  applicants’ 
potential  to  provide  superior  coverage  of  locally  oriented  news 
in  Washington  for  readers  and  audiences  across  the  country. 

Schedule  Applications  are  due  January  15, 1990  and  recipients 
will  be  announced  in  February  1990.  Classes  start  in  April  1990. 

Location  Many  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  the  National  Press  Building  at  14th  and  F  Streets, 
N.W  Others  will  take  place  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Faculty  The  associates  who  will  teach  the  sessions  include 
experienced  Washington  reporters,  analysts,  public-affairs 
specialists,  lobbyists,  and  other  Washington-based  experts. 

Fees  The  fellowships  are  tuition-free.  Meals,  and  when 
applicable,  transportation  and  lodging  will  be  provided. 

Affiliation  The  fellowships  are  an  operating  program  of 
the  Gannett  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Press  Foundation,  and  using  the  facilities  of 
the  National  Press  Club. 


Additional  information  and  application  forms  are  available  from: 

Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships 

P.O.  Box  12310,  Arlington,  VA  22209,  Phone:  (703)  284-6727 
after  November  15, 1989:  (703)  875-0920 
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A  common  thread 

Journalism  In  the  various  Central  American 
countries  suffers  from  similar  problems 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Central  American  journalism  suf¬ 
fers  from  generally  poor  training,  low 
salaries,  weak  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  and  “various  degrees  of  risk,”  a 
leading  Costa  Rican  editor  told  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  journalism  confer¬ 
ence. 

Although  the  countries  have  differ¬ 
ent  economic,  social,  political,  cul¬ 
tural  and  military  situations,  a  fairly 
common  thread  runs  through  their 
media,  said  Eduardo  Ulibarri,  editor- 
in-chief  of  La  Nacion,  Costa  Rica’s 
leading  newspaper. 

Ulibarri,  who  spoke  at  the  School 
of  Journalism’s  annual  Journalism 
Week,  said  Central  America’s  few 
journalism  schools  produce  a  “weak 
quality  of  journalism  education.” 

“It’s  difficult  to  enroll  the  best  and 
the  brightest  into  Central  American 


journalism,”  he  continued.  “Schools 
lack  books,  good  teachers  and  com¬ 
mitted  students.” 

Low  wage  scales  also  make  jour¬ 
nalism  an  “undervalued  profession,” 
the  speaker  stated. 

Low  wage  scales  also 
make  journalism  an 
“undervalued  pro¬ 
fession,”  the  speaker 
stated. 


Journalism  is  not  a  “clear  option 
for  many  young  people,”  Ulibarri 
reported.  He  explained  that  pay  for 
journalists  is  less  than  other  profes¬ 
sions  with  the  exception  of  teachers. 
This  situation,  he  said,  creates  con¬ 


flicts  of  interest  since  many  reporters 
must  moonlight  in  public  relations  or 
government  jobs  to  make  a  living. 

Stronger  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  would  promote  better  profes¬ 
sional  practices  and  ethical  stan¬ 
dards,  Ulibarri  maintained. 

The  risks  undertaken  by  Central 
American  media  staffers  include 
assassination,  he  said.  A  number  of 
Latin  American  journalists  have  been 
killed  in  recent  years. 

Ulibarri,  a  Missouri  journalism 
graduate  and  a  former  Nieman  Fel¬ 
low,  listed  “weak  press  autonomy” 
as  another  Central  American  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  press’s  role  is  not  clearly 
defined  in  the  laws  of  most  of  the 
countries  and  “some  media  are  not 
perceived  by  their  owners  as  auton¬ 
omous  businesses,”  he  said.  “News 


SIXTH  ANNUAL 

LOWELL  THOMAS 

TRAVEL  JOURNALISM  COMPETITION 

Grand  Award  for  “Travel  Journalist  of  the  Year”:  $1,000 
Fifteen  Awards  of  $500  each 

Open  to  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  Journalists; 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Books,  Photography,  Film,  Video,  Radio 

Sponsored  by  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers  Foundation 
Judging  by  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 


Write  for  rules  to;  Society  of  American  Travei  Writers  Foundation 
1155  Connecticut  Ave. 

Suite  500 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  February  12,  1990 
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at  Low 
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Corporate  Advertisements  with 
Correct  Use  of  Specific  Trademarks 


'  j  It’s  not  - 
National  Secretaries  Week  or 
National  Secretaries  Day, 

It’s 

PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARIES  WEEK. 

and 

PROFESSIONAL 

SECRETARIES  DAY.. 

How  do  we  know? 

We  founded  it. 

This  commemorative  week  was  created  by  Professional  Secretaries 
International®  (PSI)  in  1952  to  recognize  secretarial  achievements  and  to  show 
the  tremendous  potential  of  the  secretarial  career.  Professional  Secretaries 
Week  K  is  celebrated  worldwide  the  last  full  week  in  April,  with  Wednesday  of 
that  week  designated  as  Professional  Secretaries  Day®. 

The  word  “Professional”  says  it  all.  Today’s  secretaries  are  professionals 
who  have  become  an  integral  part  of  many  successful  businesses.  Please  help 
us  maintain  our  image  by  remembering  the  w  ord  “Professional”  in  our  name 
and  by  using  our  registered  trademark  as  it  appears  above. 


prafessioiial  §ec]«taries  intemational, 

301  East  Armour  Boulevard  •  Kansas  City  MO  64111-1299  •  816/531-7010 


Trademark  protection 

A  guide  for  the  press 


By  Julius  R.  Lunsford  Jr. 

1.  Introduction 

This  writer  has  spent  over  50  years 
of  his  professional  career  in  endeav¬ 
oring  to  protect  trademarks.  In 
December  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher 
inaugurated  a  program  designed  to 
effect  a  plan  of  communication,  coop¬ 
eration  and  collaboration  between 
trademark  owners,  who  are  the  major 
advertisers  in  the  press,  and  the 
media,  which  advertise,  and  in  effect, 
promote  trademarks,  also  known  and 
recognized  as  brand  names.  The  suc¬ 
cess  and  effectiveness  of  the  program 
is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  news  stories 
and  other  publications  stressing  the 
importance  of  trademarks.  Subse¬ 
quent  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  inau¬ 
gural  issue.  Reader’s  Digest  has  run 
three  issues  on:  “What’s  beliind  the 
name?’’  In  the  first  issue,  25  marks 
were  used;  in  the  second,  20  well- 
known  trademarks  were  used;  and  in 
the  third,  18  were  used.  In  addition, 
several  stories  on  the  leading  trade¬ 
marks  most  popular,  best  recognized, 
and  legally  protected  were  published. 
This  is  proof  of  the  classic  quotation: 
“If  it  is  true  that  we  live  by  symbols,  it 
is  no  less  true  that  we  purchase  goods 
by  them.” 

In  efforts  to  assist  Editor  & 
Publisher,  this  author  has  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  contribute  an  article  in  each 
issue.  The  first  dealt  with  “The  philo¬ 
sophy  of  trademarks,”  illustrating 
how  the  public  relies  on  trademarks, 
their  value  and  worth,  history,  func¬ 
tions,  how  they  can  be  lost,  and  the 
necessity  to  protect  them.  The  second 
endeavored  to  illustrate  “The  role  of 
the  press,”  pointing  out  that  the  press 
itself  is  identified  by  trademarks  and 
that  the  press  has  the  duty  to  tell  the 
truth  —  what  brand-name  products 


Julius  R.  Lunsford  Jr.  is  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Jones  Askew  &  Luns¬ 
ford  of  Atlanta,  GA.;  past  president  of 
the  United  States  Trademark  Associa¬ 
tion,  former  trademark  counsel  for  the 
Coca-Cola  Company,  and  a  senior 
adviser  to  the  United  States  Trade¬ 
mark  Association’s  Revision  Commis¬ 
sion. 


use  their  marks  correctly.  The  ad 
cited  were  published  by  other  trade¬ 
mark  owners  to  encourage  the  press 
to  use  their  trademarks  correctly. 

11.  1989  —  The  Year  That  Was 
The  year  1989  was  significant  for 
trademarks.  In  addition  to  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  Trademark 
Supplement  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  the  third  edition  by  Reader’s 
Digest,  in  January,  this  author 
received  a  letter  from  the  publisher  of 
Famous  Advertised  Trademarks 
which  read  in  part: 

“Allow  me  to  extend  my  con¬ 
gratulations  on  your  excellent 
article  in  the  December  supple¬ 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine.  Your  statement  that: 
‘Supervising  the  use  of  our 
trademarks  is  an  affirmative 
duty  of  the  owner  in  order  to 
preserve  their  integrity  and  to 
maintain  their  validity’  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  message  we  attempt 
to  convey  as  the  reason  for 
participation  in  our  pro¬ 
gram  ....  Again,  thanks  are 
owed  you  for  your  continued 
efforts  to  enlighten  and  protect 
the  integrity  of  trademarks.” 

The  Don  Robinson  Company  has 
been  publishing  Famous  Advertised 
Trademarks  continuously  since  at 
least  as  early  as  1953  when  this  writer 
furnished  that  publication  a  list  of  32 
(Continued  on  page  2T) 


were  served  at  social  events,  etc.  The 
third  article,  entitled  “Can  trade¬ 
marks  be  destroyed  by  the  press?” 
stressed  that  the  press  has  an  enorm¬ 
ous  impact  on  public  perception  and 
that  many  trademarks  of  newspapers 
are  registered  trademarks  and  many 
have  been  involved  in  trademark  liti¬ 
gation.  In  the  fourth  article,  entitled 
“A  trademark  primer  for  the  press,” 
we  strived  to  identify  the  function  of 
trademarks,  their  selection,  the 
necessity  of  searches  in  the  selection 
of  trademarks,  and  their  adoption, 
use  and  registration.  The  use  of  Lex- 
is®/Nexis®  by  the  Trademark  Exam¬ 
ining  Operation  and  the  Trademark 
Trial  and  Appeal  Board  was  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  fifth  article,  “Why  should 
publishers  care  about  trademarks?” 
Last  year,  in  the  sixth  article,  “Trade¬ 
mark  owners’  relations  with  the 
press,”  we  congratulated  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  sixth  effort  to  alert  the 
press  to  use  trademarks  correctly. 

A  fitting  way  to  introduce  this  arti¬ 
cle  explaining  why  the  press  should 
use  trademarks  correctly  is  to  point 
out  some  of  the  advertisements  which 
appeared  in  last  year’s  edition: 

•  “Trademarks:  The  Key  to  Mar¬ 
keting” 

•  “In  some  circles,  this  name  still 
hasn’t  registered.”  [This  is  a  clever 
double  entendre:  with  the  public  or  in 
the  United  States  Patent  Trademark 
Office] 

•  “We  couldn’t  have  said  it  better 
ourselves.” 

•  “Don’t  Even  Think  Of  Knocking 
Off  Major  League  Baseball” 

•  “Once  a  trademark,  not  always  a 
trademark.”  [Listing  some  15  former 
trademarks  —  now  just  generic 
names] 

•  “Accept  no  Substitute.” 

•  “Use  Our  Trademarks  In  Your 
Ads,  And  You  May  Have  To  Answer 
To  Him.”  [a  company  trademark 
attorney] 

•  “Help  Us  Keep  Our  Trademark 
Clean.” 

•  “Our  Tools  Can  Stand  Rough 
Treatment.  Our  Trademark  Cannot.” 

Appearing  in  this  issue  will  be  other 
advertisements  by  trademark  owners 
urging  both  the  public  and  the  press  to 
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outstanding  trademarks  often  mis¬ 
used  by  the  press.  That  promotion  has 
grown  and  expanded  to  the  extent 
that  General  Electric  thinks  enough  of 
its  success  and  impact  on  the  press 
that  it  includes  over  70  trademark 
listings,  CPC  International  14  listings, 
Kellogg  Company  10  listings. 

In  1988,  Senate  Bill  1883  was 
passed,  as  modified  by  the  House, 
and  signed  by  President  Reagan.  This 
revision  to  the  1947  federal  statute, 
the  Lanham  Act,  became  effective  on 
Nov.  16, 1989.  The  most  salutary  pro¬ 
vision  is  the  “intent  to  use”  provi¬ 
sion,  which  may  face  a  constitutional 
challenge.  The  term  of  registration  is 
shortened  from  20  years  to  10  years. 
The  revision  updates  the  statute  by 
including  various  housekeeping 
amendments.  The  Senate  bill  was 
sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Trademark  Association  and  its  Trade¬ 
mark  Revision  Committee  —  both  of 
which  should  be  congratulated. 

Another  landmark  in  trademark 
(service  mark)  history  was  the  50th 


anniversary  of  Little  League  Base¬ 
ball®.  This  memorable  event  was 
celebrated  by  the  World  Congress 
meeting  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  June  10 
—  15,  where  33  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented.  The  commissioner  of  Major 
League  Baseball®  gave  the  keynote 
address;  Captain  Cook,  an  astronaut, 
a  Little  League  coach  and  father  of  a 
Little  Leaguer®,  addressed  the  ban¬ 
quet;  and  Bob  Hope  and  Les  Brown’s 
Band  of  Renown  furnished  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  In  July  of  this  year.  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Bush  saluted  Little 
League  Baseball  on  its  anniversary  at 
the  White  House,  and  Mike  Schmidt, 
Brooks  Robinson,  Gary  Carter,  Stan 
Musial,  Ted  Sizemore  and  Joe  Mor¬ 
gan  were  in  attendance.  This  anniver¬ 
sary  coincided  with  President  Bush’s 
trip  to  Poland,  where  he  delivered 
Little  League  Charters  to  three 
leagues  in  Poland.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Dr.  Creighton  J.  Hale, 
president  and  chief  executive  office  of 
Little  League  Baseball  Inc.  Little 
League®  has  achieved  during  the  past 
50  years  what  the  owners  of  the  trade¬ 
marks  Coca-Cola®  and  Singer®  have 
achieved  during  the  past  100  years: 
international  acceptance. 

In  the  fifth  annual  edition,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  is  a  sub¬ 


scriber  to  the  Mead  Data  Central 
Lexis®  computer  data  base.  The 
press’s  treatment  of  an  applicant’s 
trademark  may  well  be  evidence 
relied  upon  by  the  United  States 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  to 
refuse  registration  to  an  applicant  on 
the  ground  that  the  trademark  has 
become  generic.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Mead  filed  suit  against  Toyota,  which 
intended  to  import  a  large  automobile 
comparable  to  the  Mercedes-Benz 
under  the  trademark  “Lexus.”  The 
trial  court  issued  an  injunction  oh  the 
basis  that  such  use  diluted  the  distinc¬ 
tive  qualities  of  the  trademark 
“Lexis.”  On  May  18,  1989,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
reversed  the  trial  court  on  the  ground 
that  the  “Lexis”  mark  for  a  com¬ 
puterized  legal  research  service  has 
no  distinctive  qualities  capable  of  dilu¬ 
tion  outside  its  limited  but  sophisti¬ 
cated  market  of  accountants  and 
attorneys.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  decision  with  the  hold¬ 
ing  by  the  same  trial  court  that  de¬ 
fends  “condom  card,”  which  uses 
the  slogan  “Never  leave  home  with¬ 
out  it,”  is  likely  to  dilute  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  mark  “Don’t  leave  home 
without  it”  and  therefore  is  in  viola- 

(Continued  on  page  I5T) 


is  an  organization  of  members  who  hati/e 
successfully  lost  millions  of  pounds  over  the  last 
25  years  on  the  Weight  Watchers  Program. 


■  Is  a  registered  trademark  owned  by 
Weight  Watchers  International  Inc.  for  its 
products  and  services  in  the  weight  control  field. 
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Buylines: 

Handle  trademarked  slogans  with  care 


By  Ilene  S.  Gutman 

What  do  “The  Quiet  Company®,” 
“Don’t  Leave  Home  Without  It®,” 
“The  Ultimate  Driving  Machine®” 
and  “Find  Out  How  Good  We  Really 
Are®”  all  have  in  common? 

All  are  registered  trademarks  and 
evidence  of  the  growing  trend  toward 
protecting  corporate  slogans  and  tag 
lines.  As  these  “non-traditional” 
trademarks  become  more  prevalent, 
they  present  some  interesting  usage 
challenges  for  editors  and  reporters 
alike. 

Overall,  the  number  of  registered 
trademarks  in  the  United  States  is 
exploding.  In  1988,  nearly  50,000  new 
registrations  were  granted  by  the 
U.S,  Patent  and  Trademark  Office, 
more  than  three  times  the  number 
issued  in  1980. 

Registered  slogans  and  tag  lines  are 
among  the  fastest-growing  trademark 
categories.  Although  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  does  not  separately 
record  the  number  of  these  specific 
marks,  we  have  daily  evidence  of  this 
trend  in  our  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  As  you  flip  through  any  publi¬ 
cation,  take  note  of  the  number  of 
advertisements  which  include  trade- 
marked  phrases.  Today,  we  find  cor¬ 
porations  in  all  industrial  sectors 
registering  their  tag  lines  and  slogans. 
Companies  as  diverse  as  Anheuser- 
Busch  Inc.  and  Compu-Mark  U.S. 
are  all  taking  action  to  protect  these 
valuable  expressions  of  corporate 
identity. 

Slogans:  Trademarks  or  not? 

The  “trademarked”  slogan  or  tag  line 
is  a  curious  paradox.  Under  the  strict¬ 
est  interpretation  of  the  definition  of 
a  trademark,  slogans  and  tag  lines  are 
ineligible  for  protection. 

According  to  the  Trademark  Law 
Revision  Act  of  1988,  a  trademark  is 
“any  word,  name,  symbol  or  device, 
or  any  combination  thereof,  (1)  used 


(Ilene  S.  Gutman  is  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Compu-Mark  U.S.,  a 
trademark  research  firm  based  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  Compu-Mark  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Compu-Mark,  an  interna¬ 
tional  trademark  research  service  in 
Belgium.) 


by  a  person,  or  (2)  which  a  person  has 
a  bona  fide  intention  to  use  in  com¬ 
merce  and  applies  to  register  on  the 
principal  register  established  by  this 
Act,  to  identify  and  distinguish  his  or 
her  goods,  including  a  unique  prod¬ 
uct,  from  those  manufactured  or  sold 
by  others  and  to  indicate  the  source  of 
the  goods,  even  if  that  source  is 
unknown.” 

Slogans  and  tag  lines  —  which 
function  primarily  as  descriptive 
phrases  —  do  not  inherently  indicate 
the  origin  of  a  product  or  a  service; 
therefore,  in  theory,  they  cannot 
qualify  to  be  registered  trademarks. 
(See  section  2[e]  of  Trademark  Act 
15USC1053[e].) 

Although  most  slogans  begin 
simply  as  descriptive  terms,  many  of 
them  acquire  additional  meaning.  It  is 
this  additional  meaning  termed  “dis¬ 
tinctiveness”  or  “secondary  mean¬ 
ing”  which  entitles  them  to  the  regis¬ 
tered  trademark  status.  (See  section 
2[fl  of  Trademark  Act  15USC1052[fl.) 
Distinctiveness  is  attained  when, 
through  repeated  usage,  the  public 
perceives  a  slogan  or  tag  line,  not  as 
merely  a  descriptive  phrase,  but  as 
representing  the  actual  product  or  its 
origin.  For  example,  when  we  hear 
the  slogan  “Don’t  Leave  Home  With¬ 
out  It®,”  it  is  no  longer  just  a  warning, 
it  identifies  the  source  of  the  credit 
card  services  as  American  Express. 

When  examining  a  mark  for 
registration,  the  U.S.  Patent  and 
Trademark  office  (P.T.O.)  deter¬ 
mines  distinctiveness  or  secondary 
meaning  in  several  ways.  It  evaluates, 
for  example,  the  length  of  time  a  slo¬ 
gan  or  mark  has  been  in  continuous  use 
and  the  extent  of  its  geographic  and 
consumer  exposure,  including  vol¬ 
ume  of  sale. 

The  media  also  assumes  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  this  process.  The  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  evaluates  the 
scope  of  advertising  in  which  the  slo¬ 
gan  or  tag  line  has  appeared  and 
examines  the  editorial  usage  of  the 
phrase.  The  use  of  a  mark  in  print  can 
either  enhance  or  destroy  its  potential 
for  registration.  If  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  use  the  proposed  mark 
as  a  generic  term,  the  P.T.O.  may 
deny  registration  on  the  premise  that 
the  word  or  phrase  is  simply  the  com¬ 
mon  name  for  a  product  or  a  generic 


phrase  not  publicly  perceived  to  iden¬ 
tify  a  specific  brand.  On  the  other 
hand,  continuous  media  use  of  the 
proposed  mark  in  relation  to  one  spe¬ 
cific  brand  or  service  can  assist  in 
securing  the  registration  of  a  mark. 
All  of  this  information  is  commonly 
supplied  to  the  P.T.O.  by  the  appli¬ 
cant  through  the  submission  of  affida¬ 
vits. 

Role  of  the  press 

The  press  bears  the  same  responsi¬ 
bility  for  proper  usage  of  trademarked 
tag  lines  and  slogans  as  it  does  for 
other  types  of  trademarks.  As  com¬ 
municators  of  facts,  the  media  strive 
for  absolute  accuracy.  Improper  use 
of  a  trademark  or  a  slogan  is  a  distor¬ 
tion  of  fact.  For  instance,  it  is  inac¬ 
curate  to  call  any  photocopier  a 
“Xerox”  machine,  unless  the  equip¬ 
ment  described  was,  in  fact,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  that  particular  company. 

Beyond  inaccuracy,  the  press  has  a 
tremendous  impact  on  public  percep¬ 
tion  by  helping  to  shape  our  language 
and  attitudes.  Again,  remember  that 
the  P.T.O.  looks  to  the  press  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  a  slogan  has  acquired 
distinctiveness  and  is,  therefore, 
entitled  to  the  registered  status. 

In  addition,  the  media  continue  to 
affect  a  trademark  even  after  registra¬ 
tion.  Through  repeated  improper 
usage,  the  press  can  contribute  to  the 
dilution  of  a  mark  —  destruction  of  a 
mark’s  distinctiveness  —  and  even  to 
its  extinction  as  a  trademark,  e.g. 
aspirin,  thermos  and  cellophane.  In 
some  court  cases,  improper  media 
usage  of  brand  names  is  cited  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  registered  trademark  has 
become  generic  and  is  no  longer 
entitled  to  its  registered  status. 

Slogan  treatment:  A  fine  line 

The  proper  use  of  trademarked  slo¬ 
gans  is  somewhat  more  complex  than 
the  proper  treatment  of  other  types  of 
marks.  In  general,  remember  that 
trademarks  are  only  used  properly 
when  they  indicate  the  origin  of  a 
product.  Slogans,  however,  because 
they  are  phrases  and  not  brand  names 
of  specific  products,  are  often  over¬ 
looked  as  trademarks  and  treated 
simply  as  unprotected  phrases.  How¬ 
ever,  if  a  slogan  is  used  on  the  goods, 
(Continued  on  page  6T) 
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A  Note  Of  Information  And  Entreaty 
To  Fashion  Editors,  Advertisers,  Copywriters 
And  Other  Well-Intentioned  Mis-users  Of 
Our  CHANEL  Name. 

CHANEL 

was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman 
who  made  a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL 

is  a  perfume. 

CHANEL 

is  classic  elegance 

in  couture,  ready-to-wear  and  accessories. 

CHANEL 

is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 


Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  "a  Chanel  jacket” 
unless  it  is  ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  “Chanel 
for  now.” 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  “Chanel- 
issime,  Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized,”  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our 
lawyers  positively  detest  them.  We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 

Merci, 

CHANEL,  Inc 


CHANEL* 
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writers  ana  typists 
and  ptoofieaders 
and  editors 
who  help  us  protect  our 
trademark  Kleenex*by 
always  starting  it 


apropergenenc, 
be  It  tissue 
or  diapers: 


KSmSJfC  products 


Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


®  Kleenex  is  a  registered  trademark  for  a  whole  line  of  disposable  paper  products  from  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


Protecting  Trademarks 
No  Fun  But  A  Lot  of  Laughs 

Trademark  Anecdotes  from  Garbage  Pail  Kids 
to  the  Time  Proctor  Gambled 


By  Mel  Helitzer  and 

Lois  Bennett 

“I  tried  to  sniff  coke  once,”  said 
Rodney  Dangerfield,  “but  I  couldn’t 
get  the  bottle  up  my  nose.” 

That’s  a  joke  to  Dangerfield.  But 
not  to  the  Coca-Cola  Company.  Sen¬ 
sitive  about  their  image  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  protective  about  their  trade¬ 
mark,  even  Editor  &  Publisher  would 
get  an  irate  letter  from  Coke’s  lawyers 
if  we  had  printed  “coke”  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  “C.” 

The  difference  between  verbal  and 
written  communication  can  be  as 
broad  as  Roseanne  Barr’s  bra. 
Dangerfield’ s  work  is  verbal.  He  can 
claim  he  is  using  either  spelling.  But 
once  you  print  it,  you  cannot  weasel. 
While  you  may  not  be  boiled  in  hot 
water,  a  plaintiffs  trademark  attor¬ 
ney  can  put  a  real  stain  on  your  5-Day 
deodorant  pad. 

Brand  names  are  valuable  and  get¬ 
ting  more  so  every  day  as  consumers 
get  nervous  about  generic  products. 

Recent  research  indicates  that  53% 
of  Americans  claim  brand  quality 
takes  precedence  over  price  consider¬ 
ations.  As  a  result,  trademarks  are 
protected  with  increasing  care,  and 
damage  claims  run  into  the  millions. 

Proper  trademark  use  would  be 
automatic  if  you  can  remember  that  a 
trademark  is  a  proper  adjective  and 
not  a  noun.  Maxwell  House  is  a  trade¬ 
mark.  It  is  not  the  name  of  a  product, 
which  is  coffee,  nor  the  name  of  the 
company,  which  is  General  Foods. 

While  the  Coca-Cola  Company  is 
not  after  Dangerfield,  their  legal 
eagles  do  swoop  down  quickly  against 
any  association  with  cocaine.  And, 
with  a  name  like  Coke,  that  can  mean 
a  lot  of  skydiving.  Recently  they 
slapped  Alma-Leo  U.S.A.,  a  candy 


(Mel  Helitzer,  a  professor  at  Ohio 
University’s  Scripps  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  is  the  author  of  “Comedy 
Writing  Secrets.”  Lois  Bennett  is  a 
free-lance  writer  and  researcher  in 
Akron,  Ohio.) 


distributor,  over  a  white-powdered 
bubble  gum  sold  in  a  miniature  look- 
alike  Coke  bottle  under  the  name  Mad 
Scientist  Magic  Powder.  When  Alma- 
Leo  did  not  stop  sales  within  seven 
days,  the  Coca-Cola  Company  filed 
suit.  Even  though  the  powder  was 
yellow.  Coke  believes  it  could  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  an  illegal  drug. 

Policing  trademark  spelling  is  not 
just  an  exercise  in  corporate  paper¬ 
work.  There  are  too  many  horror  sto¬ 
ries  of  firms  who  unwittingly  aban¬ 
doned  million-dollar  marks  because 
they  didn’t  guard  against  editorial  use 
of  the  mark  as  a  generic  word.  Editor 
&  Publisher  printed  a  list  of  20  names 
that  have  been  adjudicated  by  the 
courts  to  have  become  generic:  aspi¬ 
rin,  cellophane,  celluloid,  cornflakes, 
cube  steak,  dry  ice,  escalator,  ker¬ 
osene,  lanolin,  linoleum,  milk  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  monopoly,  opry,  raisin  bran, 
shredded  wheat,  shuttle,  thermos, 
trampolene  and  yo-yo. 

A  lot  of  corporations  believe  your 
editors  and  advertising  managers  are 
as  much  to  blarne  as  anyone.  Spell  a 
trademark  incorrectly  and  you’ll  get  a 
legal  complaint  letter.  Permit  an 
advertiser  to  use  your  space  to 
infringe  on  someone  else’s  trademark 
and  you  can  be  part  of  a  lawsuit. 
Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse. 
Ask  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor. 

That’s  the  reason  Editor  & 
Publisher  is  presenting  this  exclusive 
and  invaluable  “Top  10  Do’s  and 
Don’ts  Trademark  List”  that  can  help 
keep  you  from  wasting  hours  of  time 
in  discovery  proceedings,  answering 
complaint  letters,  and  writing  correc¬ 
tion  notices. 

•  Do  not  misuse  a  trademark’s 
attribution. 

Kimberly-Clark  makes  Kleenex 
brand  tissues.  That’s  OK.  But  Styro¬ 
foam  can  not  be  called  a  cup.  Styro¬ 
foam’s  an  adjective,  remember? 
Besides,  Dow  Chemical,  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  does  not  make  cups  or  any 
food-packaging  products.  Dow 
claims  Styrofoam  brand  plastic  foam 
is  used  mainly  in  insulation.  Incorrect 
trademark  use  is  a  major  “no-no”  in 


trademark  protection,  so  Dow  insists 
the  correct  reference  is  not  “Styro¬ 
foam  cups”  but  “plastic-foam  cups.” 
Sure! 

•  Don’t  feel  that  parody  infringes 
on  a  trademark. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consis¬ 
tently  held  that  parody  is  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.  And  every 
time  the  decisison  has  been  tested,  it 
is  eventually  reaffirmed. 

The  most  recent  case  is  only  a  few 
weeks  old.  Spy,  the  hip  Manhattan 
humor  magazine  parodied  the  literary 
Cliff  Notes,  but  the  publisher  sued. 

Even  though  Spy  Notes  has  the 
words  “a  satire”  printed  nine  times 
on  the  cover  in  bright  pink  lettering, 
its  cover  does  have  the  same  distinc¬ 
tive  yellow  and  black  stripes  and  a 
similar  type  style  and  picture  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner.  At  first. 
Judge  Shirley  Wohl  Kram  ordered  a 
preliminary  injunction  on  distribu¬ 
tion.  “Consumers  might  be  misled  to 
buy  the  wrong  publication,”  she  said. 
But  after  extensive  hearings,  it  was 
not  Spy  but  Cliff  Notes  which  was  left 
out  in  the  cold.  “Intent  to  parody  is 
not  an  intent  to  confuse,”  said  the 
court. 

That’s  the  good  news.  The  bad 
news  is  that  newspapering  may  be  a 
brotherhood,  but  it’s  no  family  affair 
when  it  comes  to  conceiving  a  new 
name  for  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
and  it’s  not  a  parody. 

Crain  Communications  Inc.  which 
publishes  AMtowor/ve  News,  was  able 
to  quash  the  name  of  Automotive 
Electronic  News  from  being  used  by 
Fairchild  Publications,  a  division  of 
Capital  Cities/ABC.  The  judge  agreed 
that  readers  and  advertisers  would 
confuse  the  names. 

But,  the  real  test  of  parody  will  not 
come  in  a  courtroom  but  a  board- 
room.  When  the  merger  of  Time 
Inc. -Warner  was  approved,  they  also 
acquired  Mad  magazine,  owned  by 
Warner.  Time  lost  its  sense  of  humor 
when  Mad  parodied  Time  magazine 
twice  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1982, 
Mad  named  video-game  star  Irving 

(Continued  on  page  lOT) 
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When^uNeed'DBdemaikP^ 

No  One  Coveis^likeVVbDQ 


The  best  way  to  avoid  going  to  battle 
over  proof  of  ownership  is  to  arm  yourself, 
ri^t  from  the  start,  with  the  most 
comprehensive  trademark  data  available. 
And  in  today’s  information  explosion, 
there’s  only  one  resour  ce  that  offers  you  that 
kind  of  protection:  Thomson  &  Thomson. 

Our  exclusive  library  of  trademark 
reference  materials  is  the  most  complete 
databank  of  its  kind.  Because  of  our 
expertise,  our  product  line  is  constantly 
being  evaluated  and  enhanced;  our 
information  continually  expanded  and 
updated  using  state-of-the-art  resources. 

We  provide  a  Full  Search,  Compamy 
Name  S^ch,  Design  Search  and  much 
more.  And  in  most  cases,  we  can  deliver 
the  information  you  need  within  seven 
business  days  of  your  request.  If  you  need 
it  faster,  our  Express  24  and  Express  48 
services  are  available. 

We’re  also  the  creator  of  an 
innovative  search  product  called 
TRADEMARKSCAN®  a  preliminary 
online  search  tool  that  gives  you  instant 
access  to  the  data  you  need,  right  in  your 
own  office. 

Is  it  any  wonder  so  many  attorneys 
involved  in  research  for  new  product 
names,  logos  or  slogans  turn  to  us?  When 
it  comes  to  trademark  protection,  the 
difference  between  Thomson  &  Thomson 
and  all  the  rest  is  like  “knight  and  day”. 

For  information,  call  800-692-8833, 
in  Canada  800-338-1867,  or  write: 
Thomson  &  Thomson,  500  Victory  Road, 
North  Quincy,  MA  02171-1545. 


TT. 


Thomson  S  Thomson  ® 

The  Established  Leader  In  Trademark  Research" 
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Our  Business  is 
Keeping  Quiet... 


The  trademark  "Dolby"  has  long  been  associated  with 
quality  sound,  and  is  licensed  for  use  on  products  which 
incorporate  technology  developed  by  Dolby 
Laboratories.  Among  these  developments  are: 

Dolby  B-type  and  C-type  noise  reduction:  Used  in 
consumer  cassette  decks,  video  recorders,  and 
prerecorded  tapes. 

Dolby  HX  Pro™  headroom  extension:  Used  in  tape 
duplication  equipment,  cassette  decks,  and  prerecorded 
tapes. 

Dolby  Stereo:  Used  in  motion  picture  sound  tracks  to 
achieve  high  fidelity  sound. 


You  can  always  be  right  in  using  our 
trademark  when  you: 

■  Capitalize  the  "D"  in  Dolby. 

■  Use  "Dolby"  as  an  adjective  followed  by 
an  appropriate  generic  term,  such  as  "noise 
reduction". 

■  Give  noace  that  "Dolby"  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Dolby  Laboratories  Licensing 
Corporation. 

For  example: 

Dolby*  noise  reduction  (in  the  text)  with  a  footnote 
reading:  Trademark  Dolby  Laboratories  Licensing 
Corporation. 

For  clarification  or  guidance  in  using  our  trademarks, 
please  contact: 

Dolby  Laboratories  Licensing  Corporation 
100  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
(415)558-0200  FAX:  (415)  863-1373  TLX:  34409 


Dolby  Surround:  Used  in  consumer  surround 
decoders  and  prerecorded  video  tapes  and  discs. 

We  do  not  make  cassette  decks,  switches, 
meters,  lights,  indicators  or  tapes. 

So,  please  don't  suggest  that  we  do. 


Except  About 
Our  Trademarks! 


Looks  like 
we  got  it  right 
this  time... 


Yes,  I’ve  changed 
"Dolby  cassette  deck” 
to  read  "cassette  deck 
with  Dolby®  noise  reductioni' 


Dolby  Laboratories  Inc  1 00  Folrero  Avenue  San  Francisco,  CA  94103-4813  Telephone  41 5-558-0200  Telex  34409  Facsimile  415-863-1373 
346  Clapham  Road  London  SW99AP  Telephone  01-720-11 11  Telex919109  Facsimile  01-72041 18  ©1989  Dolby  Laboratories  S89I7154«799 

Dolby®,  ItieDouble-O  symbol  DD®,  trio  DofcySloroo  logo  fXIl  °°*^‘*'^**^  I®  and  HX  PRO  are  oadomaksol  Dolly  Laboralones  Liconsing  Corporalion 


□□  Dolby 
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was  used  as  functional  clothing,  not 
as  an  emblem.  But  the  judge  looked  at 
Debbie  differently.  Who  wouldn’t? 
He  claimed  the  design,  colors  and 
ornamentation  were  distinctive  and 
arbitrary  and  confirmed  that  enter¬ 
tainment  is  protected  by  service 
marks.  Debbie  and  her  movie  were 
found  to  create  a  likelihood  of  con¬ 
fusing  members  of  the  public  about 


the  sponsorship  of  the  movie.  This 
may  explain  why  more  people  went  to 
see  the  movie  than  recent  Cowboy 
games. 

•  Do  not  assume  a  famous  slogan 
automatically  gives  the  originator  a 
lawful  trademark. 

The  important  point  is  that,  to 
avoid  problems,  a  slogan  should  be 
formally  registered  in  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  and  in  all  states.  The  problem 
came  literally  to  a  head  for  Johnny 
Carson  when  he  ran  into  a  Michigan 
corporation  that  sells  and  rents  porta¬ 
ble  toilets  under  the  name  Here’s 


WEATHERLINE' 

WEATHER  BY  PHONE 


SPORTSLINE® 

SPORTS  BY  PHONE 


•  The  largest  private  provider  of 
weather  information  by  phone 
in  the  U.S. 

•  It’s  been  our  business  for 
21  years! 

Weatherline®  &  Sportsline®  may  only  be 
used  by  authorized  advertisers  of  our 
Weatherline®  and  Sportsline®  services. 

If  you  are  not  an  authorized  user,  please 
refrain  from  Infringing  on  our  incontestable 
service  marks. 


Weatherline,  Inc. 

12119  St.  Charles  Rock  Road 
St.  Louis,  MO  63044 
314-291-1000 


Johnny  Portable  Toilets  Inc.  Carson 
was  outraged  and  his  corporate  body 
went  into  explosive  diarrhea.  “I’ve 
been  popularizing  ‘Here’s  Johnny’ 
since  i957,’’  howled  Carson.  “The  tv 
public  associates  it  with  me.’’ 

No  one  disputed  that.  Nor  did  any¬ 
one  dispute  the  fact  that  Carson  has 
used  the  slogan  in  entertainment  and 
business  for  over  20  years.  Carson 
permitted  that  identity  to  be  used  by 
both  a  chain  of  “Here’s  Johnny’’ 
restaurants  and  a  clothing  manufac¬ 
turer,  Johnny  Carson  Apparel  Inc.,  a 
Joint  venture  with  Hart,  Schafner  & 
Marx.  The  line  “Here’s  Johnny’’  was 
also  licensed  to  a  cosmetic  firm  for  a 
line  of  “Here’s  Johnny”  toiletries. 

Like  a  toilet  seat,  the  trademark 
infringement  case  seemed  open  and 
shut.  Open  and  shut,  that  is,  until  the 
defense  proved  that  none  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  ever  registered  “Here’s  Johnny” 
as  a  trademark  or  service  mark  feder¬ 
ally  or  within  the  state  of  Michigan. 
The  court  also  noted  that  you  cannot 
always  get  broad  protection  that 
would  preclude  one  trademark’s  use 
on  completely  unrelated,  non-com¬ 
petitive  products.  Since  the  defen¬ 
dant  did  not  try  to  pass  off  his  portable 
toilets  as  a  Carson  product  —  which 
means  no  one  put  Carson’s  name, 
picture  or  phone  number  on  this  out¬ 
house  wall  — and  since  the  word 
“John”  is  customary  within  the  lat¬ 
rine  lexicon,  the  court  found  for  the 
defendant.  Carson  was  flushed  with 
anger,  but  the  defendant  promptly 
told  Carson  to  piss  off  and  he  could 
even  do  it  on  the  disputed  merchan¬ 
dise,  which  has  to  be  a  high  water¬ 
mark  in  courtesy.  On  appeal  in  Michi¬ 
gan  the  case  was  reversed  —  and 
reverses  in  toilet  actions  should  be 
carefully  watched  everywhere. 

•  Do  not  let  a  change  in  spelling  or 
a  reformed  title  permit  a  trademark 
infringement. 

Since  1982,  one  of  the  hottest  dolls 
on  the  market  has  been  the  Cabbage 
Patch  doll,  a  trademark  owned  by 
Original  Appalachian  Artwork.  In 
1985,  Topps  Chewing  Gum,  famous 
for  baseball  and  sports  trading  cards, 
started  selling  a  series  of  Garbage  Paii 
Kids  stickers  and  cards  which  made 
cole  slaw  of  poor  Cabbage  Patch.  The 
cards  derisively  depicted  dolL  with 
similar  features  in  rude,  violent  and 
noxious  settings. 

The  chewing  gum  premiums 
worked  so  well  that  soon  Topps  was 
licensing  their  own  Garbage  Pail  Kids 
to  manufacturers  of  T-shirts,  note¬ 
books,  and  balloons.  So  Original 
Appalachian  sued  and  the  court  found 
that,  parody  or  not,  Topps  was  capi¬ 
talizing  on  Cabbage  Patch  art,  format 
and  style  for  their  own  commercial 
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gain.  The  fact  that  both  products  were 
designed  for  purchase  by  unsophisti¬ 
cated  children  was  another  element  in 
the  court’s  decision.  Topps  canned 
their  Garbage  Pails  in  the  settlement. 

We’re  anxious  to  see  what  the  NFL 
will  do  when  a  Japanese  company 
soon  introduces  a  new  self-heating 
food  in  cans  under  the  name  of  Super 
Boil  noodles. 

Another  example  of  the  same 
spelling  problem  resulted  in  the  light¬ 
weight  beer  championship  of  the 
world.  Miller  was  first  to  distribute  a 
reduced  calorie  beer  called  Miller 
Lite.  When  Falstaff  Lite  Beer  later 
overflowed  the  market.  Miller’s  attor¬ 
ney  foamed. 

Is  “Lite”  a  generic  term?  Falstaff 
thought  so,  but  Miller  just  said  no. 
Miller  exhibited  research  indicating 
51%  of  those  polled  considered 
“Lite”  to  be  a  brand  name.  When  it 
was  pointed  out  that  it  was  Miller  who 
conducted  the  research,  the  court 
canned  the  complaint.  It  all  came 
down  to  syntax,  which  is  a  lot  more 
fun  than  alcohol  tax.  The  word 
“Lite,”  said  the  f'ourt,  is  generic  and 
incapable  of  acquiring  a  secondary 
meaning,  such  as  a  brand  name  for  a 
beer.  (However,  it  is  a  registered 
trademark  in  stylized  lettering).  Mill¬ 
er’s  injunction  attempt  was  denied 
even  after  a  series  of  appeals.  So  now 
you  have  to  ask  specifically,  for  a 
Miller  Lite,  or  —  as  the  commercial 
reminds  us  —  you  may  get  a  flash¬ 
light,  a  match,  or  a  halo  —  which  is 
very  difficult  to  get  in  a  bar. 

•  Do  watch  out  for  humorous  take¬ 
offs  of  ad  slogans. 

Anheuser-Busch,  which  popular¬ 
ized  “Where  there’s  life,  there’s 
Bud,”  was  bugged  when  an  insecti¬ 
cide  by  Chemical  Corp.  used  the  slo¬ 
gan  “Where  there’s  life,  there’s 
bugs.”  Ha! 

The  courts  agreed  with  A-B,  and 
pointed  out  that  parody  is  one  thing 
but  not  when  you  take  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  of  someone  else’s  mark  for  your 
own  commercial  advantage.  It  wasn’t 
just  the  quality  of  the  humor  that  was 
questionable,  said  the  court.  It  was 
appropriating  value  engendered  by 
one  company  through  a  deceptively 
similar  slogan.  By  spotlighting  the 
word  “bug”  instead  of  “Bud”  the 
insecticide  company  was  also  harm¬ 
ing  Anheuser-Busch.  We’ll  drink  to 
that! 

•  Do  not  automatically  assume  that 
a  Fortune  500  company’s  trademark 
suit  against  a  small  company  will  end 
up  so  fortunate. 

For  years  IBM  was  irritated  when 
they  were  referred  to  as  “Big  Blue” 
because  of  the  color  of  their  large 
frame  computers,  but  the  colorful 


nickname  has  stuck.  So  IBM  really 
got  blue  last  fall  when  a  New  York 
winery  uncorked  a  wine  with  a  Big 
Blue  label.  When  IBM  considered 
suing,  their  lawyers  advised  that  no 
one  would  believe  Big  Blue  wine  was 
an  infringement  because  IBM  does 
not  make  wine.  It  was  IBM  who  had 
to  drop  the  case  of  sour  grapes. 

However,  the  real  reason  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  dropped  may  be  that  IBM 
has  yet  to  register  the  mark.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  story  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  their  lawyers  keep  interfacing 
with  the  wrong  trademark  forms  and 
their  trademark  application  keeps 
bouncing  between  headquarters  and 


Washington.  Although  Big  Blue  may 
be  red  in  the  face,  there  is  not  much 
they  can  do  about  a  pint-sized  Loui¬ 
siana  softwear  company  that  markets 
“Big  Blue  Disks,”  a  New  York  com¬ 
puter  company  which  named  itself 
Big  Blue  Products,  and  First  Brands 
Corp.,  which  markets  Big  Blue  gar¬ 
bage  bags  —  that  is  really  trashing  it. 

There  is  no  more  aggressive  defen¬ 
der  of  their  trademark  than  McDo¬ 
nald’s.  If  you  haven’t  heard  from 
them,  you’re  not  a  member  of  the 
Gannett  family,  which  irritated 
McDonald  when  people  referred  to 
USA  Today  as  “McPaper,”  or  the 
(Continued  on  page  I4T) 


ESCALATOR 


Once  a  trademark, 
not  always  a  trademark. 


They  were  once  proud  trademarks,  now 
they're  just  names.  They  failed  to  take 
precautions  that  would  have  helped  them 
have  a  long  and  prosperous  life. 

We  need  your  help  to  stay  out  of  there. 
Whenever  you  use  our  name,  please  use  it 
as  a  proper  adjective  in  conjunction  with 
our  products  and  services:  e.g..  Xerox 


copiers  or  Xerox  financial  services.  And 
never  as  a  verb:  “to  Xerox”  in  place  of  “to 
copy,”  or  as  a  noun:  “Xeroxes”  in  place  of 
“copies.” 

With  your  help  and  a  precaution  or  two  on 
our  part,  it’s  “Once  the  Xerox  trademark, 
always  the  Xerox  trademark.” 

Team  Xerox,  life  document  tlM  world. 
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notorious  $10,000  lobbyists’  break¬ 
fasts  with  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
known  as  “Eggs  McBentsen.” 

Their  landmark  case  came  nearly 
20  years  ago  against  Donald  C.  Griz- 
zard,  who  lost  his  Burger  Chef  fran¬ 
chise  but  still  owned  the  physical 
property.  He  opened  his  own  fast 
food  operation,  and  selected  the  name 
“Mr.  Donald’s.”  After  all,  he 
thought,  that  is  his  first  name,  but  he 
went  further  and  constructed  a  sign, 
then  suspended  it  from  an  archway 
and  his  street  sign.  The  sign  featured  a 
barbeque  that  resembled  McDonald’s 
dominant  ads  at  that  time.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  magnified  because  there  was 
a  McDonald’s  operation  five  miles 
away,  and  there  was  a  great  overlap  of 
common  food  items.  The  court  found 
for  Big  Mac,  noted  a  likelihood  of 
public  confusion  even  to  the  fact  that 
the  “r”  in  “Mr.”  Donald  looked  very 
much  like  a  “c”  in  “Me,”  so  Mr. 
Donald  had  to  change  his  name,  his 
advertising  and  his  symbols. 

A  more  recent  example  of  personal 
name  trademark  is  the  game  of  family 


feud  being  played  by  the  Gallo 
brothers.  One  brother,  Joseph,  who 
has  never  been  involved  in  top  man¬ 
agement  at  the  Modesto,  Calif.,  win¬ 
ery,  began  selling  “Joseph  Gallo” 
cheese  in  1984,  promoting  it  with  jin¬ 
gles  that  played  off  E&J  Gallo  Win¬ 
ery’s  popular  “all  the  best”  advertis¬ 
ing  theme.  The  winery  does  not  sell 
cheese  but  Ernest  and  Julio  felt  they 
could  become  q  dead  ringer  for  their 
brother,  so  they  filed  a  trademark 
infringement  case  against  Joseph. 
Guess  who  cut  the  cheese?  Right, 
Ernest  and  Julio.  Just  as  in  the  Bible, 
another  Joseph  got  buried  by  jealous 
brothers. 

•  Do  not  let  a  valuable  trademark 
logo  be  defamed  in  someone  else’s 
advertising. 

New  York  City’s  famous  “I  Love 
N.Y.”  logo  uses  a  heart  instead  of  the 
word  “love.”  It  is  highly  recogniz¬ 
able  and  often  copied.  N.Y.C.  offi¬ 
cials  rarely  get  upset,  since  there  is 
some  question  about  the  logo’s  origi¬ 
nality.  But  when  the  movie  Friday  the 
I3th  Part  VIII:  Jason  Takes  Manhat¬ 
tan  used  posters  showing  monster 
Jason  sticking  a  knife  through  the  “I 
Love  N.Y.”  heart,  that  was  too  much 
for  even  bighearted  Mayor  Ed  Koch. 
N.Y.C.  tried  to  stop  the  bloody  post- 
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SPACKLE®  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
The  Muralo  Company,  Inc.,  and  has  been 
since  1927. 

SPACKLE®  brand  surfacing  compound  is 
manufactured  only  by  The  Muralo  Company, 
Inc.,  and  the  brand  name  SPACKLE®  can  be 
used  legally  only  by  Muralo.  Any  other  use 
of  the  word  SPACKLE®  is  an  infringement  of 
Muralo's  copyright  and  is  illegal.  This  applies 
to  all  packaging,  signage,  promotion,  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  forms  of  communication. 
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ers,  but  they  lost.  So  now  in  N.Y.C., 
Jason  joins  thousands  of  other  freaks 
who  stick  knives  anywhere  they 
want. 

The  interesting  part  of  the  story  is 
that  N.Y.C.  learned  a  valuable  les¬ 
son.  If  others  are  going  to  cop  their 
property,  why  not  license  the  logo  to 
advertisers  for  a  fee.  It  quickly  lined 
up  300  companies,  including  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  bottlers,  Japan  Airlines,  Pan  Am 
and  Amtrak  and  expects  to  generate 
$300,000  in  royalty  payments  for  the 
balance  of  1989.  N.Y.C.  isn’t  the  only 
organization  to  learn  that  lesson. 
Now  the  American  Heart  Association 
will  consider  permitting  food  manu¬ 
facturers  to  use  their  logo  if  they  pro¬ 
mote  healthier  eating  habits. 

The  name  Trump  may  be  music  to 
the  ears  of  Donald  and  his  wife  Ivana, 
but  their  favorite  song  these  days  is 
“I’ll  be  suing  you.”  They  Trumped 
everything  they  own:  hotels,  airlines, 
shopping  centers,  condominiums,  a 
board  game,  a  private  yacht  and  a 
personal  plane.  But  trump  their  name 
with  your  ace  logo  and  they’ll  take 
you  to  court. 

When  a  new  lipstick  under  the 
name  Ivana  was  introduced  in  March, 
Ivana  Trump  bit  her  lip.  She  went  to 
court  seeking  10  million  dollars  in 
damages  to  protect  a  name  “that  has 
become  synonymous  with  the  very 
best.”  The  cosmetic  company,  Pav- 
lon  of  Nyack,  N.Y.,  said,  “Gee,  what 
a  coincidence.  We  never  had  Mrs. 
Trump  in  mind  at  all.”  They  must 
have  felt  like  the  synagogue  in  Shir¬ 
ley,  L.I.,  that  accidently  billed  itself 
Shirley  Temple. 

At  the  same  time,  Donald  was  suing 
a  Georgia  company  for  making  Trump 
Cards.  “The  name  has  been  used  for 
eons,”  said  the  Georgia  attorney.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  the  real  estate  mag¬ 
nate  wanted  a  fee  every  time  some¬ 
body  used  “trump”  in  a  bridge  game. 
The  case  is  yet  to  come  to  trial,  but 
you  would  be  smart  to  bet  that  with 
Trump  Cards,  the  deck  will  be  cut 
twice. 

We  all  know  the  uproar  over  the 
flag  as  a  symbol.  You  can  burn  it,  but 
you  should  not  let  it  be  used  in  ads 
that  appear  in  your  publication.  That 
is  an  opinion  based  upon  several 
facts:  All  50  states  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  flag  in  advertising.  Congress 
passed  a  joint  resolution  in  1942 
opposing  the  flag’s  use  in  ads,  and  the 
patriotic  fervor  of  the  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration  may  encourage  boycotts  by 
enraged  veterans  and  patriotic  citi¬ 
zens.  Bush  made  the  flag  an  election 
issue,  started  off  each  campaign 
speech  with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
and  got  it  right  80%  of  the  time. 

Today,  you  might  seriously  ques- 
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tion  an  ad  in  which  the  flag  is  dese¬ 
crated.  But,  as  in  all  First  Amendment 
cases,  who  is  qualified  to  define 
“desecration”? 

Hey,  today,  you  can  get  public 
scorn  just  by  using  the  music  of  Taps 
when  you’re  advertising  a  commer¬ 
cial  product.  That  is  what  happened 
to  American  Home  Products  when  a 
bugle  played  the  haunting  notes 
behind  a  tv  spot  for  Black  Flag  insec¬ 
ticide.  War  veterans  complained  the 
spots  trivialized  the  melody  and  the 
little  vermin  did  not  rate  a  warrior’s 
funeral  anyway. 

No  help  at  all. 

Faced  with  all  these  untouchables, 
editors  may  support  the  advice  in 
AP’s  Stylebook,  which  recommends 
not  printing  anyone’s  brand  name  and 
avoiding  troubles  as  well  as  free 
advertising.  “Brand  names  normally 
should  be  used  only  if  they  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  story,”  so  sayeth  the  lord 
AP.  “When  a  company  sponsors  an 
event  such  as  a  tennis  tournament, 
use  a  generic  term  for  the  event.” 
That  means  the  Virginia  Slims  tourna¬ 
ment  should  be  listed  only  as  “a 
$200,000  women’s  tennis  tourna¬ 
ment.”  That  advice  is  not  only 
archaic  but  hypocritical.  Consider 
how  many  publications,  such  as 


Family  Circle,  sponsor  sports,  civic, 
charity  and  educational  events  but  get 
furious  when  other  media  eliminate 
their  sponsorship  I.D. 

If  you  have  questions,  see  the  U.S. 
Trademark  Association  in  New  York. 
If  you  are  smug  enough  to  believe  you 
already  know  all  the  answers.  I’ll 
probably  see  you  —  in  court. 
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tion  of  the  New  York  antidilution  stat¬ 
ute. 

In  the  third  annual  supplement,  we 
pointed  out  that  the  trademarks  of  the 
press  have  been  involved  in  litigation. 
There  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Ohio 
court  in  the  Polo  case  (225  USPQ  192) 
held  that  the  “innocent  infringer”  sta¬ 
tus  for  printers  and  publishers  under 
Section  32(2)  of  the  Lanham  Act  is 
available  only  to  those  who  make  a 
reasonable  inquiry  about  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  a  person  placing  an  order  for 
merchandise  bearing  a  famous  and 
well-known  trademark  or  brand 
name.  By  analogy,  a  publication 
accepting  advertising  should  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  trademarked  or  brand- 


named  product  mentioned  therein  is 
genuine  or  an  infringement. 

This  magazine  was  successful  in 
opposing  an  application  to  register  the 
mark  EP&P  for  a  bimonthly  magazine 
for  persons  and  other  entities  who  do 
electronic  publishing.  The  Trademark 
Trial  and  Appeal  Board  reasoned 
that,  considering  the  long-standing 
use  of  opposer’s  mark  in  connection 
with  its  weekly  magazine,  the  renown 
which  its  mark  has  achieved  in  its 
field,  and  resolving  all  doubt  in  favor 
of  this  long-standing  prior  user  and 
registrant,  the  registration  should  be 
refused  for  a  mark  or  similar  as  applic¬ 
ant’s  mark  is  to  opposer’s. 

Another  interesting  case  involved  a 
controversy  between  two  publishers: 
Crain  Communications  v.  Fairchild 
Publications.  The  issue  was  whether 
“Automotive  Electronic  News”  is 
likely  to  create  confusion  with  “Auto¬ 
motive  News”  published  by  plaintiff. 
After  a  trial  of  16  days,  involving  24 
witnesses,  the  court  ruled  from  the 
bench  that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a 
permanent  injunction  because  plain¬ 
tiffs  mark  is  a  strong  mark,  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  are  similar,  and  a  strong 
likelihood  of  confusion  exists,  and 

(Continued  on  page  16T) 


Don^  confuse 
a  weedeater  vnth 
Weed  Eater: 

Sometimes  people  say  they  want  a  “weedeater”  when  they 
really  want  a  Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  And,  while  a 
weedeater  might  be  anything  from  a  voracious  goat  to  a 
little  green  creature  from  a  gardener’s  nightmare,  there  is 
only  one  Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  It’s  America’s 
number  one  brand  of  trimmer— the  one  people  ask  for, 
time  after  time. 

The  one-and-only  genuine 
Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  Any- 
thing  else  could  be  a  nightmare. 


If  it  doesn’t  say  Weed  Eater® 
it’s  just  another  trinuner. 

O  Poulan/W^  Eater  Division  White  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc.  1988 
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enjoined  the  defendant  from  using  the 
words  “automotive”  and  “news”  in 
the  same  title  of  its  publication. 

III.  Loss  of  Rights 

A.  Duty  of  the  trademark  owner 

In  expressing  the  need  for  the  press 
to  use  trademarks  correctly,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  problem  of 
trademark  owners.  The  Lanham  Act 
defines  abandonment  in  part  as 
“when  any  course  of  conduct  of  the 
registrant  (owner),  including  acts  of 
commission  as  well  as  omission, 
causes  the  mark  to  lose  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  an  indication  of  origin.” 
Obviously,  this  places  an  affirmative 
duty  of  the  trademark  owner  to  police 
the  use  of  his  mark,  internally  as  well 
as  externally.  Many  trademark  own¬ 
ers  have  rules  for  the  proper  use  of 
their  marks.  The  advertisements  in 
this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  as 
well  as  the  previous  six  supplements, 
supply  rules  for  proper  use  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  marks  suffering  the  fate  of 
“cellophane,”  “yo-yo,”  “aspirin,” 
“thermos,”  “escalator,”  and  numer¬ 
ous  others. 

These  rules  might  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1 .  Always  use  the  generic  name  of 
the  product  in  association  with  the 
trademark. 

A  trademark  is  a  proper  adjective 
and  should  always  be  used  with  the 
generic  name  which  is  a  common 


noun.  For  example:  Tabasco^  brand 
pepper  sauce;  Budweiser'^  beer; 
Laudromat*  clothes  washers. 

2.  Always  use  a  trademark  notice 
with  the  mark. 

If  the  mark  is  not  registered  the 
owner  may  use  either  “TM”  or  “SM” 
to  denote  that  the  mark  is  a  trademark 
or  service  mark. 

If  the  mark  is  registered,  there  are 
three  statutory  notices  which  may  be 
used:  (a)  “®”;  (b)  “Registered  in 
U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office”; 
or  (c)  “Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.”  Some 
owners  also  use  a  footnote  with  the 
legend  such  as:  “Coke®  is  the  regis¬ 
tered  trademark  of  The  Coca-Cola 
Company.” 

3.  Always  use  correct  typographi¬ 
cal  treatment. 

It  is  desirable  to  use  the  trademark 
in  the  exact  manner  in  which  it  is 
registered.  This  is  not  always  feasible 
for  the  press,  but  the  trademark 
should  always  appear  with  an  initial 
capital  letter  or  in  all  capital  letters. 

4.  Always  use  correct  grammar. 

Trademarks  are  proper  adjectives 

and  should  never  be  used  as  a  noun.  It 
is  also  improper  to  use  a  trademark  as 
a  verb  such  as:  “We  Simonize  cars”; 
"Sheetrock  a  room”;  or  "Glocoat 
your  furniture.”  Do  not  pluralize 
trademarks,  because  they  are  not 
nouns;  conversely,  if  the  trademark 
ends  in  the  letter  “s,”  never  drop  the 
“s”  as  this  would  create  a  false  sing¬ 
ular  form  of  the  mark. 

5.  Always  avoid  the  use  of  addi¬ 
tions,  prefixes  or  suffixes  to  the  brand 
name  or  trademark. 

This  is  commonly  referred  to  as 


Maybe  ‘postal  inspector’ 
doesn’t  fully  describe 
what  we  do. 


2  o 

p  m 


Our  federal  law  enforcement  agency 
investigates  any  crime  that  involves 
V  the  U.S.  Mail — more  than  100 
A  statutes  in  all. 

^  We’re  the  U.S.  Postal  Inspection 
^  Service,  and  our  agents  are  properly 
\  referred  to  as  postal  inspectors. 

ii 

//  For  more  information  about  our 
1  agency,  call  Tom  McClure  at 
f  202/268-5088  or  Paul  Griffo 
at  202/268-6969. 


corruption  of  the  trademark  and  could 
cause  the  trademark  to  lose  its  dis¬ 
tinctiveness.  For  example.  Techni¬ 
color  ran  institutional  ads  objecting  to 
the  use  of  such  corruptions  as  “Tech¬ 
nicolorful,”  “Technicolored,”  and 
“Technicoloring.” 

6.  Never  confuse  trademarks  with 
trade  names. 

Trademarks  identify  goods,  com¬ 
modities,  merchandise,  such  as 
Coke®  for  a  non-alcoholic  beverage 
and  Budweiser®  for  beer.  Trade 
names  are  corporate  or  business 
names  or  trade  styles,  such  as  “The 
Coca-Cola  Company”  and 
“Anheuser-Busch  Company  Inc.” 
Trade  names  are  proper  nouns  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  trade  marks,  which 
are  proper  adjectives. 

B.  Duty  of  the  press 

The  press  should  have  a  deep 
appreciation  for  problems  confront¬ 
ing  trademark  owners,  because  the 
press  also  owns  registered  trade¬ 
marks.  Moreover,  their  own  trade¬ 
marks  have  been  the  source  of  litiga¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  Washington 
Post,  which  had  used  “Marketplace” 
to  identify  its  classified  advertisement 
section  in  its  Sunday  newspaper,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  prior  use  of  “Market 
Place”  by  the  publishers  of  a  Virginia 
publication,  agreed  to  pay  an  undis¬ 
closed  sum  to  the  prior  user  of  “Mar¬ 
ket  Place.”  In  addition  to  payment  of 
the  undisclosed  settlement  amount, 
Washington  Post  agreed  to  discon¬ 
tinue  use  of  “Marketplace”  after 
Nov.  9,  1987.  Another  example  is  the 
trademark  “Marketing  Week,” 
which  was  used  by  a  British  market¬ 
ing  magazine.  The  trademark  “Mar¬ 
keting  Week”  was  held  to  be  in¬ 
fringed  by  the  American  magazine, 
Adweek  Marketing  Week.  On  Oct.  9, 
1987,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  2nd 
Circuit  affirmed  the  district  court’s 
Oiling  that  the  mark  had  acquired  a 
secondary  meaning. 

Some  newspapers  have  listed  oft- 
mentioned  trademarks  in  their  style 
books  to  insure  proper  treatment.  The 
New  York  Times  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun  are  a  few  classic  examples.  Other 
newspapers  have  an  in-house  policy 
on  the  treatment  of  trademarks.  If 
such  a  policy  does  not  exist  in  any  of 
the  readers’  companies,  we  recom¬ 
mend  you  consider  adopting  such  a 
policy.  It  has  been  aptly  illustrated  in 
last  year’s  supplement  that  improper 
listing  of  trademarks  can  cause  seri¬ 
ous  problems.  The  United  States 
Trademark  Association  has  a  dictio¬ 
nary  committee  to  work  with 
publishers  of  dictionaries  to  assist 
them  in  verifying  trademark  status  of 
words  before  going  to  print.  Such 
publishers  as  well  as  the  press  are 
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invited  to  call  the  Trademark  Hotline 
for  more  information  concerning  the 
association's  services.  It  will  be 
pleased  to  verify  if  a  word  is  a  trade¬ 
mark  or  to  confirm  its  spelling, 
generic  term  or  punctuation. 

Trademark  owners  would  readily 
welcome  the  press  to  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  steps  toward  proper  use  of  all 
trademarks: 

Be  accurate 

The  primary  duty  or  function  of 
newspapers  is  to  report  the  news 
accurately  and  truthfully.  The  press  is 
a  leader  in  the  trademark  field,  not 
only  in  its  informational  public  role 
but  to  private  institutions  seeking  to 
obtain  the  same  benefits  from  trade¬ 
marks  as  would  any  other  manufac¬ 
turers.  One  would  expect  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  to  set  the 
examples  for  others  —  to  use  the 
trademarks  and  service  marks  prop¬ 
erly.  Always  verify  the  correct  spell¬ 
ing  and  usage  of  a  trademark  before 
printing  it.  Always  use  it  in  its  proper 
registered  form.  Verify  that  the  trade¬ 
mark  is  legitimate  and  not  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  a  validly  registered  trade¬ 
mark. 

Be  aware 

As  with  other  issues,  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  includes  numer¬ 
ous  institutional  advertisements  by 
companies  hoping  to  educate  the 
reader  about  the  proper  use  of  their 
marks.  These  advertisements  are 
good  points  from  which  to  become 
initially  aware  of  the  mark,  but  aware¬ 
ness  goes  much  further  than  just  the 
marks  advertised  in  this  and  other 
issues.  In  order  for  every  member  of 
the  press  to  use  a  mark  properly, 
they  must  possess  a  keen  awareness 
of  what  trademarks  are  and  what  they 
represent.  Make  it  a  practice  to  read, 
digest  and  investigate  new  products 
(new  trademarks)  appearing  in  other 
publications  or  other  media  advertise¬ 
ments.  Refer  back  to  other  publica¬ 
tions  when  you  come  across  a  product 
(trademark)  which  seems  somewhat 
familiar  to  you.  Make  a  list  of  all  well- 
known  trademarks  and  add  to  this  list 
all  new  marks  you  come  across  in 
your  reading,  investigating  and 
reporting. 

Be  vigilant 

Trademark  owners  certainly  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  press  is  under  constant 
threat  of  deadlines  and  like  time  pres¬ 
sures.  Nevertheless,  the  substantial 
investment  made  by  the  trademark 
owner  together  with  the  substantial 
and  solemn  responsibility  of  th  press 
mandates  three  basic  rules: 

(a)  Spell  the  trademark  correctly. 

(b)  Capitalize  the  trademark  as  you 
would  a  proper  name  or  your  trade¬ 


mark  (or  capitalize  the  entire  mark), 
and 

(c)  Always  use  the  trademark  as  a 
proper  adjective  in  conjunction  with  a 
generic  term. 

It  is  perhaps  this  last  rule  that  is  the 
most  important  one.  A  statement  that 
“the  candidate  carried  a  kleenex  in 
his  pocket”  may  be  of  only  minimal 
interest  to  a  story,  but  it  is  devastating 
to  the  trademark  owner  because 
Kleenex®  is  a  registered  trademark 
belonging  exclusively  to  Kimberly- 
Clark. 

Know  the  trademarks  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  No  matter  in  what  short 


time-restraints  you  find  yourself  in 
trying  to  meet  a  deadline,  make  sure 
you  have  checked  each  word  to  insure 
that  it  is  not  a  trademark  and,  if  it  is  a 
trademark,  make  sure  it  will  go  to 
print  spelled  correctly  and  used 
correctly  —  with  an  initial  capital  let¬ 
ter  or  all  in  capital  letters. 

Be  inquisitive 

No  trademark  owner  would  ever 
object  to  a  telephone  call  from  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  press  seeking  direction  on 
how  to  use  the  trademark  of  that  com¬ 
pany.  In  fact,  the  success  of  this  Edi- 
(Continued  on  page  I8T) 
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Please 
remember 
thatCLOROX® 
is  our  brand 
for  our  products— 
laundry  bleach, 
detergents  and  cleansers 

The®  says  so. 

The  Clorox  Company 
R  O.  Box  24305 
Oakland,  CA  94623 


es,  CLOROX®  is  a 
brand  name.  Our  brand 
name— our  registered 
trademark  that  we  use  for 
our  laundry  and  cleaning 
products,  including  the 
quality  bleach  products 
weVe  been  making  for 
home  laundry  and  dis¬ 
infectant  uses  since  1916. 

When  you  add  our  bleach 
product  to  your  laundry, 
you're  adding  CLOROX® 
bleach.  When  you  write 
a  news  item  about  the  use 
of  our  bleach  products, 
it's  "CLOROX®  bleach." 
When  it's  just  bleach,  it's 
just  bleach . . .  it's  not 
"CLOROX"! 
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tor  &  Publisher  trademark  supple¬ 
ment  is  indicative  of  how  anxious 
trademark  owners  are  to  inform  the 
press  of  their  trademark  rights.  In  the 
event  of  a  question  regarding  proper 
use,  the  rule  must  certainly  be  one  of 
investigation.  Just  as  a  good  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  would  get  the  facts 
straight  before  reporting  a  major 
story,  the  good  investigative  reporter 
would  obtain  all  the  facts  regarding  a 
party’s  trademark  before  use  of  that 
trademark.  Take  the  time  to  make  it 
right.  Use  reference  guides  when 
there  is  a  question  of  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  a  trademark.  Ask  your  associ¬ 
ates  who  might  be  familiar  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  trademarks.  Make  a  telephone 
caJl  to  the  trademark  owner  to  ask  for 
information  regarding  the  proper  use 
of  his  mark.  Provide  your  associates 
with  information  you  have  obtained 
which  might  be  helpful  to  them  in 
their  articles.  Insuring  all  the  facts  are 
correct  and  accurate  in  your  article 
mandates  that  the  use  of  any  trade¬ 
marks  appearing  therein  are  also  cor¬ 
rect  and  accurate. 


Don’t  Flatter  Us. 


Almond  Roca®  BUHERCRUNCH 
Roca®  BUHERCRUNCH 


J.hese  are  the  symbols  we  live  by. 
Our  u-ademarks  serve  as  guarantees  to 
our  customers  that  our  products  are  the 
fine  quality  they  expect.  It's  been  our 
tradition  for  many  years.  People  try  to 
duplicate  our  product,  but  if  they  imitate 
our  name,  we  won't  be  amused. 


IV.  Conclusion 

In  1946,  Edward  S.  Rogers,  who  is 
considered  the  author  of  the  Lanham 
Act  and  well  recognized  as  the  dean  of 
the  trademark  bar,  wrote: 

“The  suggestion  I  should  like 
to  make  to  publishers  about 
trademarks  is  this.  Don’t  avoid 
their  use,  but  use  them  as  trade¬ 
marks  when  you  have  occasion 
to  use  them.  Capitalize  them 
like  proper  names,  for  they  are 
as  truly  as  proper  names  as  the 
name  of  an  individual  .  .  .  And 
finally,  don’t  encourage  the 
reformers  who  would  like  to  do 
away  with  trademarks  entirely 
by  your  misuse  of  them  as  com¬ 
mon  nouns,  thus  inviting  pirates 


USTA  provides 
trademark 
information 
to  the  press 

The  United  States  Trademark 
Association  (USTA)  is  a  non-profit 
organization  with  a  worldwide  mem¬ 
bership  of  over  2,000  corporations, 
law  firms,  advertising  agencies  and 
other  organizations  interested  in  the 
protection  and  development  of  trade¬ 
marks.  Among  its  services,  USTA 
provides  the  Trademark  Hotline,  a 
free  telephone  information  service  to 
assist  the  press  and  other  media  with 
trademark  verification,  spelling  and 
correct  usage.  The  Hotline  operates 


to  appropriate  business  good 
will  which  they  had  no  part  in 
creating  but  are  trying  to  steal.’’ 

Following  Mr.  Rogers’  advice 
should  go  a  long  way  in  satisfying 
trademark  owners  in  their  quest  to 
preserve  their  marks.  Likewise,  it 
should  assure  the  cooperation  of  the 
press  in  maintaining  the  distinctive¬ 
ness  and  validity  of  their  marks. 
Remember,  Shakespeare  wrote: 
“Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash; 
but  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good 
name  robs  me  of  that  which  not  en¬ 
riches  him,  and  makes  me  poor 
indeed.”  Certainly  the  press  does  not 
wish  to  become  an  accessory  to  the 
destruction  of  valuable  intangible 
property. 


Monday  through  Friday  from  2:(X)  to 
5:00  p.m.  EST.  USTA  also  publishes 
material  that  provides  information  on 
proper  trademark  use,  registration, 
comparative  advertising  and  other 
subjects  related  to  trademarks.  The 
organization’s  extensive  library  is 
available  to  researchers  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  For  more  information,  contact: 
The  United  States  Trademark  Associ¬ 
ation,  6  East  45  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10017;  212-986-5880. 

Two  independent  references  to 
check  for  the  proper  spelling  of  trade¬ 
marks  and  their  common  descriptive 
(generic)  terms  are:  Trade  Names 
Dictionary  (Gale  Research  Company, 
Detroit,  MI)  and  the  Standard  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Advertisers  (National  Register 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  Skokie,  IL). 


(D 

DAY-GLO* 

IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK 

When  describing  bright,  bold  colors  seen  on  bill¬ 
boards  and  barricades,  traffic  cones  and  tennis 
balls,  golf  balls,  hunting  vests,  racing  cars, 
posters,  packages  and  plastic  toys,  please  remem¬ 
ber  that  DAY-GLO’  is  a  registered  trademark.  The 
DAY-GLO"  trademark  is  your  assurance  of  the 
highest  quality  in  daylight  fluorescent  pigments, 
paints  and  printing  ink  products.  So,  thanks  for 
respecting  our  trademark  and  not  using  it  as  a 
generic  term  or  adjective  for  color  that  is  dynamic, 
bold,  vivid,  compelling,  vibrant,  attention-getting, 
and  daylight  fluorescent. 

COLOR  CORP 

SUtSIDIAHY  OF  NALCO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Day-Glo  Color  Corp  •  4515  St  Clair  Ave.  •  Cleveland.  OH  44103 
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9600  or  (800)  421-7881.  You  can  also 
contact  the  United  Trademark  Asso¬ 
ciation  “Trademark  Hotline,”  week¬ 
days  from  2  to  5  p.m.  at  (212)  986- 
5880;  the  American  Intellectual  Prop¬ 
erty  Law  Association,  2001  Jefferson 


ONLY 

LITTLE  LEAGUE 
IS 

LITTLE  LEAGUE 


Davis  Highway,  Suite  203,  Arlington, 
Va.  22202,  (703)  521-1680;  or,  the 
U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office, 
c/o  The  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington  D.C.  20231,  (703)  557- 
INFO. 


Gutman 

(Continued  from  page  6T) 


name  for  a  particular  product.  Always 
print  the  word  “brand”  in  lower  case 
letters,  except  when  it  is  incorporated 
into  the  trademark  itself  and,  because 
a  trademark  is  a  proper  adjective,  it 
should  never  be  used  as  a  possessive 
or  a  noun  or  a  verb. 

Fourth:  Trademarks  are  singular 
and  should  not  be  used  in  the  plural 
form  unless  the  official  trademark, 
like  “Keds®”  sneakers,  ends  in  an 
“s.”  An  example  of  improper  usage 
would  be  to  write  “Reeboks”  instead 
of  “Reebok®”  sneakers. 

Today,  as  an  increasing  number  of 
companies  and  individuals  register 
their  slogans  and  tag  lines  and  become 
more  diligent  in  their  protection,  we 
are  all  compelled  to  become  more 
conscious  of  their  proper  use.  As 
purveyors  of  accuracy  and 
influencers  of  public  perception,  the 
press  shares  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
tecting,  through  proper  usage,  trade¬ 
marks  of  all  kinds,  slogans  included. 

For  additional  information  about 
trademarks,  contact  Compu-Mark 
U.S.,  7201  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite 
400,  Bethesda,  Md.  20814,  (301)  907- 


“Little  League,”  “Little  League  Baseball"  and  “Little  Leaguer" 
are  the  principal  trademarks  and  service  marks  of 
Little  League  Baseball®,  Incorporated 

These  marks  are  protected  both  by  a  special  Act  of  Congress  and 
registrations  with  the  United  States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
All  rights  in  and  to  any  and  all  marks  of  Little  League  Baseball,  Incor¬ 
porated  are  reserved.  Use  of  the  trademark  on  any  product  may  only 
be  granted  by: 


LITTLE  LEAGUE  BASEBALL^  HEADQUARTERS 
P.O.  Box  3485,  Williamsport,  PA  17701 


4  Don’t  muddy  the  waters. 

Don’t  use  “laundromat”  as  if  it  were  a  synonym  for  “coin-operated  laundry.” 

It  isn’t. 

In  fact,  it  isn’t  a  word  at  all.  It’s  a  roistered  trademark.  Ours. 

Laundromat®  is  spelled  with  a  capital  “L”  and  a  circle  “R.” 

It’s  a  name  that  distinguishes  a  particular  laundry  —  one  that  meets  the  standards  and 
uses  the  products  of  White-Westinghouse  Appliance  Company. 

So  when  it’s  used  to  identify  businesses  that  don’t  meet  our  standards,  it  cmfuses  people. 
It  muddies  the  waters. 

Help  us  keep  our  trademark  clean.  If  the  business  is  really  a  Laundromat®  coin-operated 
laundry,  say  so.  But  if  it  isn’t,  please  don’t.  •»  /%  « 

Thanks  for  the  help.  VyKi/l  WhitP\A/pf^tinnhOUSe 
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wnH  A  CAPmu.  "K' 


The  capital  “R”  has  a  circle 
around  it,  too.  Because  Frigidaire® 
is  more  than  an  ordinary  word,  iFs 
our  rostered  trademark. 

To  many,  it  means  the  finest 
quality  refrigerator  available.  It's  a 
name  thaf  s  so  popular  some  pe^le 
call  every  refrigerator  a  Frigidaire® 
Unfortunately,  that's  wrong. 


C)nlyFi^daire®refrigerators 
have  the  quality,  engineering  and 
heritage  to  bear  the  name. 

So  if  a  ref  rigerator  really  is  a 
Frigidaire®  say  so. 

If  it's  not,  use  the  other  wad 
that  ends  with  an  “R".  Refrigerator. 

wev^d  Frigidaire* 

appreciate  it.  todik  hbie  tomioiiiiow. 


e  1987  White  Consolidated  industries.  Inc. 
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Don’t  leave  home  without  it*,  you’ll  not  only  have  to  answer  to 
Do  you  know  me?*  us .  You  ’  11  also  have  to  answer  to 

These  phrases ,  as  well  as  the  the  man  with  the  gavel .  After  all , 

others  listed  below,  are  the  prop-  American  Express  has  put  a  great 
erty  of  American  Express .  And  deal  of  time  and  money  behind 

cannot  be  used  for  advertising  or  these  trademarks .  Therefore ,  they 
promotional  purposes  by  other  must  be  protected .  So  don  ’  t  use  our 

companies  or  not-for-profit  HHI  property  in  your  advertising, 

organizations.  Or  you’ll  have  some 

If  you  try  to  use  them,  however,  fcl®®  explaining  to  do.  In  court. 

These  trademarks  and  any  derivatives  of  them,  are  protected  by  law:  AMERICAN  EXPRESS®  Card;  DON’T  LEAVE  HOME 
WITHOUT  IT®;  DON’T  LEAVE  HOME  WITHOUT  THEM®;  DON’T  LEAVE  HOME  WITHOUT  US»;  DO  YOU  KNOW  ME?®; 
CAUSE-RELATED  MARKETING*;  GOLD  CARD®;  PLATINUM  CARD®;  PROJECT  HOMETOWN  AMERICA®"  These  graphic 
trademarks  are  also  protected:  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Box  Logo®;  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Box  Logo  TRAVEL  SERVICE  &  Stripes 
Design®;  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Card  Design®;  PROIECT  HOMETOWN  AMERICA  Logo®";  Travelers  Cheque  Design® 

©  HW7  AnH'rK  un  Expn*ssTnivel  Rivaled  ServKfs  Company;  Im 


YraCaiiK 

Drink  Orffiee  Fram  A 


STYROFOAM  Cop. 


BRAND 


fp- 


♦Trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 


DOW 


Ther^  No  SndiTliiiig. 


An  accurate  description  of  the  item  in  the 
picture  is  "plastic  foam  cup.” 


STYROFOAM*  brand  products  are  sold  as 
large  boards  or  blocks.  They’re  not  used  to 
make  cups,  fast-food  packages,  trays  or  other 
“disposable”  plastic  foam  products. 


STYROFOAM  is  our  trademark  used  to 
describe  our  top-quality  line  of  construc¬ 
tion  insulation  and  other  plastic  foam  prod¬ 
ucts.  Such  as  STYROFOAM  brand  insulation 
boards,  easily  recognized  by  their  distinctive 


So,  please  use  our  trademark  carefully  — 
and  limit  its  use  to  our  line  of  insulating, 
flotation,  home  craft  and  floral  plastic  foam 
material.  Please  don’t  use  the  trademark 
generically  to  describe  plastic  foam. 


For  more  detailed  information,  contact  The 
Dow  Chemical  Company  at  1-800-258-2436, 
extension  25/STYROFOAM  Brand  Products. 


Blue*  color.  And  STYROFOAM  brand  plastic 
foam  blocks,  which  have  a  variety  of  uses  in 
the  marine,  home  craft  and  floral  industries. 


sources  have  strong  influence  and 
control,”  a  fact  which  causes  little 
concern  among  publishers  and  own¬ 
ers,  Ulibarri  observed. 

“To  sum  up,  journalism  in  Central 
America  is  a  low-paid,  sometimes 
risky,  profession  with  a  wide  margin 
for  ethical  conflicts  and  a  narrow  one 
for  career  development,”  he  stated. 

However,  Ulibarri  went  on,  some 
countries  come  off  better  than  others 
in  their  press  systems.  He  cited  his 
own  country  as  having  a  more  highly 
developed  press  with  more  compe¬ 
tent  professionals  and  better  equip¬ 
ment. 

“We  also  enjoy  a  high  degree  of 
press  freedom,”  he  asserted.  “The 
autonomy  of  the  press  is  more  force¬ 
fully  stressed  and  practiced,  and 
higher  ethical  standards  are  usually 
applied.” 

The  reason,  he  said,  is  that  Costa 
Rica  is  the  region’s  most  democratic, 
stable  and  open  society,  with  a  long 
history  of  civilian  control  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  strong  educational  sys¬ 
tem. 

Ulibarri  also  credited  Guatemala 
with  a  “solid  intellectual  tradition  of 
journalism,  although  it  is  more  seen  in 
the  editorial  pages  than  the  news  col¬ 
umns.” 

The  press  in  Honduras,  he  said,  is 
more  aggressive  and  open  than  that  in 
El  Salvador  or  Guatemala. 

Ulibarri  described  the  Nicaraguan 
press  as  “confrontational”  but  noted 
that  television  is  totally  controlled  by 
a  totalitarian  government. 

He  listed  Panama  as  having  a  press 
completely  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  also  controls  or  greatly 
restricts  broadcasting. 

Ulibarri  said  that  La  Nacion,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  90,000  and  three 
competitors,  keeps  its  news  and  busi¬ 
ness  operations  separate  and  “we  do 
not  mix  news  and  editorials.” 

“We  define  our  role  as  being  an 
independent  voice  with  internal  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  newsroom,”  he 
declared. 

Still,  he  conceded,  Costa  Rica  has 
press  laws,  including  the  controver¬ 
sial  Colegio  de  Periodistas  (Guild  of 
Journalists),  which  requires  all 
reporters  to  be  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Costa  Rica’s  School  of 
Journalism. 

The  government  claims  the  law  was 
intended  to  upgrade  journalism  but 
many  critics  contend  the  Colegio  is  a 
form  of  licensing. 

A  few  years  ago,  Stephen  Schmidt, 
an  American  working  for  the  English- 
language  Tico  Times  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  challenged  the  law,  set¬ 
ting  off  a  long  legal  battle.  Schmidt 
has  since  left  Costa  Rica. 


USA  Today  tv  program  is  canceled 


GTG  Entertainment,  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  of  former  NBC  chairman  Grant 
Tinker  and  Gannett  Co.,  canceled  its 
syndicated  program  “USA  Today  on 
TV”  just  before  Thanksgiving  due  to 
low  ratings. 

The  show  had  gone  from  initial 
Nielsen  ratings  of  8.1  when  it  pre¬ 
miered  about  15  months  ago  to  a  rat¬ 
ing  of  2.8  by  mid-November.  Each 


rating  point  represents  921 ,000  televi¬ 
sion  households. 

The  last  segment  of  the  show  will 
air  Jan.  8. 

For  the  last  few  months.  Tinker  had 
no  involvement  in  the  show  and  pro¬ 
duction  was  under  the  supervision  of 
Gannett  Co.  executives  at  company 
headquarters  in  Rosslyn,  Va. 


More  comic  book  adventures  of  Bush 


The  further  adventures  of  George 
Bush  have  been  chronicled  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  comic  book  by  Maine  humorists 
Jeffrey  Pert  and  Thomas  Wilson. 

Published  by  the  Maine  Times  of 
Topsham,  “George  and  Barbara’s 
Christmas  Crisis,”  as  told  by  first 
lady  Barbara  Bush,  follows  the 
adventures  of  President  Bush  and 
Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  as  they 
trek  to  Maine  in  search  of  the  perfect 
Christmas  tree  for  the  White  House. 
Along  the  way,  the  duo  encounters  an 
evil  tree-cutting  paper  baron  who  is 
laying  waste  to  the  environment, 
Santa  Claus,  and  Kris  Kringle’s  new 
partner,  real  estate  developer  Donald 
Trump. 


The  first  comic  book,  “On  the 
Road  with  George  and  Barbara,” 
reportedly  created  such  a  stir  it  was 
banned  from  Kennebunkport’s  only 
bookstore. 


Printer  acquired 

The  U.S.  subsidiary  of  Montreal- 
based  Quebecor  Inc.  has  acquired 
Federated  Lithographers-Printers  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  which  serves  pub¬ 
lishing,  commercial  and  religious 
printing  markets  with  annual  sales  of 
almost  $20  million.  Terms  of  the 
acquisition  were  not  disclosed. 


...  A  big  name  in  media 
NATIONWIDE  and  getting  bigger! 


CHARLES  H.  MORRIS 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Mary  Walsh,  formerly  principal 
correspondent  for  the  Wall  Steel 
Journal  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia, 
has  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as 
Toronto  bureau  chief,  replacing  Ken¬ 
neth  Freed,  now  the^San  Salvador 
bureau  chief  for  the  Times. 

Prior  to  her  assignments  in  Asia, 
Walsh  was  the  newspaper’s  bureau 
chief  in  Mexico  City  for  three  years 
before  becoming  a  correspondent  in 
South  America.  Earlier  she  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  staff  writer  and  in 
1979-82,  associate  editor  of  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  magazine,  Madison,  Wis. 

She  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
French  and  English  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  and  a 
master’s  from  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Business. 

*  ♦  * 

John  Seigenthaler  has  been 
named  chairman,  publisher  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  The  Tennessean, 
Nashville,  as  part  of  an  overall  re¬ 
alignment  of  duties  at  the  Gannett 
newspaper. 

He  has  been  chairman,  editor  and 
publisher,  and  now  assumes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  business  side  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Under  the  joint  operating 
agreement  in  Nashville,  The  Tennes¬ 
sean  handles  all  its  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  production  and  distribution 
functions  and  those  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  owned  by  The  Nashville 
Banner  Publishing  Co.  The  news 
departments  are  separate. 

In  other  changes,  Joseph  P.  Pepe,  a 
Gannett  corporate  staff  member,  has 
been  named  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  The  Tennessean, 
moving  from  coordinating  the  cus¬ 
tomer  service  program. 

E.  Frank  Sutherland  Jr. ,  editor  of 
the  Shreveport  Times,  has  assumed 
Seigenthaler’ s  role  as  editor. 

Harry  H.  Browning,  president 


and  general  manager  of  The  Tennes¬ 
sean,  has  been  named  a  general 
executive  of  Gannett. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Diem  is  the  new  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Newberry  fMich.) 
News.  A  former  publicity  director 
with  the  Henry  Ford  Museum  and 
Greenfield  Village,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
she  succeeds  Bill  Fretz,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  publisher  emeritus. 

Fretz  sold  the  103-year-old  weekly 
to  William  Diem,  who  is  Nancy 
Diem’s  brother-in-law  and  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Automotive  News, 
Detroit. 

*  *  * 

Julian  F.  Boone,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messen¬ 
ger-Inquirer,  is  now  vice  president/ 
operations  and  circulation. 

Ed  Riney,  vice  president/adminis¬ 
tration,  finance  and  marketing  and 
treasurer  of  the  company,  has  been 
assigned  overall  responsibility  for 
advertising  sales,  promotion  and  mar¬ 
keting  in  addition  to  his  current 
responsibility  for  finance,  administra¬ 
tion  and  human  resources. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
lENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Murray  D.  Schwartz  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  chairman  of  Inger- 
soll  Publications  Company  and  Ter- 
RENCE  M.  Brennan  has  been  named 
executive  editor. 

Schwartz,  most  recently  executive 
vice  president,  has  been  with  Inger- 
soll  more  than  15  years,  first  as  out¬ 
side  counsel,  and  then  joining  the 
company  as  general  council  and  later 
serving  as  publisher  of  two  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dailies,  the  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times  and  the  West  Chester 
Daily  Local  News. 

He  moved  to  headquarters  at 
Princeton,  N.J.,  in  1988  as  executive 
vice  president.  He  is  married  to  Kim 
Arnett,  IPC’s  vice  president  for  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Brennan,  an  editor  and  publisher 
with  three  Ingersoll  newspapers  since 
1982,  most  recently  publisher  of  the 
Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph,  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  supervising  editorial  opera¬ 
tions  of  all  the  company’s  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States. 

His  experience  also  includes  sports- 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  editor  of  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mer¬ 
cury,  another  Ingersoll  publication. 

*  *  * 

Michael  M.  Perry,  who  joined 
Parade  magazine  in  1986  as  an  adver- 1 
tising  sales  representative,  has  been  | 
appointed  Northeast  manager  of 
newspaper  relations.  He  succeeds 
Edward  C.  Green,  who  is  retiring. 

«  *  * 

Kent  Redding  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  Daily  Transcript  as  a  high-tech 
writer.  He  earlier  worked  for  the 
Chula  Vista  (Calif.)  Star-News  and 
the  Imperial  Beach  Times. 
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Lewis  W.  Sabatino  is  newly 
appointed  vice  president,  employee 
relations  for  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 

Sabatino,  currently  vice  president/ 
director  of  employee  relations  at  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch,  will 
join  PNI  in  early  January  as  head  of  a 
new  division  that  includes  human 
resources  and  labor  relations. 

Sabatino  joined  the  St.  Paul  news¬ 
paper  in  1988  and  oversaw  an  organi¬ 
zation  similar  to  the  one  he  will  man¬ 
age  in  Philadelphia.  Earlier,  Saba¬ 
tino  was  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle/San  Francisco  Examiner 
as  director  of  labor  relations  and 
director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Publishers  Association.  Prior  to  that, 
he  was  with  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  Federal  Mediation  &  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service  commissioner. 

♦  ♦  * 

Peter  G.  Skinner,  vice  president 
and  corporate  general  counsel  for 
Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc.,  was 
elected  a  senior  vice  president  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  1. 

He  is  responsible  for  major  staff 
departments  and  continues  as  corpo¬ 
rate  general  counsel  and  also  will  be 
chief  administrative  liaison  with  Tele¬ 
rate  Inc. 

Skinner,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University,  holds  a  law  degree  from 
Columbia  Law  School  and  a  master’s 
from  Columbia  Business  School. 

iii  «  « 

Brette  Popper,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  USA  Weekend,  was 
promoted  to  publisher  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  She  joined  the  staff  as  a  sales 
representative  in  1985  and  became 
vice  president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  last  year. 

In  other  changes,  Marcia  Bullard 
moves  to  editor  from  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Charles  Gabrielson  is  now 
executive  vice  president  with  specific 
responsibilities  for  circulation  and 
newspaper  relations. 

*  *  ♦ 

Margaret  A.  Cunniff,  display 
advertising  manager  for  Pioneer 
Press’  North  Shore  group  newspa¬ 
pers,  since  1980,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Pioneer’s  Northwest 
group  newspapers  headquarted  in 
Barrington,  Ill.  She  will  also  be  join¬ 
ing  the  Publishers’  Group,  a  senior 
management  forum. 

Cunniff  succeeds  Andrew  Rock- 
wood,  who  is  leaving  to  pursue  other 
business  interest. 

Prior  to  Pioneer,  Cunniff  was  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  advertising 
and  promotion  assignments,  includ¬ 
ing  retail  advertising  manager  for  the 


JIM  CURROW,  vice  president  of 
advertising  at  the  Miami  Herald,  has 
been  promoted  to  vice  president  for 
marketing,  with  additional  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  paper's  circulation 
department. 

He  assumes  the  responsibilities  of 
John  Schueler,  vice  president  of  circu¬ 
lation,  who  resigned  to  join  Ingersoll 
Publications. 

A  former  home  delivery  manager  of 
the  late  Miami  News,  Currow  worked  at 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers,  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer  and  the  Fort 
Wayne  News-Sentinel,  and  returned 
to  Miami  in  1987  as  vice  president  of 
advertising  for  the  Herald. 


Suburban  Trib  in  1978  and  senior  mar¬ 
keting  analyst  for  the  Tribune  in  1980. 

Rockwood  began  his  career  with 
Barrington  Press  in  1971,  when  it  was 
owned  in  part  by  his  family.  He  was 
general  manager  when  the  newspaper 
group  was  sold  to  Pioneer  in  1985  and 
has  been  group  publisher  since  then. 
*  *  « 

Robert  J.  Fulmer  has  joined  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  staff  in  the  newly  created 
position  of  manager/circulation  and 
readership  services. 

He  previously  was  vice  president 
and  department  chairman  of  market¬ 
ing  and  product  development  for 
Leading  National  Advertisers/Media 
Records. 

*  *  iK 

John  Burgess,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.) 
Daily  American  Republic,  published 
by  Woodward  Communications  Inc. 
of  Dubuque. 

He  most  recently  was  publisher  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  for  Gozia/ 
Driver  Media  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 

Betty  Liddick,  a  managing  editor 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Orange 
County  Edition,  is  now  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News- 
Leader. 

She  also  has  held  editing  posts  at 
the  San  Diego  Tribune,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Kendall  Somers,  advertising 
director  of  Newspaper  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration,  agent  for  the  Tulsa  World 
and  the  Tulsa  Tribune  since  1974,  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  year.  He  also 
is  president  of  Somers  and  Somers 
Inc.,  a  sales  and  management  con¬ 
sulting  firm  and  plans  to  continue 
speaking  before  newspaper  work¬ 
shops  and  seminars. 

He  was  a  vice  president  of  Findlay 
(Ohio)  Publishing  Company  from 
1963  to  1974,  when  he  moved  to 
Tulsa. 
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OBITUARIES 


Mildred  Brown,  76,  who  had 
headed  the  weekly,  black-oriented 
Omaha  Star  since  she  founded  it  in 
1938,  died  Nov,  2. 

Her  paper  was  firmly  rooted  in  her 
brand  of  community  journalism: 
Information,  the  black  perspective  on 
news  and  news  of  everyday  accom¬ 
plishments  of  people.  The  church 
news  was  extensive  with  some  ser¬ 
mons  printed  in  their  entirety.  The 
paper  also  covered  civil  rights  pro¬ 
tests  and  violence. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  L.  Brooks,  (age  not  dis¬ 
closed),  retired  Boston  newsman  with 
Hearst  Newspapers,  died  Oct.  30.  He 
was  with  the  Boston  Record,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American,  and  Herald  American 
for  over  50  years,  retiring  in  1982  as 
overnight  news  editor. 

«  «  * 

Ellen  L.  Buell,  84,  children’s 
book  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  in  1946-63,  died  Oct.  31 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  She  lived  on 
the  farm  of  her  late  husband,  sculptor 
Harold  Cash,  near  Chattanooga. 

Buell  joined  the  Times  book  review 
section  in  1931  after  working  as  a 
reporter  for  her  hometown  newspa¬ 
per  in  Marietta,  Ga. 

*  *  * 

George  H.  Butz,  89,  a  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  sportswriter  who 
wrote  a  popular  dog  column,  died 
Oct.  21  at  Bryn  Mawr  (Pa.)  Hospital. 

He  began  with  the  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  in  1929  and  a  year 
later  moved  to  the  Inquirer.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  column,  he  wrote  about 
soccer  and  polo  for  many  years  until 
he  retired  in  1971. 

«  *  * 

Terry  Christensen,  27,  a  sports- 
writer  for  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.) 
Argus  Leader,  died  Nov.  15  after 
playing  in  a  basketball  game. 

He  had  worked  at  the  newspaper 
for  more  than  a  year  and  was  playing 
at  a  high  school  gym  when  he  com¬ 
plained  of  a  sore  back  and  neck.  After 
leaving  the  game,  he  was  found  lying 
in  a  locker  room  a  short  time  later. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Earl  Dale,  63,  city  editor 
of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
died  Nov.  7  at  Jeannette  District 
Memorial  Hospital  of  complications 
from  a  stroke. 

He  had  worked  for  the  newspaper 
27  years  and  was  managing  editor 
when  he  retired  in  1976.  He  then 
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served  10  years  as  administrative 
assistant  to  Rep.  Joe  Gaydos,  D-Pa., 
and  left  in  1987  to  return  to  the  News 
as  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Frederic  Gluck,  83,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  News  when  it  closed  down  in 
the  ’50s,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Nov.  13 
in  Salem  (Mass.)  Hospital.  He  was 
with  the  newspaper  40  years.  Also  an 
attorney,  Gluck  opened  a  Lynn  law 
practice  after  the  newspaper  ceased 
publication. 

«  *  Hi 

Robert  P.  Howard,  84,  former 
Chicago  newspaperman  and  histo¬ 
rian,  died  Oct.  21  at  Hahnemann  Uni¬ 
versity  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

He  began  his  journalism  career 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  1927  and 
became  a  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  in 
1944,  remaining  there  as  a  political 
writer  until  his  retirement  in  1970. 

m  *  m 

Andy  C.  Lang,  82,  a  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  feature  writer  on  homes 
and  home  improvements,  died  Nov.  2 
at  his  home  in  Huntington,  L.I.,  of 
heart  disease. 

Lang,  a  one-time  amateur  boxer 
and  semi-professional  baseball 
player,  worked  for  for  the  Brooklyn 
Times  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard- 
Union,  the  New  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  and  radio  stations  before  join¬ 
ing  AP  in  1942. 

Hi  He  He 

Jack  K.  Lippert,  86,  a  retired  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  and  vice  chairman  of 
Scholastic  Inc.,  and  earlier  a  journal¬ 
ist,  died  of  cancer  Nov.  9  in  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

He  had  joined  Scholastic  in  1931 
and  earlier  was  a  reporter  and  editor 
at  the  New  York  World,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette. 

HI  He  Hi 

Dick  Maurice,  43,  columnist  and 
entertainment  editor  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun,  died  Nov.  9  after  a  long 
illness.  The  cause  of  death  was  not 
released. 

He  was  co-author  of  a  forthcoming 
book  on  Wayne  Newton  and  once 
sued  Joan  Rivers  for  allegedly  pulling 
out  of  a  book  deal  with  him. 

He  He  He 

ViCTORiNE  Belanger  Murray,  89, 
a  longtime  newspaper  reporter,  died 
Oct.  20  in  Marlborough,  Mass.  She 
had  written  for  the  Boston  Transcript, 


the  Boston  Record  and  the  Boston 
American  and  also  for  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily 
News. 

He  He  He 

ILEANA  A.  Ranieri,  62,  a  newswo- 
man  who  most  recently  was  editing 
the  poetry  column  in  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  died  Oct.  21  at  her  home 
in  Primos,  Pa. 

She  had  a  35-year  career  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  papers,  including  24  years  at 
the  Daily  News,  ending  in  1987  but 
continued  as  a  free-lancer  for  the 
paper.  Earlier  she  worked  for  the  late 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

He  He  He 

Keith  B.  Robinson,  75,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Rensselaer  (Ind.) 
Republican  from  1938  to  1979,  died 
Nov.  1.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Indiana 
Republican  Editorial  Association. 

He  He  He 

Thomas  J.  Schwendinger,  42, 
who  was  with  the  Dubuque  Telegraph 
Herald  for  24  years  and  was  its  mail- 
room  manager,  died  Nov.  4  at  Peoples 
Memorial  Hospital,  Independence, 
Iowa,  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  suf¬ 
fered  while  pheasant  hunting.  He  was 
an  Army  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  War 
and  an  ardent  sportsman. 

He  He  He 

Richard  L.  Williams,  78,  a  news¬ 
man  credited  with  coining  the  term 
“Flying  Fortress”  for  the  B-17 
bomber  of  World  War  II,  died  Nov.  5 
of  pneumonia. 

He  joined  the  Seattle  Times  in  1933 
and  when  assigned  to  caption  a  photo 
of  a  B-17  prototype  in  1935,  he  wrote 
in  part,  “Declared  to  be  the  largest 
land  plane  ever  built  in  America,  this 
15-ton  flying  fortress...” 

Williams  later  was  an  editor  at  Dell 
Publishing  and  Time-Life  Books. 

He  He  He 

Carl  T.  Wise,  89,  a  former  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Journal 
papers,  died  Oct.  21  of  heart  disease. 

Wise  began  his  career  wrapping  the 
Sunday  Star  and  in  1914  moved  up  to 
copy  and  errand  boy  for  the  Morning 
News.  He  became  a  copy  editor  in 
1930  and  three  years  later,  city  editor. 

Wise  was  named  news  editor  of  the 
Journal  Every-Evening  in  1943.  The 
paper  later  became  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  was  appointed  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  Journal  papers  in  1954 
and  retired  in  1%1. 
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Reporter  to  appeal  trespass  case 


By  Ron  Hollander 

A  reporter  for  The  Record  of 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  was  fined  $300 
after  being  found  guilty  of  trespassing 
at  New  Jersey  high  school  to  inter¬ 
view  a  mildly  retarded  girl  who  was 
allegedly  sexually  assaulted  by  five 
fellow  students. 

Lisa  Marie  Petersen,  29,  a  reporter 
with  the  suburban  paper  for  one  year, 
was  found  guilty  in  West  Orange 
Municipal  Court  of  ignoring  signs 
requiring  visitors  to  West  Orange 
High  School  to  report  to  the  principal 
before  entering  classes. 

Petersen,  represented  by  the 
paper’s  lawyers,  contended  she  did 
not  violate  the  signs  because  she  did 
not  go  to  a  classroom  to  interview  the 
girl,  who  had  turned  18  two  days 
before  the  interview  last  May. 

“The  sign  was  real  unclear,”  said 
Petersen,  who  is  appealing  the  ruling. 
“They  [the  school  officials]  brought 
the  case  to  intimidate  a  reporter  for 
having  written  a  story  they  didn’t 
want  written.” 

The  attorney  for  the  school  board, 
Stephen  Christiano,  said,  “We’re 
outraged  by  what  this  reporter  did, 
interviewing  a  student  during  the 
school  day.” 

Petersen  was  charged  after  an 
exclusive  interview  with  the  girl, 
whose  name  was  withheld,  appeared 
on  the  Sunday,  May  28,  front  page  of 
the  paper. 

The  copyrighted  interview  was 
widely  quoted  by  other  media  in  the 
New  York  area,  but  New  York  News- 
day  columnist  Sydney  H.  Schanberg 
blasted  the  Record  for  “following  the 
new  code  of  gossip  rather  than  the  old 
code  of  ethics”  in  running  the  700- 
word  interview  to  “sell  more  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

The  girl  allegedly  was  assaulted 
with  a  miniature  baseball  bat  and  a 
broomstick  by  five  high  school  ath¬ 
letes  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  boys 
while  eight  other  youths  watched. 

At  the  two-hour  trial  before  a 
municipal  judge,  Christiano  said, 
“This  reporter  wanted  to  get  a  big 
story.  That’s  what  this  is  all  about. 
This  woman  goes  in  unannounced  and 
takes  a  student  out.  She  should  have  a 
modicum  of  sensitivity.” 

Two  high  school  students  testified 


(Hollander  is  journalism  coordina¬ 
tor  at  Montclair  [N.J.]  State  College 
and  a  reporter  for  the  Record  of 
Bergen  County.) 


that  when  Petersen  asked  them  at  the 
school  if  they  knew  the  girl,  they  told 
Petersen  she  had  to  report  to  the 
school  office. 

The  Record’s  attorney,  Ray  Wiss, 
argued  that  previous  cases  held  that 
“school  property  is  so  public,  entry 
alone  can’t  constitute  trespass.” 
Wiss  did  not  put  Petersen  on  the 
stand. 

Judge  Joseph  Cassini  III  ruled  that 
the  signs  posted  on  the  school  were 
clear  enough  to  a  person  of  “common 
intelligence.” 

Although  the  sexual  assault 
allegedly  occurred  March  1,  no 
charges  were  brought  against  the 


boys  until  WNBC-TV  broke  the  story 
in  May.  The  case  then  became  front¬ 
page  news  for  weeks.  The  father  of 
one  of  the  boys  is  chief  of  detectives 
in  Glen  Ridge,  N.J.,  where  the  inci¬ 
dent  allegedly  took  place. 

Petersen’s  sentence  was  stayed  for 
20  days  so  she  can  file  an  appeal. 

Welcome  edition 

The  Antelope  (Calif.)  Valley  Press 
has  published  a  224-page  “Welcome 
Edition”  as  an  area  guide  to  readers 
and  newcomers. 
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Anchorage  Times  sold  to  oil  company 

Politically  active  firm  is  one  of  Alaska’s  largest  employers 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Anchorage  Times,  owned  and 
published  for  54  years  by  William 
Atwood,  will  be  sold  to  Veco  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  an  oil  services  company 
that  is  one  of  Alaska’s  largest  employ¬ 
ers. 

The  Times  announced  that  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  sale  has 
been  signed  by  Atwood  and  William 
Allen,  Veco’s  board  chairman,  who 
will  become  publisher  of  the  75-year- 
old  newspaper. 

Final  documents  for  completion  of 
the  sale  are  expected  to  be  executed 
by  Dec.  14,  it  was  reported.  The  sale 
price  was  not  disclosed. 

Veco,  the  state’s  fifth  largest 
employer,  has  been  a  heavy  contribu¬ 
tor  to  political  campaigns  and  has 
been  a  champion  of  the  oil  industry. 

Allen  promised  to  invigorate  the 
slumping  Times  by  committing  sub¬ 
stantial  resources  to  make  it  more 
competitive  with  the  McClatchy- 
owned  Anchorage  Daily  News.  The 
Daily  News  leads  in  daily  circulation, 
55,0()0-plus,  compared  with  37,000- 
plus  for  the  Times. 

Allen  also  said  his  company’s  goals 
are  to  expand  the  Times’  news  cover¬ 
age  of  both  state  and  local  issues. 

The  Veco  chief  was  quoted  in  a 
Times  story  about  the  sale:  “First,  we 
will  cover  the  news  accurately  and 
fairly.  Second,  we  intend  to  make  the 
Anchorage  Times  must-reading  for 
Alaskans  by  giving  them  what  they 
want.” 

Allen,  a  high  school  dropout  and 
one-time  oil-field  welder  who 
founded  Veco  in  1969,  said  he  does 


not  expect  to  become  involved  in  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  paper  but 
stated  that  it  will  maintain  its  present 
Alaska-oriented  editorial  philosophy. 

Atwood  has  made  the  Times  a 
strong  proponent  of  Alaska  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Times  story  reported  that 
“Atwood  said  he  sold  the  paper  to  put 
it  in  a  position  of  strength  in  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  millions  of  dollars  the 
McClatchy  newspaper  chain  has 
been,  and  still  is,  spending  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  competitor,  a  paper  that 
has  never  produced  a  profit.” 


Daily  News  publisher  Gerald  E. 
Grilly  told  E&P,  “We  are  a  profitable 
newspaper.” 

Atwood  said  he  wanted  a  buyer 
who  would  be  a  strong  supporter  of 
Anchorage  and  the  state  of  Alaska. 

Veco  was  the  principal  contractor 
for  the  cleanup  of  the  Prince  William 
Sound  oil  spill.  The  Daily  News 
reported  that  Veco  had  an  estimated 
$100  million  in  revenue  last  year, 
mainly  as  an  oil-field  contractor. 

In  1983,  Allen  and  Veco  began  a 
political  fund-raising  operation,  ask¬ 
ing  company  employees  to  donate 
money  through  payroll  deductions  for 
pro-oil  political  candidates. 

The  following  year,  the  Alaska 


Public  Offices  Commission  ruled  that 
Veco  violated  campaign  finance  laws 
and  fined  it  $72,000,  the  largest  fine 
ever  levied  by  the  agency.  The 
Supreme  Court  later  reduced  the 
amount  to  $28,000. 

Times  editor-in-chief  William  J. 
Tobin  told  E&P  that  Allen  announced 
to  the  staff  that  “he  expects  to  cover 
everything  straight  and  narrow.” 

“We  had  our  lead  story  on  the  eth¬ 
ics  of  a  non-journalism  company 
owning  a  newspaper  and  he  [Allen] 
said  it  was  fair  and  honest,”  Tobin 


recalled. 

Howard  Weaver,  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  News,  said  of  the  Times’ 
impending  new  ownership,  “Because 
oil  plays  such  a  huge  role  in  Alaska, 
the  sale  raises  questions  but,  what  is 
more  troubling,  is  the  fine  against 
Veco  for  illegal  fund  raising.” 

Still,  Weaver  continued,  he  did  not 
want  to  prejudge  the  transaction. 

“Maybe  Veco  will  run  it  just  fine,” 
he  said,  but  there  are  warning  signs. 

Daily  News  publisher  Grilly  said 
that  Veco’s  strong  endorsement  of 
certain  political  candidates  “poses 
the  potential  for  a  credibility  prob¬ 
lem,”  but  he  added  he  was  glad  the 
city  will  continue  to  have  competing 
newspapers. 

“Whether  it  is  successful  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen,”  he  told  E&P. 
“The  Times  has  been  a  cheerleader 
for  the  community  and  the  oil  indus¬ 
try.  We  also  have  been  for  develop¬ 
ment,  but  we  are  not  as  unbridled  as 
they  are.  We  look  at  both  sides,  not 
just  the  pro-development  side.” 

Noting  Veco’s  record  of  campaign 
financing,  Grilly  commented,  “We’ll 
have  to  wait  and  see  if  The  Times  will 
aggressively  report  the  actions  of  cer¬ 
tain  legislators  who  have  received 
substantial  contributions  from 
Veco.” 

At  an  Anchorage  press  conference 
announcing  the  sale,  a  Daily  News 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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CIRCULATION — 

Servicing  the  reader 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Good  service  is  more  than  putting  a 
clean,  dry  paper  on  the  porch  at  the 
proper  time,  Sacramento  Bee  general 
manager  Frank  Whittaker  told  circu¬ 
lation  directors. 

“Good  service  is  a  concept  the 
entire  company  must  buy  into,”  he 
said.  “It’s  the  ultimate  team  sport.” 

The  circulation  department,  he 
added,  is  increasingly  becoming  the 
“hub  or  common  element”  that  can 
link  editorial,  production  and  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  in  a  common  marketing 
approach. 


But  first,  good  service  must  be  a 
part  of  the  corporate  culture,  Whit¬ 
taker  said.  He  suggested  that  newspa¬ 
per  management  look  to  Disneyland 
for  hints  on  top  service. 

“The  Disney  folks  know  what  they¬ 
’re  selling  —  happiness  —  and  they 
know  the  only  way  to  make  us  happy 
is  to  make  us  feel  like  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  person  in  the  world.  That’s  why 
to  them  we’re  not  customers,  we’re 
guests  .  .  .  Every  new  employee  — 
from  ticket  taker  to  senior  execu¬ 
tive  —  goes  through  the  same  train¬ 
ing  program  to  undertstand  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  good  service.” 

Whittaker,  who  spoke  at  the  annual 
sales  conference  of  the  Cal  Western 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  in 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  the  home  of  Disney¬ 
land,  continued: 

“A  culture  of  good  service  means 
that  the  message  has  to  come  from  the 
top.  Every  publisher,  every  depart¬ 
ment  head  must  demonstrate  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  interact  with  customers 
whether  it  means  answering  our  own 
phones,  or  having  our  home  phone 
numbers  in  the  book,  or  conducting 
town-hall  types  of  meetings  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  basis. 

“If  our  employees  see  us  using 
them  as  a  shield  to  avoid  customer 
contact,  they’ll  soon  learn  to  do  the 
same.” 

Whittaker  suggested  that  a  climate 
of  good  service  means  letting  employ¬ 
ees  who  deal  with  initial  service 
problems  know  that  they  are  trusted 
and  can  have  certain  authority. 


He  cited  a  case  in  which  the  Bee 
decided  to  review  its  service  regard¬ 
ing  advertising  adjustments. 

He  recalled  the  company  was 
embarrassed  to  learn  that  many  of  the 
adjustments  had  been  “in  the  sys¬ 
tem”  for  two  months  or  more. 

“We  were  also  embarrassed 
because  we  were  the  ones  who  had 
built  a  system  in  which  only  the  ad 
director  could  approve  a  credit,”  he 
continued. 

Currently,  Whittaker  disclosed, 
salespeople  have  the  authority  to 
adjust  up  to  $150  on  the  spot,  and  all 
ad  managers  have  varying  degrees  of 


dollar  limits,  depending  on  their 
seniority. 

The  way  a  newspaper  responds  to 
errors  is  another  way  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  good  service,  the  speaker  stated. 

“Our  responsiveness  will  be  evalu¬ 
ated  by  the  customer  less  by  what  we 
actually  do  than  by  what  the  customer 
thinks  we  do,”  he  contended. 
“  .  .  .  [T]he  customer  must  believe 
that  the  most  important  thing  hap¬ 
pening  in  that  company  that  day  is 
solving  his  complaint.” 

Whittaker  advised  newspaper 
executives  to  issue  a  simple  apology 
rather  than  offer  a  “big  rationaliza¬ 
tion”  to  a  customer  when  something 
has  gone  wrong. 

At  the  Bee,  the  general  manager 


said,  circulation  director  Gene 
Czarny  has  initiated  a  system 
whereby  a  special  crew  attempts  to 
verify  every  new  start  and  call  back 
every  customer  who  complained  the 
previous  day. 

“The  bad  news  is  that  we  find  that 
17%  still  have  a  problem,”  Whittaker 
said.  “The  good  news  is  that  we  take 
the  initiative  in  learning  about  the 
problem  instead  of  hoping  the  cus¬ 
tomer  cares  enough  about  our  paper 
to  bother  calling  us  again. 

“And  we  believe  we  have  hard, 
quantitative  evidence  that  shows  our 
chum  is  down  and  this  program  has  a 
direct  effect  on  our  year-over-year 
growth.” 

Whittaker  added  that  the  program 
has  been  extended  to  all  company 
directors  who,  every  week,  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  follow-up  of  past  com¬ 
plaints.” 

However,  no  service  policy  will 
succeed  without  the  full  cooperation 
of  employees  and  a  positive  attitude 
on  their  part,  he  maintained. 

“It’s  unfortunate  that  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  we  tend  to  celebrate  only  the  top 
sales  achievers  or  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ners,”  Whittaker  observed.  “We 
need  to  make  heroes  of  those  who  just 
provide  good  service.” 

Saturday  paper 
shifts  to  Sunday 

The  Napa  (Calif.)  Register  has 
replaced  its  Saturday  edition  with  a 
Sunday  paper  containing  expanded 
news,  sports,  business  and  arts  and 
leisure  coverage. 
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Crack 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
ists  for  $20. 

“[Crisostomo]  felt  he  had  these 
three  sort  of  hopped-up  people  in  the 
back  seat .  .  .  and  they’d  already  had 
crack,  and  he  felt  the  situation  was 
getting  out  of  hand.  They  wanted 
money,  which  they  immediately  used 
to  buy  crack,”  Meriwether  said. 

“It  is  understandable,  well,  not 
understandable,  but  you  can  see  how 
it  could  happen,”  Meriwether  told 
E&P. 

A  picture  of  Dave  smoking  the 
crack  bought  from  that  money  illus¬ 
trated  the  front  page  of  the  “24 
Hours”  specied  section. 

After  buying  the  radio,  the  two 
journalists  agreed  not  to  mention  the 
incident  to  the  paper. 

They  were  specifically  asked  by 
editors  if  they  had  provided  any 
money  to  the  addicts  and  they  said 
they  had  not. 

In  the  story,  two  mentions  are 
made  of  the  incident:  “9:15  p.m.:  To 
get  more  [crack],  the  three  shine 
shoes  in  a  Hamtramck  bar  and  sell  a 
Sony  Walkman  they  had  with  them. 
‘Every time  you  get  high,  you  think 
about  making  more  money,’  says  16- 
year-old  Tex,  one  of  Tim’s  friends. 

“6:03  a.m.:  After  making  at  least 
six  runs  to  three  different  places  to 
score,  Tim  has  450.  He  begs  a 
reporter  and  photographer  for 
money,  which  he  doesn’t  get.” 

“Obviously,  a  bond  of  trust  was 
broken  that  is  critical  to  the  way  we 
do  our  job,”  Meriwether  wrote  in  his 
Nov.  14  column. 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  E&P, 
however,  photographer  Manny  Cri¬ 
sostomo  indicated  that  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  Free  Press  newsroom  —  and 
under  the  unique  requirements  of  the 
“24  Hours”  feature  —  that  “bond  of 
trust”  was  fragile  at  best. 

“Think  about  this:  how  does  some¬ 
body  who  has  been  working  [on  the 
Free  Press]  for  eight  years  .  .  .  how 
come  there  was  no  one  here  1  would 
trust  to  tell  this  to?  ”  he  said. 

Crisostomo  emphasized  again  and 
again  during  the  interview  that  he 
realized  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

“I  did  screw  up,”  he  said. 

Crisostomo  said  the  safety  of 
reporter  Chargot  and  himself  were  the 
“primary  reason”  he  decided  to  buy 
the  Walkman  radio. 

“Tim  and  his  friends  would  get 
really  loud  and  at  times  it  looked  like 
they  would  punch  each  other  out  for  a 
few  microscopic  —  and  that’s  what 
they  were  —  microscopic  bits  of 


crack,”  he  said. 

Yet,  he  also  says  pressure  from 
both  management  and  himself  may 
have  contributed  to  “my  ethics  get¬ 
ting  lax.” 

The  paper  encouraged  Crisostomo 
“to  buy  booze  and  buy  meals  to  get 
close”  to  crack  addict  Tim,  he  said. 
“There  was  tremendous  pressure  to 
get  a  crack  addict.” 

Even  once  Tim  had  been  recruited, 
as  it  were,  for  the  project,  editors 
encouraged  Crisostomo  to  find 
another  crack  addict  —  a  “backup,” 
he  said. 

When  Crisostomo  came  into  the 
newsroom  during  the  long  night  with 
the  first  shots,  the  pressure  increased, 
he  said. 

“They’re  saying,  ‘Oh,  this  is  the 
best  thing  we’ve  got.  This  other  thing 
didn’t  work  out  and  this  [angle]  didn’t 
work  out,’  ”  he  said. 

Had  the  feature  been  more  long¬ 
term,  Crisostomo  said,  he  might  have 
refused  to  buy  that  radio  and  told  the 
addicts  he  would  see  them  later.  As  it 
was,  the  addicts  were,  in  a  sense,  too 
valuable  to  let  go. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  pressure 
Crisostomo  put  on  himself. 

“I  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  myself. 
This  had  been  my  first  sort  of  at-bat 


Anchorage 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

reporter  asked  Allen  what  he  would 
do,  as  the  Times  publisher,  if  a  tip 
came  in  that  he,  as  Veco’s  chairman, 
again  was  breaking  the  state’s  cam¬ 
paign  finance  laws. 

“There’s  not  going  to  be  any  inter¬ 
ference,”  Allen  retorted.  “We’re 
going  to  print  the  facts  on  the  front 
page  and  editorialize  in  the  editorial 
section.” 

In  an  interview  with  the  Times, 
Allen  said  of  Veco,  “We’re  still  news. 
Just  report  it.  Report  it  accurately.  If 
Veco  screws  up,  we’ve  got  some  bad 
press  coming  and  that’s  just  the  way  it 
is.” 


Gray 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

scenarios”  to  settle  matters.  Major 
said.  “The  big  problem”  is  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  get  done  “without  the  total 
consent  of  the  children.  What  we’re 
trying  to  do  is  come  to  some  consen¬ 
sus,  by  order  of  the  court,  on  the  heirs 
coming  together.” 


since  the  Pulitzer  and  I  wanted  to  hit  a 
home  run,”  he  said. 

The  suspensions  were  the  second 
blow  the  paper  took  concerning  the 
“24  Hour”  section. 

When  reporter  Brian  Flanigan  died, 
the  staff  was  shaken  and  responded 
with  a  front-page  obituary  that  carried 
a  highly  unusual  lead:  “Brian  Flani¬ 
gan,  one  of  the  best  damned  reporters 
ever  to  work  the  streets  of  Detroit, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Sunday  ...” 

In  another  tragic  irony,  Flanigan 
had  been  planning  to  take  a  few  days 
off  after  the  crack  project  to  get  a 
stress  test. 

More  than  500  people  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  Detroit  native. 

“It  was  a  real  tough  blow  to  the 
family  of  the  Free  Press.  We  really 
and  truly  loved  him.  I  don’t  know  how 
to  'ray  it  any  other  way,”  Meriwether 
said. 

There  was  an  obit  of  another  kind, 
too  —  this  one  written  for  the  ill- 
starred  special  section  that  recorded 
the  movement  of  some  crack  addicts 
in  Detroit  on  one  Friday  the  thirteenth 
in  October. 

“We  obviously,”  Meriwether  said, 
“will  not  submit  this  for  any  journalis¬ 
tic  recognition.” 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

are  putting  themselves  —  and  their 
staffs  —  through  in  the  name  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  was  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the 
one  service  that  newspapers  alone 
can  provide. 

It  thus  is  the  one  service  that  might 
reverse  the  much-deplored  down¬ 
ward  demographics,  and  revitalize 
the  newspaper  business. 

That  unique  and  rewarding  “cus¬ 
tomer  service”  is  better  —  more 
incisive  —  news  coverage. 

David  R.  Zimmerman 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gannett  grant  helps 
Red  Cross  produce 
fund-raising  video 

A  $15,000  Gannett  Foundation 
grant  has  enabled  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  produce  a  five-minute  fund¬ 
raising  videotape  of  the  devastation 
left  by  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
Northern  California  earthquake. 
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Redesign 

(Continued  front  page  15) 


Common  visual  techniques 
included  drop  quotes,  breakouts, 
nuggets,  icons,  boxes,  refers,  briefs 
and  “what-o-graphs,”  one  paragraph 
summaries  at  the  top  of  news  stories 
aimed  at  readers  who  skim. 

In  an  ad  in  E&P,  the  recently  rede¬ 
signed  Los  Angeles  Times  boasted  of 
its  “what-o-graphs.” 

Covey  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
Times,  known  as  a  writer’s  paper, 
came  under  fire  for  pandering  to 
browsers,  but  newspapers,  he  said, 
are  facing  up  to  the  reality  of  “two- 
tier”  readers:  browsers  who  want  a 
quick  read  and  traditional  readers. 

“They  are  doing  things  that  address 
the  changing  readership  of  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Covey  said. 

At  a  session  on  small  papers,  Mike 
Phillips,  editor  of  the  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun  said  smaller  papers  are 
trying  to  adapt  visual  techniques, 
many  of  them  difficult  to  do  well,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

Two  graphic  pitfalls,  overdoing  a 
good  thing,  were  dubbed  “point-of- 
entry  madness”  and  “color  mad¬ 
ness.” 


Phillips  said  small  papers  can  be 
just  as  good  as  big  newspapers  —  if 
they  don’t  try  to  do  too  much. 

“You  can’t  do  it  all,”  he  said. 
“You’ve  got  to  pick  your  areas.” 

Several  editors  said  small  papers 
can  be  creative  with  simple  devices. 
A  change  in  headline  spacing,  for 
example,  can  create  a  cleaner  front¬ 
page  look.  Or  a  string  of  drop  quotes 
in  larger  type  can  effectively  do  the 
job  of  a  reaction  story  but  cut  a  better 
appearance. 

In  fact,  Phillips  and  others  believe 
the  real  explosion  of  creative  newspa¬ 
per  design  is  taking  place  at  small  and 
midsized  papers,  which  often  copied 
their  big-city  relatives  without  much 
successs  but  have  begun  their  own 
innovations  free  of  the  bureaucracy  of 
their  larger  counterparts.  He  cited  the 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune, 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger- 
Inquirer,  Leesburg  (Ra.)  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial,  and  Biddeford  (Maine)  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune,  as  examples. 

Bryan  Monroe,  the  photo  and 
graphics  editor  who  introduced  color 
and  a  redesign  at  the  Sun  News  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  described  rede¬ 
signing  to  reflect  the  liveliness  of  the 
town. 

With  a  staff  of  five  photographers 
and  no  artists,  his  job  involves  “tak¬ 


ing  what  little  resources  you  have  and 
making  them  go  a  little  farther.”  He 
uses  free-lance  graphic  artists  across 
the  country. 

Designers  generally  hold  to  the 
theory  that  content  should  define 
design. 

“If  it  looks  good,”  designer  Lock- 
wood  said,  “it’s  good  for  every¬ 
body,”  but  he  warned  against  design¬ 
ing  pretty  papers  that  don’t  convey  a 
message  of  immediacy.  “I  worry  a  lot 
if  my  designs  get  too  pretty.” 

Vt.  groups  helped 
by  Burlington  paper 

The  Free  Press  Foundation,  the 
charitable  arm  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  has  donated  $5,000  to  the 
Renaissance  Corp.  to  conduct  a  feasi¬ 
bility  study  of  its  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  former  plant  on  Burling¬ 
ton’s  Lake  Champlain  waterfront. 

In  addition,  the  foundation  has 
approved  a  $1,500  grant  to  the  Stem 
Center  for  Language  and  Learning  in 
Winooski,  Vt.,  and  a  $1,000  grant  to 
the  Rokeby  Museum  in  Ferrisburgh, 
Vt. 

To  date,  the  foundation  has  con¬ 
tributed  $17,250  to  Vermont  projects 
and  programs  this  fiscal  year. 


^  E&P’s  January  27, 1990  issue 
will  run  this  special  editorial 
section  dedicated  to  facsimile 
machines.  What  are  the  various  appli- 
cations  of  the  fax  to  newspapers?  How 
can  they  function  with  PCs  or  telephone 
systems?  What  about  costs? 


systems?  What  about  costs? 

These  topics  <md  more  will  be  explored  in  our 
January  27, 1990  issue!  Plan  on  it! 


Ad  Deadlines:  Space  January  12;  Material  January  15 
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Full-flexo  on  edition  in  Macon 

Matter  flexographic  press  printing  complete  72,000  circulation  daily 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Begun  early  in  the  year,  installation 
of  a  Motter  Printing  Press  Co.  flexo 
press  at  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  & 
News  was  completed  in  time  for  the 
first  print  runs  to  begin  in  late  sum¬ 
mer.  By  early  September,  the  seven- 
position  Motter  press  was  printing  the 
entire  newspaper. 

The  72,534-circulation  morning 
paper  (99,660  Sundays)  reported  the 
$9-million  press  purchase  was  part  of 
a  $22.9-million  expansion  project  that 
included  doubling  the  size  of  the 
newspaper’s  downtown  building. 

Its  first  full-flexo  edition.  Sept.  11, 
carried  a  boxed  story  atop  Page  One 
and  continued  that  informed  readers 
about  the  press,  flexo  printing  com¬ 
pared  with  letterpress  and  the  news¬ 
paper  company’s  overall  expansion. 
Much  color  photography,  design  art 
and  information  graphics  followed 
daily,  always  on  Page  One  and  often 
on  several  or  all  of  the  three  other 
section  fronts,  with  spot  color 
appearing  at  various  positions 
throughout. 

The  press  consists  of  14  black-only 
couples  and  eight  color  couples  (in 
addition  to  two  half  decks,  the  press 
includes  a  three-color  unit  and  four- 
and  five-color  stacked  units).  It  is  fed 
from  seven  Motter  SA-2000  Plus 
three-arm  reels  and  delivers  to  a  com¬ 
bination  3: 2/2:1  folder.  Motter’ s  pro¬ 
grammable  press  control  system  is 


part  of  the  press. 

Hercules  plates,  inked  by  440-cell- 
count  anilox  rolls,  were  said  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  register. 

The  new  equipment  was  first  used 
in  August  to  print  a  Sunday  section 
and  two  daily  supplements.  Those 
runs  helped  find  and  eliminate  prob¬ 
lems,  said  the  paper,  which  quoted 
production  director  Jim  Plunkett  say¬ 
ing  that  “you  can’t  really  tell  for  sure 
until  you  begin  daily  runs.” 


toon  lead  to  promote  ink  drying  and 
has  fixed  the  reels’  software  prob¬ 
lems. 

“No  doubt  Evansville  will  benefit 
greatly  from  our  debugging,  and 
Duluth  will  also,”  said  Plunkett, 
referring  to  the  software  glitch  and 
Motterflex  FX-4  installations  for 
Scripps  Howard  and  Knight  Bidder, 
respectively. 

More  good  news  was  that  Macon 
could  report  minimal  plate  plugging 


More  good  news  was  that  Macon  could  report 
minimal  plate  plugging  problems,  which  Plunkett  said 
was  found  mostly  in  the  magenta. 


Five  weeks  later,  at  the  fall  News¬ 
paper  Flexo  User  Group  meeting 
hosted  by  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  (which  now  prints  its  New 
Era,  Intelligencer  Journal  and  Sun¬ 
day  News  on  MAN  Roland  Flexoman 
presses),  Plunkett  was  able  to  give  a 
positive  assessment  of  the  opera¬ 
tions. 

He  noted  the  paper  had  been  “sig¬ 
nificantly  late”  on  only  three  days  (all 
Sundays,  when  it  closes  an  hour 
early),  is  back  to  its  old  schedule  after 
closing  an  hour  early  weekdays,  has 
“greatly  improved”  production  since 
resolving  web  disruption  problems,  is 
so  far  satisfied  with  the  press’s  fes¬ 


problems,  which  Plunkett  said  was 
found  mostly  in  the  magenta. 

“A  surprise  to  us,”  he  continued, 
was  that  changing  doctor  blades 
proved  to  be  a  remedy.  Cross¬ 
contamination  at  the  split  ink  foun¬ 
tains,  however,  was  still  occurring. 

From  a  nearby  J.M.  Huber  Corp. 
plant,  bulk  black  ink  is  delivered  by 
tanker  to  two  4,000-gallon  tanks. 
Color  ink  from  tote  tanks  goes  into 
600-gallon  tanks.  The  ink  sampler 
ordered  by  Macon  is  sited  next  to  the 
reel  room. 

A  closed-loop  ink  management  sys¬ 
tem  is  also  used.  Knight-Ridder  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


Following  the  start-up  in  Macon,  Motter  flexo  presslines  will  print  newspapers  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  and,  next  year,  at 
the  Union  Leader  in  AAanchester,  N.H.  (as  pictured  in  the  diagram  above.) 
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PEC  flexo  update 

Louisville  to  Install  common-impression  unit; 
Denton  and  Knoxville  try  new  flexo  products 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Publishers  Equipment  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  newest  and  oldest  newspaper 
flexo  customers  have  been  applying 
improved  technology  and  adding  new 
equipment  to  “hybrid”  and  conver¬ 
sion  letterpress-flexo  presslines. 

The  Courier-Journal,  Gannett 
Company’s  230,766-circulation  daily 
(321,072  Sundays)  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  contracted  for  installation  of  a 
newly  designed  flexo  printing  unit 
from  Publishers  Equipment  Corp. 
Delivery  is  scheduled  for  next  July. 
Courier-Journal  operations  vice 
president  Ralph  Drury  said  start-up  is 
planned  for  Aug.  20. 

For  Gannett,  it  is  the  company’s 
first  move  into  flexographic  printing. 
For  PEC,  it  is  the  first  sale  of  a  five- 
color  flexo  printing  unit  using  com¬ 
mon-impression  cylinder  technology. 
The  unit’s  capabilities  will  be 
exploited  to  print  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  color  in  the  paper’s  “Neighbor¬ 
hoods”  editions  and  for  preprinted  ad 
and  editorial  insert  sections. 

Calling  five-color  CIC  flexo  an 
“interesting  concept,”  Drury  said 
that  its  success  would  make  the  slip-in 
or  “sprinkle”  approach  to  upgrading 
letterpress  printing  that  much  easier. 
Printing  flexo  color  by  slipping  in  a 
single  4/1  unit  was  important,  he  said, 
“because  you  don’t  lose  page  capac¬ 
ity.” 

The  unit  will  be  installed  in  the  Page 
One  position  of  a  Hoe  Color  Converti¬ 
ble  letterpress  (the  Courier- Journal 
also  has  two  larger  lines  of  Goss  let¬ 
terpress),  printing  four  colors  on  one 
side  of  the  web  and  black  on  the  other. 

The  “low-profile”  unit  can  be 
slipped  into  most  Goss  and  Hoe 
presslines  without  major  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  existing  equipment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  PEC,  which  will  also  modernize 
Louisville’s  paper-feed  system  for  the 
new  unit.  It  will  convert  the  semiauto¬ 
matic  reel  to  new  electronic  tension 
control,  running  belts  and  digitally 
controlled  paster  operation. 

In  addition  to  compatibility  with 
existing  presslines,  the  compact  unit 
offers  the  color-register  benefits 
afforded  by  common-impression 
design  in  contrast  to  couple-to-couple 
or  unit-to-unit  color  printing.  (PEC 


does  offer  a  taller  five-color  unit  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  pair  of  couples  under 
another  single  couple,  with  two  more 
plate  cylinders  overhead  sharing  an 
impression  cylinder.) 

The  CIC  unit  is  computer-con¬ 
trolled,  uses  ceramic  anilox  rolls  and 
features  sidelay  and  circumferential 
register  adjustment.  Drury  said 
NAPP  plating  is  the  only  further 
equipment  choice  made  so  far.  He 
said  lighter-weight  newsprint  is  not 
under  consideration. 

In  1986,  PEC  had  its  first  flexo 
newspaper  installation,  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Hoe  Colormatic  letterpress 
with  two  flexo  units  and  a  PEC  color 
half  deck  at  Denton  (Texas)  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  The  company  publishes  the 
six-day  Denton  Record-Chronicle, 
thrice-weekly  Lewisville  News,  and 
twice-weekly  Grapevine  Sun,  and 
prints  various  commercial  jobs. 

The  Record-Chronicle  print  run 
can  reach  20,000  and  an  equal  number 
of  News  copies  are  printed.  The 
Grapevine  runs  about  16,500, 
according  to  production  director 
Lafayette  Newland,  who  said  his 
operation  runs  twice  a  day  with  its 
own  publications,  which  also  include 
comics,  a  Sunday  Metro  Guide  and 
36,000  copies  of  a  tv  program  direc- 
topf.  With  contract  work,  Newland 
said,  Denton  averages  about  20  to  22 
press  runs  per  week. 

Color  is  run  on  section  fronts  and 
backs  (the  daily  in  four  sections,  the 
nondailies  in  two  sections  each). 
When  he  talked  to  E&P,  Newland 
said  Denton  had  just  printed  a 
110,000-copy  Montgomery  Ward 
advertising  insert,  with  spot  color 
front  and  back,  that  was  to  go  out  with 
his  own  papers  and  three  others. 

Newland  called  his  operations  a 
“100%  improvement”  over  start-up 
efforts  three  years  ago,  when  there 
were  only  a  handful  of  newspapers 
trying  out  flexography. 

“We  just  had  to  go  through  a  learn¬ 
ing  period  on  it,”  he  said.  “We  didn’t 
have  anybody  to  ask  because  there 
wasn’t  anybody  running  it  that 
much.” 

While  “not  there  with  our  black- 
and-whites  yet,”  Newland  said  work 
continues  and  they  are  meanwhile 
quite  happy  with  color  reproduction. 


“I  think  what  really  turned  us  around 
was  when  we  were  able  to  run  that 
100-line  screen.”  Denton  uses  a  Hell 
DC450  color  scanner. 

“The  two  main  things  that  helped 
our  production  and  our  quality,”  said 
Newland,  were  100-line-screen  color 
separations  and  a  new  washout  sys¬ 
tem  that  made  those  screens  possible. 
Denton  switched  from  a  pad  washout 
to  a  new,  high-pressure  spray  bar 
wash  from  NAPP  Systems,  which 
supplies  platemaking. 

Denton’s  had  “real  good  luck” 
with  the  Goodyear  plate  packing  it 
has  used  “on  and  off”  for  the  last  two 
years,  according  to  Newland,  who 
said  the  0.04"  cushion  recovers  its 
original  formation  very  fast. 

Ceramic  anilox  rolls  from  Armotek 
and  Pamarco,  with  360  ceil  count  and 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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PEC 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


3.5  cell  volume,  are  wiped  by  steel 
doctor  blades. 

Asked  about  plastic  blades,  New- 
land  noted  some  sites  are  having 
“pretty  good  luck”  while  at  others 
“it’s  just  not  wiping  clean  enough  on 
the  land  area.” 

Although  Denton  was  a  flexo  pio¬ 
neer,  Newland  said  he  would  wait  for 
others  to  use  plastic  for  a  while 
longer.  “We’re  running  good  and  I 
just  don’t  see  any  use  in  changing.” 

Denton  Publishing  has  been  using 
CPS  black  and  color  inks  for  about 
eight  months,  pumping  ink  into  a  day 
tank  and  adjusting  viscosity  by  hand. 
Newland  said  much  denser  blacks  are 
had  with  the  CPS  ink  and  color  den¬ 
sity  has  proved  to  be  “about  the 
same”  as  others’  inks. 

CPS  black  ink  also  went  into  pro¬ 
duction  recently  at  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  Co.,  which  prints  the  98,561- 
circulation  morning  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  and  42,046-circulation  eve¬ 
ning  Knoxville  Journal. 

Production  director  Ted  Milligan 
said  last  month  that  for  about  six 
weeks  Knoxville  had  been  printing 
with  CPS  ink  “strictly  on  the 
black  ...  we  haven’t  tried  any  of  the 
CPS  color  at  this  point.” 

The  ink  has  provided  the  same  high 
densities  found  in  Denton,  which 
Milligan  said  ran  as  high  as  1.20  and 
averaged  1.15.  He  noted,  however, 
that  the  ink  “is  a  little  tougher  than 
the  other  blacks  that  we  had  worked 
with  as  far  as  clean-up  goes,”  noting 
that  it  “really  does  set  —  it  really, 
really  hardens.” 

Milligan  said  ink-system  filters 
would  stop  up,  but  was  not  sure  the 
new  ink  was  to  blame. 

“We  had  been  seeing  some  of  those 
types  of  problems  before,”  he  said. 


P 


The  4/1  common-impression  flexo  unit  from  Publishers  Equipment  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  go  into  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  next  year. 


ONE  CORPORATION 
3400  Malone  Drive 
Atlanta,  GA  30341 
404  458-9351 


Finer  screens  were  installed  in  the 
ink  pans  at  the  ink  units  to  prevent 
drains  from  stopping  up,  but  Milligan 
said  Knoxville  would  probably  have 
done  that  “regardless  of  which  black 
ink  we  were  running.” 

Milligan  said  his  crew  is  trying  a 
few  types  of  cleaners  to  deal  with  ink 
hardening  in  the  pans,  including  one 
supplied  by  CPS  that  he  said  works 
well,  and  an  ammoniated  household 
cleaner  that  also  has  helped  break  up 
the  drying  ink. 

Milligan  also  hopes  trials  of  over¬ 
size  plate  packing  will  help  improve 
the  papers’  appearance  by  eliminating 
smutting.  Knoxville  uses  0.04"  Good¬ 
year  cushions  and  asked  for  0.045"  to 
test  on  one  unit.  Goodyear  was  able  to 
deliver  some  in  the  range  of  0.047". 
The  change  was  made  because  smut¬ 
ting  was  suspected  to  be  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  “a  speed-match  problem 
between  the  plate  and  impression 
cylinders.” 

By  overpacking  the  plate  cylinder 
to  increase  its  speed,  Milligan  said, 
“you’re  actually  ironing  the  plate 
down  as  opposed  to  a  little  crease  in 
it,  which  can  cause  the  smutting.” 

Though  confident  it  would  alleviate 
the  problem,  Milligan  said  it  was  still 


“too  early  to  say  at  this  point.” 

Full  flexo  conversion  (in-house)  in 
Knoxville  was  completed  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  With  that  over,  Milligan  said  his 
operation  can  begin  looking  into  other 
matters  of  flexo  production.  Plans 
for  the  1990s  include  rebuilding  the 
25-year-old  folders,  rebuilding  the 
RTFs,  replacing  upright  clutches  and 
couplings  and  installing  electronic 
controls,  all  of  which  Milligan  said 
can  affect  and  improve  registration. 

Milligan  said  of  his  long-standing 
goal  of  consistency:  “We’re  getting 
very,  very  close  to  producing  a  very 
consistent  product  day  after  day  after 
day,  and  I  feel  very  good  about  that 
and  I  still  feel  very  good  about  the 
process.” 

He  added  that  while  pleased  with 
its  progress,  his  operation  is  “cer¬ 
tainly  not  satisfied”  and  still  has  some 
way  to  go  with  flexo. 

Though  noting  some  streaking,  one 
problem  Milligan  does  not  face  is  pre¬ 
mature  wear  to  its  Union  Carbide  and 
ARC  anilox  rolls. 

“We  have  not  seen  the  wear  that 
was  reported  by  Miami,”  he  said, 
discounting  the  difference  in  number 
of  copies  printed.  Considerably 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Rinehart  to  retire  from  ANPA  at  year’s  end 


After  a  40-year  association  with  the 
newspaper  industry,  William  D.  Rine¬ 
hart,  vice  president/technical  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  will  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

For  almost  30  years,  Rinehart 
directed  technical  activities  at  the 
ANPA,  with  which  he  will  remain 
associated  as  a  consultant. 

Announcing  the  retirement,  ANPA 
president  Jerry  W.  Friedheim  called 
the  industry  “extraordinarily  fortu¬ 
nate”  to  have  had  Rinehart’s  “dedi¬ 
cation  and  insight”  for  so  many  years. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  George 
Cashau,  currently  director/technical 
research. 

Rinehart  began  as  chief  electrical 
engineer  at  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Co.,  then  was  for  eight 
years  chief  engineer  for  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 

He  joined  the  ANPA  in  1960  as 
director  of  its  mechanical  department 
and  soon  became  head  of  all  technical 
research,  services  and  laboratories. 
One  of  his  major  responsibilities,  the 
annual  ANPA  Technical  Exposition 
and  Conference,  has  mushroomed  in 
size  and  attendance  since  Rinehart 
assumed  direction  of  it.  He  also  began 
ANPA’s  technical  and  environmental 
consulting  for  member  newspapers 
and  was  instrumental  in  moving  tech¬ 
nical  activities  from  Easton,  Pa.,  to 
new  research  facilities  at  The  News¬ 
paper  Center  in  Reston,  Va. ,  six  years 
ago. 


PEC 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


smaller  than  some  other  flexo  opera¬ 
tions,  Knoxville  nevertheless  can 
have  combined  weekday  press  runs 
as  high  as  160,000.  Milligan  said  he 
doubted  “they  are  getting  any  more 
per  press  run  off  a  press  than  what  we 
get  here.” 

Knoxville  uses  both  steel  and  plas¬ 
tic  doctor  blades  and  has  tested  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  the  latter. 

“We  keep  seeing  some  improve¬ 
ment,”  said  Milligan,  “but  I  don’t 
think  the  plastic  doctor  blade  is  here 
yet.  I  think  it  will  be.” 

“Everybody’s  looking  at  flexo 
right  now  under  a  magnifying 
glass  ...”  he  said.  “That’s  fine  —  I 


George  Cashau 


have  no  problem  with  that.” 

As  for  the  attention  being  paid  to 
prepress  quality  for  flexo,  Milligan 
said  it  applies  with  equal  emphasis  to 
letterpress  or  offset. 

“That’s  getting  a  lot  of  publicity, 
but  I  don’t  understand  that  at  all. 
Without  proper  prepress  you’re  not 
going  to  do  a  good  job  with  anything.” 


Macon 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

duction  director  Tom  Sims  noted  that 
the  concentration  of  the  ink  supplied 
to  Macon  is  sufficient  to  consume  all 
wastewater,  avoiding  waste-treat¬ 
ment  or  disposal  concerns.  Huber  is 
compiling  a  color  book  based  on 
Macon’s  color  inks  for  its  advertisers. 


Announcing  his  decision  to  retire, 
Rinehart  expressed  gratitude  to  the 
newspaper  executives  with  whom  he 
has  worked  and  noted  ANPA’s  suc¬ 
cessful  relationship  with  equipment 
suppliers. 

Cashau,  also  an  engineer,  joined 
ANPA  in  1954,  serving  as  a  lab  techni¬ 
cian,  research  engineer,  environmen¬ 
tal  specialist  and  director  of  Easton 
operations  before  assuming  his  cur¬ 
rent  position  in  1983. 


CPFP  names 
newsprint  marketing 
vice  president 

Edmund  W.  E.  Hughes  has  been 
appointed  regional  vice  president  for 
newsprint  marketing  (East)  for  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Forest  Products’  News¬ 
print  Marketing  Division. 


We’re  making 
headlines 
in  the 

flexo-printing 

industry 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


King  offering  strip  which  iooks  back  at  growing  up 

A  comic  that  focuses  on  humorous 
memories  of  growing  up  is  being 
introduced  December  4  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

“When  I  Was  Short  .  .  .  which 
has  some  similarities  to  television’s 
The  Wonder  Years,  is  narrated  by  an 
adult  named  Mason  who  reminisces 
about  life  as  a  7-year-old  —  and 
as  a  baby,  teen-ager,  and  college  stu¬ 
dent. 

The  strip’s  creator  and  writer  is  30- 
year-old  Michael  Fry,  a  Minneapolis 
native  who  began  his  career  by  doing 
editorial  cartoons  for  the  school 
papers  at  Baylor  University  and  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  He 
went  on  to  develop  the  “Scotty” 
comic  for  the  Houston  Post  and 
“Cheeverwood,”  which  was  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  from  1985  to  1987.  Fry  lives  in 
Houston. 

Doing  the  art  for  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  comic  is  Guy  Vasilovich,  who 
was  born  in  Illinois  in  1954.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

‘Food  Pharmacy’  column  starting 

films  The  Black  Cauldron,  The  Fox 

“Your  Food  Pharmacy”  will  be 
introduced  December  4  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Jean  Carper’s  weekly  column  con¬ 
tains  scientific  information  about  how 
everyday  foods  can  affect  health  and 
fight  disease.  She  notes,  for  instance, 
that  garlic  and  onions  may  ward  off 
stomach  cancer,  carrots  can  lower 
cholesterol,  yogurt  can  fight  ulcers, 
and  potatoes  can  help  prevent 
strokes. 

The  columnist  gets  her  information 
from  medical  journals;  physicians  and 
researchers  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Mayo  Clinic,  and  MIT;  and  else¬ 
where. 

Carper  writes  a  biweekly  feature 
for  the  health  section  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  contributes  to  national 
publications  such  as  Reader’s  Digest. 
She  is  a  former  award-winning  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Cable  News  Network  in 
Washington,  a  former  consumer 
reporter  for  Group  W  Westinghouse 
radio  stations,  and  the  author  of  15 
books  —  including  Jean  Carper’s 
Total  Nutrition  Guide  and  the  best¬ 
selling  The  Food  Pharmacy. 

Her  column  has  over  60  clients  so 
far,  including  the  Albuquerque  Jour- 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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‘Snuffy’  reaches  70th  anniversary 


This  year  marks  the  70th  anniver-  Lasswell,  who  emphasizes  the 
sary  of  “Barney  Google  &  Snuffy  shiftless  mountaineer  Snuffy  while 
Smith,”  which  is  distributed  to  about  DeBeck  focused  more  on  Barney 
900  newspapers  by  King  Features  Google,  went  on  to  win  the  National 
Syndicate.  Cartoonists  Society’s  Reuben  Award 

The  comic  was  created  by  Billy  as  “Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the 
DeBeck  in  1919.  Current  “Snuffy”  Year”  in  1964. 
cartoonist  Fred  Lasswell  took  over  Besides  doing  the  comic,  Lasswell 
the  strip  in  1942,  nine  years  after  produces  children’s  videos  —  includ- 
becoming  DeBeck’ s  assistant.  ing  an  upcoming  one  which  teaches 

DeBeck  was  in  Florida  playing  golf  preschoolers  the  alphabet.  The  car- 
with  baseball  greats  Dizzy  and  Paul  toonist  has  also  invented  a  comic 
Dean  in  1933  when  he  spotted  a  poster  book  for  the  blind  and  a  mechanical 
the  17-year-old  Lasswell  had  created  citrus  harvester, 
for  the  Tampa  Chamber  of  Com-  Flonda  Gov.  Bob  Martinez  issued  a 
merce.  He  offered  the  youth  $25  a  proclamation  marking  the  70th 
week  to  come  work  for  him.  “Snuffy”  anniversary. 


PUJVa?  FOOTBALL;  BUT 
JKNeWIOXlLPNEVet? 
aAY  pgOF£56<OHALLV. 


X  JUST  COUlPN'T  HUNCH  MY 
6HOULPER&  UKF  THAT  fiDf?. 
MOOE  than  5MINU-rE6. 


-me  CONCEPT  OF  5HCXU.PEK 
PACfe  NEVEI?  OCCUfJEEPIO  ME. 


Mason  never  became  a  hunchback  at  Notre  Dame. 


and  the  Hound,  and  The  Great  Mouse 
Detective.  The  Los  Angeles  area  resi¬ 
dent  is  currently  senior  show  designer 
at  Walt  Disney  Imagineering,  which 
designs  and  produces  theme  parks. 

Fry  and  Vasilovich  were  brought 
together  by  King  comics  editor  Jay 
Kennedy. 

King  said  “When  I  Was 
Short ...”  has  over  1 10  clients  so 
far,  including  the  Houston  Albu¬ 
querque  Journal,  Arizona  Republic, 


Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Herald,  Buf¬ 
falo  News,  Chicago  Tribune,  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Denver  Post,  Des 
Moines  Register,  Detroit  News,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
Orange  County  Register,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  Portland  Oregonian,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  San  Antonio  Light,  San  Diego 
Tribune,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


Editorial  cartoonist/writer  doing  syndicated  column 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 

nal,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  Buf¬ 
falo  News,  Cincinnati  Post,  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Denver  Post,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  New  York  Daily  News, 
Orange  County  Register,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Dispatch,  San  Diego  Tribune,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  and  Tampa  Tribune. 


AA.G.  Lord 


Breindel  doing  column  for  United 


Eric  Breindel’ s  weekly  political 
column  in  the  New  York  Post  is  now 
being  distributed  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

The  Post  editorial  page  editor  — 
who  was  formerly  with  Copley  News 
Service  —  comments  on  the  Middle 
East,  terrorism,  the  American  left, 
the  homeless,  and  other  issues  from  a 
right-of-center  perspective. 

“My  intent  is  not  to  persuade  read¬ 
ers  that  my  view  is  right,”  said  Brein¬ 
del,  “but  rather  to  challenge  them 
into  realizing  that  when  you  peel 
away  the  layers  certain  issues  are 
more  complicated  than  they  might 
otherwise  seem.” 

Breindel  writes  on  national  and 
international  politics  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  New  Republic,  Com¬ 


mentary,  and  other  publications,  and 
appears  frequently  on  television  and 
radio. 

Before  joining  the  Post,  Breindel 
was  adjunct  professor  of  international 
relations  at  Georgetown  University, 
an  adjunct  professor  at  New  York 
University,  and  director  of  research 
for  the  PBS  American  Interests 
weekly  tv  show. 

Breindel  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  and  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  studied  political  science  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  Fol¬ 
lowing  law  school,  he  served  as  Sen. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan's  legislative 
assistant  for  foreign  policy  and  was 
professional  staff  representative  on 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 


Remodeling,  real  estate  columns 


Two  columns  dealing  with  remod¬ 
eling  and  real  estate  topics  are  being 
syndicated. 

“On  the  House”  discusses  build¬ 
ing,  repairing,  and  remodeling  (an 
over-$l(X)-billion-a-year  industry).  It 
also  offers  other  kinds  of  home- 
related  advice  via  a  question-and- 
answer  format,  with  occasional  use  of 
humor. 

The  feature  is  by  Morris  and  James 
Carey,  who  do  a  live  weekly  radio 
show  on  KCBS  in  San  Francisco  with 
over  250,000  listeners  and  run  the 
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James  and  Morris  Carey  I 
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Carey  Brothers  building  and  develop¬ 
ment  firm.  Morris  developed  the  com¬ 
puter  program  used  by  the  company, 
and  has  also  worked  in  journalism, 
photography,  and  advertising.  James 
studied  business  administration  at  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton, 
Calif. 

Their  clients  include  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

The  second  column,  “What’s  It 
Worth?”  by  Raymond  Brown,  also 
appears  in  the  Examiner  as  well  as 
other  papers.  The  feature  discusses 
topics  such  as  adjustable-rate  mort¬ 
gages,  how  to  inspect  a  home  before 
buying  it,  choosing  a  selling  price  for  a 
home,  and  more. 

Brown  is  a  San  Francisco  real 
estate  broker  who  does  a  weekly  tele¬ 
vision  segment  on  Channel  7’s  6  p.m. 
newscast  in  S.F. 

Representing  the  three  columnists 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


Newsday  editorial  cartoonist  and 
columnist  M.G.  Lord  is  having  her 
column  syndicated  by  Copley  News 
Service. 

The  weekly  social  and  political  fea¬ 
ture,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  car¬ 
toon,  comments  on  subjects  such  as 
cat  therapy  and  gift-giving  to  an 
increasing  number  of  acquaintances 
getting  married  or  having  babies. 

In  the  latter  column.  Lord  wrote: 
“Ten  years  ago,  if  an  acquaintance 
had  accused  me  of  having  a  charge 
account  at  Tiffany’s,  I’d  have  said, 
‘Are  you  kidding?  That’s  for  rich, 
affected  types.’  But  these  days,  what 
startles  me  isn’t  the  fact  of  my  Tif¬ 
fany’s  account,  but  the  frequency 
with  which  I’m  forced  to  use  it.” 

Lord  is  a  California  native  and  Yale 
University  graduate  who  has  been 
with  Newsday  since  1978.  Her  books 
include  Mean  Sheets  (Little,  Brown), 
a  collection  of  drawings  and  short 
pieces;  and  the  forthcoming  Prigtales 
(Avon),  “an  illustrated  guide  to  sur¬ 
viving  the  New  Celibacy  and  the  New 
Sobriety.” 


LCfWIN 
CALORIES. 
HIGH  IN 
^READERS  ^ 

Vbur  readers  will  relish  The  Healthy 
Gourmet,  our  recipe  column  that 
reaches  new  lows  in  sodium,  cho¬ 
lesterol  and  calories.  It  also  hits  new 
highs  in  gourmet  cooking  that's 
light  'n  easy.  And  it's  written  by 
former  food  editor  and  restaurant 
reviewer  Kit  Snedaker  who  made 
Los  Angeles  palatable  for  Harper 
and  Ro^s  The  Best  Places  to  Eat  in 
America. 

Call  toll-free  80(M4S4555  for  a 
free  sample  to  savor  from  our 
FOOD  and  HEALTH  packages. 

Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and 
Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
Get  the  package  that  ties  up  read¬ 
ership  and  revenues. 


SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


(Continued  from  page  43) 

is  Gene  Donner  «&  Associates,  3368 
Walnut  Lane,  Lafayette,  Calif.  94549. 
Scripps  Howard  News  ^rvice  distri¬ 
butes  the  Careys’  column  regularly 
and  also  offers  occasional  pieces  by 
Brown. 

Some  recent  awards 

A  number  of  syndicated  people 
have  received  awards  recently. 

Editorial  cartoonist  Herblock  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  Creators 
Syndicate  was  one  of  the  winners  of 
the  1989  Good  Guy  Awards  from  the 
National  Women’s  Political  Caucus. 

Another  editorial  cartoonist.  Bob 
Englehart  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  Copley  News  Service,  won  a 
Mencken  Award  from  the  Free  Press 
Association  (see  E&P,  September 
30).  Also,  the  Detroit  News  won  in  the 
editorial  writing  category. 

The  FPA,  by  the  way,  said  those 
wishing  to  enter  next  year’s  contest 
should  send  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  P.O.  Box 
15548,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

“Ernie”  cartoonist  Bud  Grace  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  received  the 
Adamson  Statuette  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  category  from  Swedish 
Academy  of  Comic  Art  president 
Sture  Hegerfors.  The  Adamson  is 
Sweden’s  cartooning  “Oscar.” 

North  America  Syndicate  travel  col¬ 
umnist  Horace  Sutton  received  the 
Melva  C.  Pederson  Award  for  “extra¬ 
ordinary  journalism  achievement” 
from  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents. 

Copley  Los  Angeles  newspapers 
food  editor/Copley  News  Service 
writer  Charles  Britton  won  first-place 
honors  for  best  food  section  from  the 
National  Food  Editors  and  Writers 
Association. 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist  Cal  Thomas  was  a  recipient  of  the 
Conservative  Network’s  Honesty  in 
Journalism  award  during  a  ceremony 
hosted  by  the  Washington  Times 

And  LATS  columnist  Rita  St.  Clair 
has  become  a  member  of  the  1989 
Interior  Design  magazine  Hall  of 
Fame. 


Hegerfors  (left)  and  Grace. 


Raymond  Brown 

SN  will  use  LAT-WP 

The  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington 
Post  News  Service,  which  serves  a 
number  of  Canada’s  largest  dailies, 
recently  signed  a  deal  with  a  group  of 
some  of  the  smallest. 

LAT-WP  this  January  will  go  to  the 
Sterling  Newspapers  group  of  Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia.  The  largest 
Sterling  paper  has  a  circulation  of 
6,675  —  over  35,000  less  than  the 
LAT-WP  Canadian  client  with  the 
next-lowest  circulation. 

Cover  collaboration 

The  cover  of  the  latest  issue  of 
Bull’s  Eye  magazine  features  a  color 
drawing  done  by  a  number  of  attend¬ 
ees  at  this  June’s  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists  con¬ 
vention  in  Rhode  Island. 

About  10  syndicated  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  were  among  the  contributors 
to  the  cover,  which  has  an  Oliver 
North  theme. 

Bull’s  Eye  is  based  at  60  Surrey 
Commons,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 

Strip  spawns  album 

An  album  called  Happy  Anniver¬ 
sary,  Charlie  Brown!  has  debuted  at 
number  16  on  Billboard’s  contempo¬ 
rary  jazz  chart  and  broken  the  top  100 
on  Billboard’s  pop  chart. 

The  GRP  Records  tribute  to  the 
soon-to-be-40-years-old  “Peanuts” 
by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  features  Dave 
Brubeck,  Chick  Corea,  Kenny  G, 
Dave  Grusin,  B.B.  King,  and  others. 

Writer  at  new  locale 

“I  Didn’t  Know  You  Could  Do 
That  With  a  Computer!”  columnist 
Dan  Gutman  (see  E&P,  August  6, 
1988)  has  a  new  address.  It’s  224 
Euclid  Ave.,  Haddonfield,  N.J. 
08033. 


Stones  send  glossy 

North  America  Syndicate  columnist 
Judy  Markey  recently  received  a 
photo  autographed  by  all  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rolling  Stones. 

The  group  apparently  liked  her 
Chicago  Sun-Times  column  on  trying 
to  be  a  cool  mom  while  waiting  up  for 
her  kid  to  return  from  a  Stones  con¬ 
cert. 

“When  my  14-year-old  son  saw 
that  Mick  Jagger  and  Keith  Richards 
and  all  these  guys  wrote  ‘Love  to  Judy’ 
and  then  had  signed  their  actual 
names,  well  all  of  a  sudden  you’d 
have  thought  I  walked  on  water,” 
said  Markey.  “It  probably  bought  me 
at  least  36  hours  of  civil  teen  behav- 


Almanac  Is  released 

The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of 
Facts  1990  has  been  published  by 
Pharos  Books,  a  sister  company  to 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association. 

In  other  book  news,  antiques/col¬ 
lecting  columnists  Ralph  and  Terry 
Kovel  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
have  written  Kovels’  American  Silver 
Marks  for  Crown  Publishers.  It’s 
their  15th  book.  Also,  the  Kovels  will 
appear  every  week  on  the  Discovery 
Channel  beginning  next  year. 

Columnists’  contest 

Entries  for  the  National  Society  of 
Newspaper  Columnists’  annual 
awards  competition  are  being 
accepted  until  February  28. 

For  more  details,  send  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  #10  envelope  to  Pat 
Kite,  NSNC,  P.O.  Box  8318,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Calif.  94537. 


The  title  character  from  'Garfield'  by 
Jim  Davis  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
is  appearing  on  point-of-purchase  dis¬ 
plays  at  300  single-copy  newspaper 
dealers  in  Milwaukee  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area.  'Garfield'  appears  in 
the  daily  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Sun¬ 
day  Milwaukee  Journal. 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1990  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  oct  ,  1989) 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  May,  1989) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1990  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copes 


Company _ 

Nature  of  Business 


Ste./Apt. 


. . . State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicabie  sales  tax. 
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Raise  the 
quality 
and  quantity 
of  entries 
with  your 
.  ad  in  this 

special 
section! 


The  18th  annual  Journalism  Awards  and 
Fellowships  Directory  is  printed  in  the  form 
of  a  pullout  section  and  is  bound  into  the 
December  30th  issue  of  E&P.  It  serves  as  the 
reference  source  of  awards,  grants,  fellowships 
and  scholarships  for  journalists,  from  the  student 
to  the  professional,  all  year  long. 


Call  your  local  E&P  sales  representative  today! 

New  York:  212  •  675  •  4380  Chicago:  312  •  641  •  0041 

Los  Angeles:  213  •  382  •  6346  •  San  Francisco:  415  •  421  •  7950 

Toronto:  416  •  833  •  6200 


The 

Audit 

Bureau 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ALBUM  REVIEWS 

CARTOONS 

Single  panel/almost  undiscovered. 
Very,  very  funny,  different,  modern. 
Very  good  taste.  Call  for  samples.  (212) 
966-1687. 

COOKING  COLUMNS 

LATEST  COOKBOOKS  REVIEWED  by 
seasoned  writer.  Recipe(s)  accompany 
monthly  article.  For  sample,  rates: 
“Cooking  by  the  Book,”  1151  Crest  Ct., 
Schaumburg,  IL  60193. 

FAMILYIPARENTING 

Features  include  Parent  FamilyA/ideo 
Review  with  art,  dad's  columns,  advice 
column,  and  timely  feature  stories. 
Parent  Features,  Box  2321,  Boca 
Raton,  FL  33427.  (407)  479-4349. 

FOOD 

A  SEASONAL  SAMPLER 

New  England’s  most  popular  weekly 
food  column  available  nationally.  Sixth 
year.  Breezy  history,  nutrition  facts 
about  seasonal  foods.  485  words,  3 
recipes.  Free  information.  Ted  Larsen, 
21  Vine  St.,  Manchester,  MA  01944, 
(508)  526-4434. 

HUMOR 

FRANK  ON  FATHERHOOD. 

A  humorous,  sometimes  profound 
weekly  look  at  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  being  a  father  in  the  baby  boom 
generation.  Aimed  specifically  at  read¬ 
ers  35-50,  prime  demographics.  For 
sample  columns,  rates,  John  Frank, 
2119  Payne  St.,  Evanston,  IL  60201. 

(312)  491-0073. 

HILARIOUS 

IN  A  NUTSHELL 

Will  get  and  keep  yoi  r  readers  laughing 
every  week.  Award-winner.  700  words. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  14tn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  GERIATRIC 
HEALTH  COLUMN.  Tenth  year.  Weekly, 
600  words.  Info;  Frank  Macinnis,  MD., 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-5555. 

Classified  Advertising 
Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 

Fax  (212)  929-1259 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Multi-million  advertising  opportunity 
now  available  for  $150,000.  Owners  of 
copyright  name  and  concept  of  unique 
national-international  magazine  or 
supplement  willing  to  sell.  Contact  Box 
4247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FINANCING _ 

MEDIA  FINANCING  -  Acquisitions, 
equipment,  recapitalizations.  M  Capital 
Corp.  (208)  939-0789. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS.  Reasonable  fee.  James 
Martin  &  Associates,  Suite  1000, 65  E. 
State  St.,  Columbus,  OH  43215.  (614) 
889-9747. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

Fax  your  ad 
to  E&P! 

(212)  929-1259 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country..  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)326-8700 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Sales 
Vast  Network  of  Contacts 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
(407)  368-4352 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


FREE  NEWSPAPER  •  SHOPPER 
Brokerage  -  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Quality  of  life  is  why  we  live 
in  a  small  Montana  town. 

We  lead  the  nation 
in  free  paper  sales. 

Free  Newspaper  -  Shopper 
Brokerage  *  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
812  S.  Goliad,  PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)722-3030  (214)  669-1469 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years  -  over  150  sales 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

Andy  Riggs  will  help  you  with  newspap¬ 
er  production,  plant  and  equipment  and 
industrial  relations  problems.  Large  and 
small.  (9)4)  246-2750. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

A  Kansas  county  seat  weekly,  3,400 
paid.  $200,000  gross.  $50,000  cash 
flow.  $225,000  price. 

Wayne  Webster  (214)  722-3030. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  weekly  group  with 
$1.4  million  in  sales.  Complete  plant. 
Owner  is  retiring.  Profitable.  Please 
write  for  details: 

L.  BARRY  FRENCH 
Newspaper  Broker  -  Appraiser 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702 


CALIFORNIA,  weekly,  4,800  paid 
circulation,  near  $325,000  gross,  price 
is  $275,000.  Bruce  Wright,  Media 
Consultant  (916)  684-3987. 


Fantastic  opportunity  to  own  this  money 
making  So.  Cal.  tabloid.  If  you  tried 
calling  before,  call  again.  Reply  to  Box 
4248,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Or  call  Dave 
Jones  at  (619)  746-3536. 


FLORIDA  FREE  PAPER,  suburban 
weekly,  circulates  30,000,  tabloid, 
projects  $1.1  million  gross,  '89.  Terms. 
MIDWEST  LEGAL  DAILY,  established 
1897.  Will  gross  $1.1  million  this  year. 
Prefer  cash,  some  terms.  Retirement. 
WESTERN  SENIORS  MONTHLY, 
tabloid,  gross  $513,000,  rapid  growth 
$100,000  revenues  yearly.  Some 
terms. 

EAST  COAST  BUSINESS  JOURNALS, 
gross  $1.6  million,  project  $1.9  million 
coming  fiscal.  Needs  development 
capital. 

For  information  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4500  Main,  Suite  900 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


GOOD  NEWS  for  the  Lone  Star!  "The 
outlook  is  for  steady,  moderate 
growth...  catching  up,  then  surpassing 
the  national  growth  rate  in  1990  and 
‘91."  So  says  an  economist  in  the  Texas 
Comptroller's  office.  Now  is  the  time  to 
invest  in  the  Lone  Star  State  and  we 
have  newspapers  for  sale,  $30,000  up, 
most  owner  financed.  Write  or  call  for 
list.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. _ 

Kansas  weekly  2,300  paid  $150,000 
gross.  Publisher  retiring.  Priced  at 

5ro3S.  Terms  available. 
im  Webster  (214)  722-3030. 

Two  profitable,  paid  circulation  Caroli¬ 
na  weeklies,  revenues  growing  to  near 
$200,000,  in  good  growth  markets. 
Owners  retiring,  good  Mom  and  Pop 
plus,  or  can  support  manager.  Box 
4294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Very  profitable  shopper  in  southwest. 
30%  growth  in  past  year.  Nice  town. 
Priced  right. 

Rickenbacher  Media  Service,  (214) 
733-6939  (214)  380-9578. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a  ‘ 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  150  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  we  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radier 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.C.  V6J  1P5 

(604)  732-4443 


WEEKLY  WANTED 

Newspapers  or  shoppers  in  Nevada, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona  or  California. 
$100,000  -  $350,000  gross.  Write  Box 
4282,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Guaranteed 
confidential. 


Well-known  public  communications 
company  with  reputation  for  quality 
community  newspapers  seeks  small  to 
medium  sized  dailies,  weeklies  with 
potential  to  go  daily,  or  small  newspap¬ 
er  groups.  Company  is  well  financed, 
able  to  pay  cash,  experienced  in  acquis¬ 
itions,  and  interested  in  keeping 
management  in  place.  ConfidentialiW 
guaranteed.  Write  Box  4268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Best  Read  Guide  -  America's  #  1  vaca¬ 
tion  magazines  are  opening  in  vacation 
areas  of  the  country  now!  This  unique 
national  network  has  a  franchise  avail¬ 
able  for  the  right  person.  Protected 
territories,  complete  on  site  training 
and  support.  An  investment  of  $40,000 
and  working  capital.  Live  the  lifestyle 
YOU  desire  working  for  yourself. 
l-(800)  553-3545. 


REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  monthly  news 
and  entertainment  guide  for  northern 
California  coast.  22,500  free  circ. 
Established  7  years.  Gross  sales 
$200,00-1-.  Asking  $65,000.  Bob 
Riffenburg  (707)  445-4542. _ 

Our  duty  is  to  believe  that 
for  which  we  have  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence,  and  to  sus¬ 
pend  our  judgment  when 
we  have  not. 

John  Lubbock 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

America's  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
. in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada's  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEIBOLD  INNOVATION  CO.  UNLTD. 
Specializing  in  small  daily  and  weekly 
circulation  department  settup  and 
restructure.  CALL  US,  WE  WILL  DO  IT 
RIGHT!  (714)  497-9449. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

1-800-327-8463 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

Jobo  ATL-2  film  processor  for  black  and 
white  or  color,  negative  or  slide  films. 
Needs  minor  repairs.  $2,200.  Call  Lee 
Barnes,  (407)  461-2054. 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 

3  M  Deadliner/Pyrofax 
Film  Recycling. 

Call  (407)  879-9119 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


Brand  new  227E  Muller-Martini  insert 
machine.  4  into  1  capabilities,  2  gener¬ 
ators,  spare  parts  kit  and  more.  Call 
(616)  754-9301  and  ask  for  John 
Norton. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  (Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


TYPACK  USA 

Exclusive  North  American  Agent  for 
"Hit”  tying  machines.  Several  models 
available  for  all  newspaper  mailroom 
applications.  We  stock  parts  for  all 
makes  of  tying  machines!  Buy-Sell- 
Trade.  GREAT  prices  on  quality  twine 
and  poly-tape  shipped  from  our  ware¬ 
houses  nationwide.  Call  TOLL-FREE 
l-(800)  545-5408. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


MONOTYPE  LASERCOMP  MK  2,  80 
Meg  Winchester,  68  Pica,  never  used, 
$25,000;  MCS  8668,  90  Day  Parts 
Warranty,  $1(),0(X). 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


ONE  SYSTEM  PE  TERMINALS:  8's 
$500,  12’s  $950,  28’s  $1250;  Save 
on  PCB's  at  half  of  maunfacturer  price. 
90  day  warranty.  We  will  repair  your 
CPU  spare  PCB’s. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


SAVE  ON  PARTS,  BOARDS,  AND  BACK 
UP  TYPESETTING  MACHINES.  Most 
models  of  COMPUGRAPHIC  equipment 
available.  Call  or  fax  GRAPH-X: 
PHONE:  (215)  797-5515 
FAX:  (215)  797-8740. 


_ PRESSES _ 

1978  HARRIS  V25  8/U  press  with  JFIO 
cross  perf/dbl  parallel  folder,  125  hp 
drive,  splicers,  silicone,  2  pass  dryer, 
break  detectors.  Call  John  Newman 
(913)  362-8888 


CARY  PASTERS 

6  used,  priced  at  $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Fax  (312)  459-9707 

COMMUNITY  SSC  -  8  floor,  2  stacked, 
1  UOP  -  3  color,  2  SSC  folders, 
1981-1983-1985  vintages,  whole  or 
partial.  A-1  condition. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


DAILY-KING,  10  units,  1976-1980, 
KJ-8  folder  2: 1  jaw  type. 

BELL  CAMP  INC()RPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 
until  you  contact  Newman  International 
Press  Sales  (913)  362-8888  or  fax 
(913)  362-9406.  For  Sale:  Hantscho 
Mark  IV  4/u  1981;  Solna  RP36  2/u 
1974;  1973  4/u  Color  King:  Heidelberg 
diecutter  for  small  labels;  Harris  JF7 
folder,  30HP  drive  &  qtr  fold,  $16,250 
guaranteed. 


GOSS  C-150  (1985)  -  21  1/2" 

4  -  4  high 
1  -  3  high 
1  -  floor  unit 
3  -  folders 
Available  now. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


We  are  never  so  happy  or  so 
unhappy  as  we  think. 

La  Rochefoucauld 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES 


CURRENT  LISTINGS 
21"  cutoff: 

Harris  NCH400.  12  units,  2  JF40, 
1984 

21  1/2”  cutoff: 

GOSSC150.  4-High  (2) 

22”  cutoff 

Goss  Urbanite,  7  units 

Goss  SSC  folder,  balloon 

Super  (Uzette,  4  units  plus  satellite 

22-3/4"  cutoff: 

Goss  Metro,  8  units,  2  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  4  units,  3-color, 
1976 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  units,  1964 
Goss  Urbanite  ‘1000’  series  folder 
Goss  Suburban  1500,  6  units,  1973 
Goss  SC,  10  units,  1  U.O.P.,  2 
folders 

Goss  SSC,  4  units 
Goss  SC  5  units,  1977 
Goss  Community  U.O.P.,  2  folders 
Goss  SC  folder,  40hp,  1972, 
$74,000 

Harris  RBC2  folder,  1976,  $65,000 
Harris  V25,  8  units,  two  JF  25 
Harris  V25  6  units,  JF25 
King  KJ8  folder,  $48,000 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  4  units  2  decks 
TKS  double  width,  5  units.  1  deck 

Miscellaneous: 

MEG  D200  splicer  (2) 

Butler,  model  3242-10,  $20,000 
Custom-Bilt  bimmers,  TK300  (2) 
Upper  formers  for  Community,  SC, 
SSC,  and  Urbanite  folders 

ONE  Corporation/ Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 
"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses” 
Telephone:  (913)  362-8888 
FAX  9133^629406  Telex:  804294 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  COMPONENTS 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders 
Goss  Mk  V  units 
Goss  Mk  V  double  3:2  fodlers 
Goss  Mk  V  4-hign  angle  bar  sections 
Goss  Mk  V  double  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mk  V  single  half  decks 
Goss  Mk  V  40^  digital  reels 
INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


FOUR  12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC 
PRESSES  22-3/4"  (converted  to  offset) 
Each  consisting  of: 

5  -  Color  Cylinders 
1  160-page  double  3:2  folder 
12-Fully  automatic  45”  reels 
New  GE  drives  in  1984 
ONE  GOSS  MK  II  PRESS  22  3/4” 

8  -  Units,  digital  reels 
4  -  Color  humps 
1  -  Single  3:2  Imperial  folder 
New  SCR  motor  and  drive  in  1986 
TWO  GOSS  MK  II  23  9/16” 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Mark  II  units,  digital  reels 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 
1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2  folder 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050Fax#  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
7  Units,  (3)  1974,  (4)  1976,  SC  Folder 
with  drive  1/2, 1/4  and  double  parallel. 
We  offer  as  a  complete  press  or  as  add¬ 
on  components.  Selectively  repaired  or 
rebuilt  with  warranty. 

Ask  for  Frank. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  bal¬ 
loon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 

1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

GOSS  METROLINER  22  3/4" 

15  -  Mono  units 
3  -  Half  decks 
1  -  Regent  2:1  folder 
9  -  45"  RTP’s 

Installed  new  1980/84  &  can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Offered  as  complete  press  or 
on  Component  basis. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 

GOSS  URBANITE 
Available  immediately 
6  Printing  Units  plus 

2  Three  Color  Satellites 
2  Folders  (One  1/4  folds) 

6  Automatic  Splicers 

For  Sale  By  Owner 
Contact:  A.  C.  Andrews 

_ (901)  423-1340. _ 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 

Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 

_ FAX  206-387-9090 _ 

GOSS 

3- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly. 
available  now 

1- Unit  Community,  grease  lub  - 
recond. 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  "as  is”  or 
recond. 

8-Unit  600  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

4- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

Add-on  Urbanite  units  and  folders 

5- Unit  1100  series  Suburban 

2- Unit  Signature  with  folder,  22-3/4" 
2-Unit  Signature  with  folder,  23-9/16" 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

5- Unit  V-15  A  1967  W/JF7,  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  available  now 

6- Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  w/JF7 
4-Unit  V-25  w/JFlO,  1978  -  good 
condition  and  available  now 

JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

4-Unit  News  King  W/KJ6,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Enkel  splicer,  ribbon  deck,  press  drives, 
ink  pumps,  gluers  and  more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELUNG  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


KING  NEWSKING 

3  unit  press,  heavy  duty  jaw  folder.  In 
mint  condition.  $105,000.00. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

REF:  N114  -  Harris  V-15A,  5  units, 
JF-7  Folder 

REF:  N115  -  Harris  V-15A,  8  units. 
Double  Ender 

REF:  N116  -  Harris  V-25,  8  units, 
JF-10  folder 

REF:  N117  -  Harris  V-25,  9  units,  2 
JF-25  folders 

REF:  N118-  Harris  N-845,  4  units  RH, 
RBC-2  folder  w/upperformer 
REF:  N119  -  V-15A  Add  on  units, 
rebuilt,  ductor  style 
REF:  N120  -  V-25  Add  on  units, 
rebuilt  or  as  is 

REF:  N121  -  Custom  built  300,  3  Knife 
trimmer 

REF:  N122  -  Fairchild  (Newsking)  2 
units,  1  folder 

REF:  N123  -  Color  King,  7  units,  1 
folder 

REF:  N124  -  Fairchild  (Color  King), 
heatset,  5  units. 

These  press  systems  and  components 
are  owned  by  EGS  Americas,  Inc.  and 
are  available  "AS  IS"  or  completely 
rebuilt. 

EGS  AMERICAS  Inc. 

90  Washington  Street 
Dover,  NH  03820 
Tel:  (603)  742-4969 
FAX:  (603)  742-0535 


PRESSES 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 

Goss  Urbanite  Drives 

Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 

Hoe  Colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16  C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 

Goss  Balloon  Formers 

Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 

Goss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 

Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 

Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 

Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4  C.O. 

Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Inc.  Fountains 
Hce  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.'s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 

REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 
One  pair  of  stacked  units  22.80  cut  off, 
600  series  fully  rebuilt  to  OEM  specs. 
Immediate  delivery.  With  warranty. 
$110,000  each  $220,000  for  the  pair. 
CALL: 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


SC  FOLDER  -  1981,  w/60  HP  Drive 
1/2,  1/4  folds.  Very  good  condition. 
BELL  CAMP  INCORP. 

(201)  492-8877 


W  &  H  FLEXO 

WILL  CONSIDER  ALL  OFFERS 
4-Unit  1984  Windmoeller  Hoelscher 
flexo  press  with  3  half  decks,  double 
3:2  folder  &  RTPs.  Cut-off  is  23-9/16” 
but  can  be  reduced  to  22”.  Available 
for  immediate  removal. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


Classified  Advertising 

Order  Blank 

Name 

Company 

Addreaa 

City 

State 

Phone 

Claaaification 

Authorized  Signature 

Copy 

No.  of  Intortiom:  Amount  Enclotod:  S 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1989 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $6.30  per  line  1  week  —  $3.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.50  per  line,  per  Issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.80  per  line,  per  Issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  Insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
are  charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 

$80;  2  to  5  times,  $75;  6  to  12  times,  $70;  13  to  25  times  $65;  26  to 

51  times  $60;  52  times,  $55. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  receivjd. 

Editor  ft  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  2,  1989 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

8-Unit  Harris  Graphics  NC  400, 

2  JF-40  Folder 

Harris  V-15  A  6  units,  new  style  with 
JF-1  folder  22-3/4”  c.o. 

8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit  V-22  w/JF-1  Folder 

Harris  JF-4  combination  folder  with  1/2 
&  1/4  and  double  parallel  22-3/4” 
c.o. 

Harris  upper  former  for  V  series  folders 

Sheeter,  Clark-Aiken  from  a  Harris  V 
series  press,  22-3/4”  by  36”  double¬ 
width 

Count-o-veyor  2  model  104,  as-is  or 
rebuilt  with  Tach  generators 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 

NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


HELP 


WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ADVERTISING  POSITIOI^ 

Arkansas  State  University  seeks  to  fill 
tenure-track  position  to  teach  advertisi- 
ing  courses  in  ACEJMC  -  accredited 
unit.  Assignment  to  begin  August, 
1990  and  to  include  some  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  other  journalism  courses. 
Required:  doctorate  in  appropriate  area 
and  advertising  experience  or  masters 
degree  and  years  of  significant  manage¬ 
ment  level  advertising  experience. 
Assistant/associate  rank. 

Or:  advisor  for  twice  weekly  newspaper 
along  with  teaching  news-editorial 
courses.  Required:  doctorate  in  appro¬ 
priate  area  and  significant  newspaper 
experience.  Assistant  rank. 

Contact:  Joel  Gambill,  Chair,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  and  Printing,  Arkan¬ 
sas  State  University,  PO  Box  1930, 
State  University,  AR  72467. 

Provide  current  resume,  three  letters  of 
reference  addressing  position  and 
copies  of  transcripts.  Review  of  applica¬ 
tions  will  begin  February  1,  1990,  and 
continue  until  position  is  filled. 

AA/EOE. 


California  State  University,  Sacramento 
seeks:  Assistant/Associate  Professor, 
salary  range  $28,844  -  $39,924,  to 
teach  courses  in  theory  and  practice  of 
news  writing,  editing,  and  production, 
and  ability  to  teach  in  several  areas 
including  feature  writing,  ethics, 
advanced  media  writing,  cross-cultural 
reporting,  and  mass  media  theory. 
Experience  in  the  following  would  be  an 
asset:  recent  newspaper/magazine 
experience,  micro-computer  editing 
and  writing,  demonstrated  effective 
teaching  experience,  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  familiarity,  and  campus  media 
advising.  Appropriate  M.A.  or  M.S. 
degree  required;  Ph.D.  preferred. 

Fall,  1990  appointment.  Apply:  Prof. 
Leigh  Stephens,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  California  State  University,  6000  J 
Street,  Sacramento,  CA  95819.  The 
Department  is  committed  to  improving 
the  diversity  of  its  faculty  and  encour¬ 
ages  qualified  women,  under¬ 
represented  ethnic  minorities,  disabled 
individuals,  and  Vietnam-era  veterans 
to  apply  for  this  position.  AA/EOE.  Hires 
only  individuals  lawfully  authorized  to 
accept  employment  in  the  U.S.  Final 
filing  deadline:  February  1,  1990. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM,  tenure-track  position,  at 
Western  Illinois  University  for  fall 
1990.  Ph.D.  or  ABD  preferred.  Master's 
plus  significant  experience  in  the  areas 
of  news,  magazine  and/or  PR  publica¬ 
tion  required.  To  teach  undergraduate 
media  writing/reporting,  editing  on 
computer.  Application  deadline  Feb.  1, 
1990,  or  until  filled.  Send  letter, 
resume,  three  current  recommendation 
letters,  transcripts  to  Dr.  Ronald  Walk¬ 
er,  Department  of  English  and  Journal¬ 
ism,  Western  Illinois  University, 
Macomb,  IL  61455.  (309)  298-1030 
and  298-1103.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR 

JOURNALISM 

Eastern  Michigan  University  is  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  a  tenure-track 
assistant/associate  professorship  in 

Bilism  available  Fall,  1990.  Duties: 

courses  in  reporting  and  editing, 
others  in  area  of  specialization;  work 
with  computerized  journalism/writing 
lab;  carry  on  research  in  specialization. 
QUALIFICATIONS;  MA  required,  BA  or 
MA  must  be  in  journalism  or  mass 
communications  with  print  specializa¬ 
tion.  Print  experience  required;  teach¬ 
ing  experience  desirable.  Screening 
begins  on  December  15  and  will 
continue  until  position  is  filled.  Send 
vita  and  dossier  to  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  POSITION  FAAA89047, 
310  King  Hall,  EASTERN  MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY,  Ypsilanti,  Ml  48197. 

An  Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


None  so  little  enjoy  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  such  bur¬ 
dens  to  themselves,  as  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do. 
Only  the  active  have  the 
true  relish  of  life. 

William  Jay 

COMMUNICATIONS  (Media  Writing): 
Virginia  Wesleyan  (College,  in  order  to 
expand  its  communications  program,  is 
adding  a  full-time  Instructor  or  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  of  Communications  to 
develop  and  teach  broad-based  courses 
in  writing  for  the  mass  media  (news 
writing,  feature  writing,  and  persuasive 
writing  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  television,  advertising,  public 
relations,  etc.).  Additionally,  the  candi¬ 
date  should  possess  teaching  ability  in 
at  least  two  of  the  following  areas:  copy 
editing,  public  relations,  mass  media 
law  and  regulation,  media  ethics,  prog¬ 
ramming,  photography,  interpersonal 
communication,  organizational  commu¬ 
nication.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
a  Ph.D.,  three  to  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  mass  media  industry,  and  a 
strong  appreciation  for  the  role  of  the 
media  within  a  liberal  arts  curriculum. 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College  is  a  financial¬ 
ly  sound,  private  liberal  arts  college 
located  on  a  300-acre  campus  m 
Norfolk/Virginia  Beach,  VA,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  urban  centers  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  college  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  quality  teaching  and  to  providing 
its  1,280  students  with  a  caring, 
cooperative  atmosphere.  The  position  is 
available  late  August,  1990.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
letter  of  application,  vita,  samples  of 
one's  own  writing,  copies  of  all  graduate 
school  transcripts,  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to  Dr.  William  M.  Wilson,  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Dean  of  the  College,  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College,  Wesleyan  Drive,  Norfolk/ 
Virgina  Beach,  VA  23502-5599. 

EOE. 


Extension  Communications  Specialist 
to  write  news  release  copy  and  newslet¬ 
ter  copy  for  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.  Minimum  B.S.  with 
two  years  of  experience.  The  candidate 
must  demonstrate  excellent  writing 
skills.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a 
background  in  agriculture.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience.  For  full  consideration  send 
a  letter  of  interest,  a  resume,  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples  by  January  21,  1990  to; 
Gary  Beaumont,  65  Mumford  Hall, 
13(Jl  W.  Gregory  Dr.,  Urbana,  IL 
61801.  (217)  333-9440.  AA/EOE. 

FACULTY  POSITION  IN  JOURNALISM 
Join  a  four  member  department  in  a  50 
student  communication  major; 
concentrations  journalism  and  corpo¬ 
rate  communication.  Teach  news  and 
feature  writing,  editing,  media  law  and 
ethics,  and  special  topics  seminars; 
advise  college  newspaper.  Also  partici¬ 
pate  in  dynamic  general  education 
program.  Four  course  semester  load. 
2,000  plus  student,  liberal  arts/ 
professional  teaching  oriented  institu¬ 
tion.  Five  years  college  teaching  and/or 
professional  experience.  Ph.D. 
preferred,  M.S.  or  M.A.  in  journalism  or 
communication  required.  Salary  range: 
$30,500  -  $40,700.  Excellent  health, 
dental  and  retirement.  Positions  Avail¬ 
able  Feb.,  1990  or  September,  1990. 
Apply  by  January  8. 1990  to;  Personnel 
Office,  Roger  Williams  College,  Bristol, 
Rl  02809. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

The  Office  of  Public  Information  for 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine 
seeks  a  Staff  Writer.  The  successful 
candidate  will  interview  physicians, 
researchers  and  other  medical  school 
staff  and  write  news  and  feature  articles 
to  be  disseminated  to  national,  state 
and  local  news  media  and  alumni.  A 
bachelor's  degree  and  two  or  more  years 
news  writing  experience  are  required. 
Knowledge  of  biology,  basic  medical 
terminology  and  photography  preferred. 
Please  send  resume  and  writing 
samplesto  Judy  Burch,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  Yale  University,  155  Whitney  Ave., 
New  Haven,  CT  06520. 


MEDIA  NEWS  teacher,  full  time,  tenure 
track,  assistant  professor.  Will  teach  in 
Journalism  S^uence  as  the  broadcast 
news  specialist.  Teach  beginning  and 
advanced  journalism  courses  as  part  of 
the  Journalism  option.  News  outlets 
include  local  cable  TV  and  full  time 
student  FM.  Professional  broadcast 
news  experience  required.  PhD 
preferred,  ABD  considered.  Send  letter 
of  application,  resume,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  before 
February  15  to  Paul  Prince,  A.Q.  Miller 
School  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  104  Kedzie  Hall,  Kansas  State 
University,  Manhattan,  KS 
66506-1501.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


INSTRUCTOR 

MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is  seek¬ 
ing  qualified  applicants  for  a  non¬ 
tenure  track  instructor's  position. 
Master's  degree  and  strong  professional 
experience  required.  Teaching  experi¬ 
ence  desired.  Will  teach  newswriting, 
editing  and  related  news  courses. 
Salary  range  $20,000  to  $25,0(X). 
Send  letter  of  application  and  resume  to 
Dr.  Elinor  Grusin,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Memphis  State  University,  Memphis, 
TN  38152.  Application  review  will 
begin  February  1,  1990,  and  will 
continue  until  position  is  filled. 
Memphis  State  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer  and  encour¬ 
ages  women  and  minorities  to  apply. 


The  University  of  Louisville  is  seeking 
an  experience  journalist  to  write  and 
gather  university  news.  Duties  include 
cultivation  and  maintaining  contact 
with  sources  in  assigned  beat  areas  and 
assisting  with  news  media  requests  for 
information.  Minimum  qualifications 
are  one  year's  recent  experience  in 
professional  news,  preferably  at  a  daily 
newspaper  or  wire  sen/ice,  and  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  journalism  or  related 
field.  Apply  by  Dec.  8  to:  Personnel 
Services,  University  of  Louisville,  2211 
S.  Brook  St.,  Houchens  Bldg.,  Louisvil¬ 
le,  KY  40292.  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


SAINT 

MICHAEL’S 

COLLEGE 


Journalism  Department  Chairperson 

Applications  are  invited  for  position  of  Chair¬ 
person  of  the  Journalism  Department  at  Saint 
Michael’s  College,  a  four-year  Catholic  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  college  with  1 ,700  under¬ 
graduates.  There  are  four  full-time  and  five 
part-time  departmental  faculty  working 
closely  with  1 00  majors  in  modem  print,  broad¬ 
cast,  and  photojournalism  laboratories.  Fifty 
percent  of  majors  are  women.  Earned  doc¬ 
torate  preferred.  Desired  qualifications  in¬ 
clude  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  mass 
communication,  effective  interpersonal  skills, 
college  teaching  and  media  experience,  and 
interest  in  development  of  grants  and  out¬ 
reach  programs.  Review  of  applications  will 
begin  January  15, 1990  and  will  continue  until 
the  position  is  filled.  We  encourage  applica- Equal 
tions  from  women  and  minorities.  Apply  to  Per- 
sonnel  Office,  Saint  Michael's  College, Actfon 
|y^inooski  Park,  Colchester,  Vermont  05439.  Employ^ 
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_ ACADEMIC _ 

JOURNALISM  -  Fall  1990,  Assistant 
Professor,  tenure  track,  salary  depen¬ 
dent  on  experience  and  qualifications. 
To  teach  theory  and  practice  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Advanced  degree  in  journalism, 
teaching  and  newspaper  experience, 
and  creative  activity  in  the  discipline 
required.  Ph.D.,  3  to  5  years  computer- 
assisted  writing  instruction  preferred. 
Review  of  candidates  will  begin  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1990.  Send  letter  of  application 
and  resume  with  names,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of  three  references 
to  Ross  J.  Baiera,  Chair,  English 
Department,  CENTRAL  CONNECTICUT 
STATE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Britain,  CT 
06050-4010.  CCSU  is  an  AA/EO 
employer.  Women,  minorities,  hand¬ 
icapped,  and  veterans  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY’S 
School  of  Journalism  seeks  four  full¬ 
time,  tenure-track  faculty  members  for 
Fall  1990.  Qualifications  include  a 
minimum  of  a  master’s  degree  and  five 
years  full-time  professional  media 
experience.  Funding  is  assured  for  two 
replacement  positions  -  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  broadcast  journalism.  Fund¬ 
ing  for  two  new  positions  is  subject  to 
adminstrative  approval.  First,  we  seek  a 
candidate,  preferably  with  Ph.D.,  who 
can  teach  graduate  research  and  theory 
courses.  Experience  and  teaching  inter¬ 
est  in  media  management  a  plus. 
Second,  we  seek  someone  with  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  trade  press  background  or  with 
experience  covering  state  government 
or  operating  a  state  news  service.  Send 
letter,  resume,  names  of  three  refer¬ 
ences  and  supporting  material  to 
Search  Committee,  Box  ED,  School  of 
Journalism,  Northeastern  University, 
102  Lake  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Northeastern  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Title  IX  Employer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
Program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write;  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-8613.  AA/EOE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  TO  COMPANY  PRESIDENT 
Management  training  position  for 
minority  journalist  with  minimum  3 
years  newsroom  experience  and 
commitment  to  career  in  newspaper 
management.  Trainee  will  sen/e  for  one 
year  as  hands-on  assistant  to  company 
president  in  all  aspects  of  managing 
small  newspaper  group.  Begins 
Summer/Fall  1990.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Relocation  allow¬ 
ance.  Application  deadline  Feb.  2, 
1990.  Please  send  resume,  two  letters 
of  recommendation  and  500-word 
essay  describing  reasons  for  interest  in 
position  to; 

Mr.  Loren  F.  Ghiglione,  President, 
Worcester  County  Newspapers,  25  Elm 
Street,  Southbridge,  MA  01550. 

CONTROLLER 

Progressive  small  town  daily  in  western 
New  England  is  looking  for  a  controller 
with  substantial  newspaper  experience. 
We’re  part  of  a  four  daily  group  with  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  region.  Good 
benefits  including  401 K  and  company 
paid  pension  plan.  Please  send  resume 
to  Alexander  Hutchison,  Publisher,  The 
Recorder,  PO  Box  273,  Greenfield,  MA 
01302. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  emphasis  in 
sales  for  highly  competitive  Zone  5 
group  of  free  weekly  community  news¬ 
papers.  Sales  staff  needs  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  Competitive  compensation  pack¬ 
age.  Box  4275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Nationally  established  newspaper  and 
publishing  brokerage  seeking  associate. 
Box  4308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS  MANAGER 

Major  newspaper  in  midwest  is  seeking 
an  individual  to  assist  the  Employee 
Relations  Manager  in  the  daily  function 
of  this  fast-paced  Personnel 
department. 

Qualified  candidate  has  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  personnel  field  and  has 
experience  with  computerized  person¬ 
nel  system. 

Duties  will  include  training  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  supervisors,  coordination  of 
computer  functions,  salary  administra¬ 
tion,  and  all  other  aspects  of  employee 
relations. 

We  offer  an  excellent  starting  salan  and 
an  exceptional  benefits  package,  (quali¬ 
fied  applicants  should  send  their 
resume,  including  salary  history  to: 

Box  42B4,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
Chief  negotiator  wanted  to  represent  the 
Buffalo  .’ Newspaper  Guild  in  contract 
talks  with  the  Buffalo  News,  expected 
to  start  next  spring.  Seeking  individual 
with  negotiating  experience,  preferably 
in  the  newspaper  field.  Mail  credentials 
and  references  by  December  22  to 
Robert  McCarthy,  Buffalo  Newspaper 
Guild,  290  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  NY 
14202. 


PUBLISHERS 

Progress;'  e  newspaper  group  in  Zone  6 
seeks  seasoned  publishers  who  have 
sales  and  general  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Wid^e  range  of  opportunities 
includes  small  dailies  and  weekly  clus¬ 
ters.  Some  big  city  and  some  small 
towns.  We  like  community-minded, 
fair-minded  and  sales-oriented  people. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  4253, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GM 

This  hands-on  opportunity  requires 
Community  Weekly  or  shopper  publish¬ 
ing  experience  with  strong  sales  and 
marketing  expertise.  We  require  a 
dynamic  leader  who  is  organized  and 
can  communicate  effectively.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  computer  systems  and  produc¬ 
tion,  telemarketing,  single  copy  sales 
and  bottom-line  responsibility  a  must. 
Our  publications  are  profitable  estab¬ 
lished  titles  located  in  the  Northeast. 
Their  staffs  want  strong  leadership, 
d.rection  and  training  from  a  profes¬ 
sional  that  can  develop  their  publica¬ 
tions  and  management  skills.  We  offer 
an  excellent  compensation  and  benefits 
package  that  rewards  you  for  perfor¬ 
mance  ($100,000  range).  For  confi¬ 
dential  consideration  send  a  cover  letter 
telling  us  what  you  can  do  for  us  with  a 
resume  that  includes  your  current 
earnings. 

Executive  Personnel  Division 
Link  House  Publication,  Inc 
15400  Knoll  Trail,  Suite  450 
Dallas,  Texas  75248 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  to  manage 
retail  sales  for  an  established  70,000 
circulation  midwest  shopper.  Become  a 
key  player  with  a  growing  media 
company.  Submit  resume,  salary 
history  and  requirements  to  Box  4304, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
confidential. 


Monthly  business  newspaper  serving 
Route  202,  PA  corridor.  Need  aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced  advertising  sales 
person.  Base  plus  generous  commission 
structure.  Send  resumes  to  Box  4250, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

Advertising  and  Marketing  Director 
50,000  AM,  Zone  2,  Independent  Daily 
N.irtheastern  Pennsylvania  near  Pocono 
Mts.,.two  hours  from  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  City. 

Take  everything  you  have  learned  about 
newspaper  marketing,  advertising, 
sales  and  circulation  promotion  and 
share  your  talents  with  a  newspaper  that 
enjoys  strong  community  support  - 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
marketed  ourselves  and  the  tireless 
efforts  of  our  Goliath  Competitor!  If  you 
are  experienced  in  utilizing  research  for 
preparation  of  marketing  sales  material, 
can  motivate  sales  personnel  as  an 
experienced  advertising  director  and 
have  a  proven  record  in  major  account 
development,  then  we  would  like  to 
discuss  an  exciting  career  growth 
move...  We  are  a  top  50  DMA  with  an 
excellent  lifestyle.  Reports  to  the 
Publisher.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
with  salary  history  to: 

Box  4276,  Editor  &  Publisher 

All  replies  will  be  confidential. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
You  will  be  director  of  sales  for  one  of 
the  countries  fastest  growing  dailies 
located  in  Zone  2.  You  will  lead  a  strong 
ad  department  with  the  resources  to 
convert  circulation  momentum  to 
increased  share  of  a  competitive  ad 
market.  You  are  highly  effective  in 
direct  dealings  with  major  accounts. 
You  thoroughly  understand  preprint  and 
direct  mail  programs.  You  are  a 
numbers  genius.  You  have  a  track 
record  of  helping  bright  middle  mana¬ 
gers  grow  in  their  careers.  You  will  live 
and  work  in  a  spectacular  environment, 
and  enjoy  a  fast-track  to  achieving  your 
long  term  goals.  Make  it  happen  by 
sending  your  resume  to  Box  4323, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  REP  for  small  daily  in 
beautiful  northern  California.  Good 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  for  18,000  Monday 
through  Saturday  publication.  Mini¬ 
mum  5  years  experience  in  news  indus¬ 
try  and  advertising  sales.  We  are  looking 
for  a  person  with  strong  sales  ability  and 
solid  Macintosh  computer  background. 
Duties  to  include  special  sections/ 
promotions,  co-op,  sales  and  sales 
training.  Position  reports  to  ad  director. 
Send  resume  to: 

D.S.  Kirk 

c/o  The  Freeport  Journal  Standard 
TO  Box  330 
Freeport,  IL  61032. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  (FL)  is 
seeking  a  goal  and  results-oriented 
professional  to  motivate,  manage,  and 
direct  our  Outside  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Force.  We  are  a  New  York 
Times  Company  Regional  Newspaper 
with  a  strong  prc^uct  in  a  Florida  growth 
market. 

Candidates  should  possess  newspaper 
management  experience,  preferably  in 
Classified  Advertising. 

A  proven  history  of  achieving  sales  goals 
through  the  training  and  motivation  of 
sales  personnel  is  a  must.  Budgeting, 
problem-solving  and  developing  new 
business  will  also  be  your  responsibility. 

If  you  are  a  highly  skilled  and  profes¬ 
sional  manager,  we  would  be  most 
interested  in  talking  with  you. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package. 

Submit  resume  including  salary  history 
to: 


salary,  commission  package  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  promotion.  We  need  a  sales 
pro  who  can  handle  mom-and-pop 
accounts  as  well  as  agency  accounts. 
Resume  to  Linda  Chase,  Advertising 
Manager,  Siskiyou  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
129,  Yreka,  CA  96097. 


Personnel  Director 
SARASOTA  HERALD-TRIBUNE 
PO  Drawer  1719 
Sarasota,  FL  34230 

EOE 


SD  SALES  MANAGER - 

We  are  a  publishing  firm  specializing  in  the  numismatic 

hobby  and  investment  publishing  field.  We  have  an  exciting 

opportunity  available  for  an  individual  with  a  Bachelor’s 

degree  in  sales,  marketing,  or  related  discipline  and  3  to  5 

years  of  experience  in  managing  ad  space  sales,  particularly 

in  a  telemarketing  environment. 

The  position  is  Ad  Sales  Manager,  a  key  position  that 
directs  and  manages  our  advertising  space  sales  depart¬ 

ment.  Responsibilities  include  the  conception,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  implementation  of  sales  strategies  and  promo¬ 
tional  campaigns;  supervision  and  management  of  the  ad 
department  staff,  the  direction  of  customer  services,  and 
department  budgeting  and  planning. 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity,  especially  for  someone 

with  a  numismatic  background.  The  compensation  and 

benefits  are  excellent  with  the  added  plus  of  a  pleasant  west- 
central  Ohio  location. 

If  your  background  is  compatible  with  the  requirements 

described  above  and  this  position  offers  the  challenge  that 

you  have  been  seeking,  send  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

_ Box  4311.  Editor  &  Publisher _ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  2,  1 989 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising  Sales  Director.  Highly  moti¬ 
vated  sales  pro  for  1 50  year  old  publish¬ 
ing  company.  Send  inquiries  to:  PO  Box 
1839,  Daytona  Beach,  FL  32115. 


CLASSIFIED  AND 
TELEMARKETING  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  the  best  and 
we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

We  are  a  500,000  circulation,  dynam¬ 
ic,  large  and  growing  newspaper  chain 
located  in  New  York  who  seeks  a  person 
who  is  knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of 
telemarketing  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  has  excellent  business  skills,  entre- 
prenuerial  spirit,  a  sense  of  vision  and 
daring  as  well  as  great  with  people.  We 
have  a  fast-paced,  highly  competitive 
environment  and  a  computerized  classi¬ 
fied  system  that  will  be  Number  1.  We 
offer  an  outstanding  compensation  and 
benefits  package  plus  incentives.  If 
you’re  the  best  and  willing  to  relocate 
send  resume,  and  salary  history  to  Box 
4290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  wanted  for 
fast-growing  award-winning  twice  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  on  the  west  coast  of  Flori¬ 
da.  Classified  management  experience 
required.  We  are  fast  becoming  the  ad 
sales  leader  in  an  intensely  competitive 
market.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  winning 
newspaper  in  a  developing  market  this 
is  it.  Salary  plus  bonus  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  15009  Cortez  Blvd., 
Brooksville,  FL  34613. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

If  you  possess  a  track  record  of  motivat¬ 
ing  salespeople  toward  realistic  goals, 
let’s  talk.  Chicago  area  weekly  chain, 
with  unique  position  in  the  market, 
desires  a  hands-on  floor  manager  to 
motivate  over  30  salespeople  and 
stimulate  sales  with  creative  and  effec¬ 
tive  promotion  ideas.  Knowledge  of 
Triple  I  system  helpful.  Competitive 
salary,  bonus  and  benefits.  For  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration  send  resume  to: 

Pulitzer/Lerner  Newspapers 
Attn:  Carol  Khan 
8135  River  Drive 
Morton  Drive,  IL  60053 


If  You’re  The  Best 
Join  The  Best 
Retail  Sales  Supervisor  wanted  for  the 
nation’s  third-fastest  growing  market. 
The  News-Press  in  Fort  Myers,  Florida  is 
looking  for  a  high-energy  sales  supervi¬ 
sor  to  help  manage  sales  for  our  83,000 
daily  paper  and  a  growing  number  of 
special  products  in  sunny  Southwest 
Florida.  Must  have  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervisor  experience.  Attrac¬ 
tive  compensation  plan.  EEO  M/F,  send 
resume  to  Human  Resources,  News- 
Press,  2442  Anderson  Ave.,  Ft.  Myers, 
FL  33901. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER 
We’re  looking  for  a  top  sales  profession¬ 
al  to  handle  top  20  accounts  for  a  prog¬ 
ressive,  results-oriented  newspaper. 
Individual  must  be  highly  self  moti¬ 
vated,  experienced,  and  quality 
conscious.  As  part  of  ad  management 
team,  planning  and  budgeting  will  be 
necessary. 

We  offer  competitive  compensation  and 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
4298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIEDITORIAL 

NEWSROOM  ARTIST 
Award-winning  50,000  daily  in  Zone  5 
is  looking  for  an  artist  who  knows  how  to 
report  the  news  with  graphics  and 
illustrations.  Macintosh  experience 
essential.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
4302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Decer 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ARTIEDITORIAL 

NEWS  ARTIST:  Entry-level  artist  sought 
for  growing  North  Carolina  daily.  Duties 
will  focus  on  color  and  black  and  white 
infographics,  page  design  and  illustra¬ 
tion.  Macintosh  abilities  highly  desir¬ 
able.  We’re  looking  for  a  motivated, 
creative  person  to  help  newspapers 
make  jump  to  offset  production.  Send 
samples  and  resume  to:  John  Cole,  Art 
Director,  Durham  Herald  Co.,  115 
Market  St..  Durham.  NC  27702. _ 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTISTS  sought  for  growing 
department  of  large  daily  committed  to 
graphic  news  coverage.  Applicant 
should  possess  a  strong  and  versatile 
knowledge  of  Macintosh-produced  info¬ 
graphics  plus  a  mastery  of  design, 
illustration  and  layout.  News  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  samples  to: 
Jean  Moxam,  The  Kansas  City  Star  Co., 
1729  Grand  Ave,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108. 


Graphics  Editor  -  Medium-size  New 
England  daily  needs  editor  to  set  up  and 
then  lead  a  graphics  department.  Since 
you  are  essentially  starting  from 
scratch,  organizational  skills  are  a 
must.  Strong  Macintosh  and  design 
skills  essential.  We’ll  provide  the  tools, 
you  provide  the  know-how.  Submit 
'esume,  work  samples.  Reply  Box 

4269.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PHOTO  AND  GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 
Supervises  three  full-time  and  two  part- 
time  photographers  and  two  full-time 
artists.  Works  with  managing  editor  on 
all  aspects  of  transition  to  color  (new 
press  coming).  Oversees  photo 
supplies/budget  and  darkroom.  Attends 
news  meetings.  Able  to  shoot  photos  or 
run  Mac  as  needed.  Must  have  solid 
news  background,  experience  supervis¬ 
ing  photographers,  developing  graphics 
and  working  with  color.  Must  be  tough 
resilient  manager  with  solid  people 
skills.  Send  resumes  to  Chips  Quinn, 
Managing  Editor.  Poughkeepsie  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  1231,  Poughkeepsie,  NY 
12602. _ 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
13,000  twice-weekly  in  Zone  3  seeks 
aggressive  circulator  to  increase  home 
delivery  and  single-copy  sales  in  grow¬ 
ing  market.  Skills  include  marketing, 
motivation,  communication,  planning, 
budgetting.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  with  letter  stipulating 
proven  grovrth  results  to  Box  4283, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Sought  for  twice-weekly  newspaper  and 
separate  shopper  in  growing  suburban 
market.  Aggressive  owners  plan  to  go 
daily  within  18  months.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  to:  Publisher,  News- 
Bulletin,  PO  Box  25,  Belen,  NM 
87002. 


CREW  MANAGER  WANTED 
(Boy  crews)  experienced  for  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL.  $15  per  order.  Contact  BP 
Web  (407)  837-4166  between  10AM 

and  1PM. _ 

METRO  SALES  MANAGER- 
CIRCULATION 

We  need  a  hands-on  leader  to  continue 
the  development  of  our  metro  district 
manager  organization.  Our  growing 
circulation  is  mid  40’s  daily  and 
approaches  60,000  on  Sunday.  The 
person  we  seek  is  used  to  getting 
results,  has  most  likely  had  some  super¬ 
visory  experience  in  a  medium-sized 
circulation  department,  and  has  an 
excellent  record  of  success.  We  prefer  a 
college  graduate.  We’ll  give  serious 
consideration  to  applicants  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  another  newspaper  sales  func¬ 
tion.  Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume, 
and  references  by  Dec.  15  to  T.  Kuhle, 
Herald  &  Review,  PO  Box  311,  Decatur, 
IL  62525. 

)ber  2,  1989 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


The  Morning  Call,  a  Times  Mirror  News¬ 
paper,  has  a  management  position 
opening  in  its  circulation  department. 
This  position  reports  to  the  circulation 
director.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  at  least  three  years  of  circulation 
experience  or  a  strong  sales  and 
management  background. 

Home  delivery  experience,  with  strong 
customer  sen/ice  skills,  is  desired.  In 
addition,  responsibilities  may  include 
all  aspects  of  circulation  sales,  includ¬ 
ing  telemarketing,  direct  response, 
crewing  and  carrier  promotions.  Degree 
is  desirable.  Attractive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package,  including  401-K. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Donald  J.  Belasco,  Circulation  Director, 
The  Morning  Call,  101  North  Sixth 
Street,  PO  Box  1260,  Allentown.  PA 
18105. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  BASE  MANAGER 
Busy  group  of  weeklies  seeks  a  self¬ 
starter  to  manage  our  HP  3000/42  & 
Collier-Jackson  Software.  MUST  have 
COBOL  &  HP/3000  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefit  package.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to: 

The  PRINCETON  PACKET.  Inc. 
Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  350 
Princeton,  NJ  08542 


PROGRAMMER 

The  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat,  north¬ 
ern  California’s  fastest  growing  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  an  individual  with 
experience  using  the  IBM  System  38 
language  RPG  III. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be 
capable  of  analyzing  and  interpreting 
RPG  III  coded  programs  and  remedying 
the  coding  as  necessary;  be  able  to 
interpret  the  needs  of  users  and 
produce  programs  to  accomplish  those 
needs  in  a  manner  that  utilizes  the 
capabilities  of  the  System  38  to  its 
nraximum.  In  addition,  you  must  be 
adaptable  and  willing  to  learn  other 
systems  responsibilities. 

Minimum  2  years  programming  experi¬ 
ence  in  RP(j  III  and  a  knowledge  of 
financial  application  required.  COBAL 
experience  desirable;  communication 
and  P(1  support  experience  helpful. 

Send  resume  to  Jeanne  Zoller,  Data 
Processing  Director,  The  Press  Demo¬ 
crat,  PO  Box  569,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95402. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

87,000  Zone  4  daily  needs  aggressive, 
enterprising  reporter  to  cover  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics.  Five  or  more  years 
experience  preferred.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Box  4291, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Aggressive  prize-winning  weekly  in 
northwestern  Connecticut  seeks  self¬ 
starter.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Box  4296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Aggressive  reporter  needed  for  Zone  5 
semi-weekly.  City  government,  schools, 
features,  county  government.  Must  be 
self-staiter  and  able  to  use  camera. 
Reply  with  resume,  samples,  references 
and  salary  history  to  Box  43(56,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ALASKA 

Kenai  Peninsula  Daily  seeks  versatile 
general  assignment  reporter.  Photo 
skills  a  plus.  Contact  Ralph  Thomas, 
ME.  (907)  283-7551. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER 
The  Ann  Arbor  News  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  reporter  capable  of  cover¬ 
ing  a  vibrant  and  diverse  art  community 
in  an  active  university  town.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  be  comfortable  covering 
Leonard  Bernstein  or  Leonard  Cohen, 
Elvis  Costello  or  Ella  Fitzgerald. 
Between  previews  and  reviews,  assign¬ 
ments  will  run  the  gamut  from  tracking 
the  flow  of  public  grants  to  the  arts 
community  to  covering  the  boom  in 
recordings  for  children.  Experience  on 
this  beat  a  must.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Dave  Bishop,  Associate  Editor,  The 
Ann  Arbor  News,  PO  Box  1147,  Ann 
Arbor.  Ml  48106. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  tor  a  reporter  with  mini¬ 
mum  5  years  daily  experience  who 
wants  to  move  to  the  city  desk.  Use  your 
experience  to  help  other  reporters 
produce  a  better  newspaper.  Will  also 
consider  skilled  daily  newspaper  copy 
editor  with  reporting  experience. 
20,000  circulation  PM  in  southern  New 
England  is  willing  to  train  candidate 
with  sharp  ideas,  good  people  skills. 
Some  supervisory,  copy  editing  and 
layout  experience  preferred.  Starting 
pay  in  low  to  mid  $30’s  depending  on 
experience.  Send  writing,  layout 
samples  to  Box  4286,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  DESK  EDITOR 
One  of  the  best  medium-sized  dailies  in 
Michigan  seeks  strong  assistant  desk 
editor  for  its  news  desk  or  city  desk. 
Reasonable  leeway  exists  to  tailor  job 
strengths  of  strongest  candidate.  Skills 
sought:  line  editing,  layout,  story 
assignment,  copy  editing.  Duties  will 
expand  as  performance  is  proven.  We’re 
a  35,000-circulation,  7-day  paper  in 
southeastern  Michigan,  near  Canada 
and  within  easy  drive  of  metropolitan 
Detroit.  A  Gannett  paper.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  letter  of 
interest  and  resume  to:  Garth  Kriewall, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Times 
Herald,  911  Military  St.,  Port  Huron, 
Ml  48060. 


BUSINESS  REPORTERS 
Motivated,  self-starters  seeking  chal¬ 
lenge.  Enterprise  stories,  document- 
based  business  reporting.  A  thorough 
reporter’s  dream  job.  Beat  the  L.A. 
Times  and  The  Orange  County  Register 
at  their  stories.  Resume  and  clips  to 
Mike  Stone,  Editor,  Orange  County 
Business  Journal,  4590  MacArthur 
Blvd.,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92660.  FAX 
(714)  833-8751.  Hurry. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Experienced  journalist  with  sound  news 
judgment,  strong  language  skills,  and 
proven  management  ability.  Send 
resume  examples  of  work  and  a  list  of 
references  to  Fran  Smith,  The  Island 
Packet,  PO  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC  29938.  (No  phone  calls, 
please.) 


CITY  EDITOR 

Virginia  AM  daily  seeks  experienced  city 
editor.  25-35K  circulation.  Will  head 
energetic  staff  of  1*4.  Must  be  good 
teacher,  hard-worker.  Layout  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Will  work  in  university  city 
and  beautiful  area  of  Virginia.  Write  Ken 
Mink,  Managing  Editor,  Daily  News 
Record,  PO  Box  193,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 


City  Hall  reporter  needed  for  state  capi¬ 
tal  morning  daily.  Ideal  candidate  likes 
issues  and  people  more  than  meetings  - 
and  has  the  clips  to  prove  it.  You’lj  be 
replacing  someone  who’s  moving  into 
editing  and  special  projects  here.  Send 
clips  and  a  cover  letter  telling  atx)ut 
yourself  to  Lee  Ann  Walling,  Delaware 
State  News,  PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE 
19903. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Zone  2  daily  seeks  individuals  who 
know  how  to  apply  design  principles  to 
Macintosh  pagination.  Don't  apply 
unless  you  are  excellent  in  design  and 
are  skilled  on  the  Macintsoh.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Box  4297, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  small  community 
daily  in  northern  California.  Right-hand 
man  for  managing  editor.  Must  be 
strong  in  layout,  story  ideas,  editing 
skills.  Beautiful  area,  good  salary. 
Resume,  examples  of  work,  references 
to  Sean  McMahon,  Managing  Editor, 
Siskiyou  Daily  News,  PO  Box  129, 
Yreka,  CA  96097. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

We're  a  seven-day  Gannett  newspaper 
in  a  highly  competitive  suburban  mark¬ 
et,  ana  we're  looking  for  a  leader  on  our 
copy  desk.  We  need  someone  who  can 
work  well  with  experienced  copy  editors 
and  also  develop  younger  ones.  The 
best  candidate  will  have  strong  headline 
skills,  be  able  to  spot  a  better  lead  in 
the  lOth  paragraph  and  be  an  organized 
editor  who  can  move  clear,  concise  copv 
for  three  zoned  editions.  Overnight  shift 
requires  weekend  work.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Laura  Harrigan, 
Executive  News  Editor,  The  Courier- 
News,  Box  6600,  Bridgewater,  NJ 
08807. 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

We  want  a  solid  copy  editor  with  strong 
layout  and  page  design  skills  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  news  de^  of  a  55,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily  just  north  of  Seattle.  If 
you  can  produce  an  attractive,  lively, 
informative  news  page  and  know  the 
stylebook  inside  out  too,  send  us  your 
page  clips  now.  Macintosh  experience 
is  a  definite  plus.  Send  resume  and 
clips  by  Dec.  8  to  Michael  Hallinan,  The 
Herald,  PO  Box  930,  Everett,  WA 
98206. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Ti.e  Newport  Daily  news  seeks  a  copy 
editor  with  a  flair  for  headlines  and 
layout,  a  sense  of  grammar  and  style, 
and  talent  to  be  creative  with  local  and 
wire  copy.  Experience  is  helpful  but  less 
important  than  ability.  Write  about 
yourself  and  send  a  resume  and  clips 
and  page  designs  to  Harvey  Peters, 
News  Editor,  The  Newport  Daily  News, 
101  Malbone  Road,  Newport,  Rl 
02840.  Deadline  Dec.  15.  No  phone 
calls. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Versatile:  quality  copy  editing,  creative 
headline  writing,  and  an  eye  for 
outstanding  page  design.  Must  fast, 
accurate,  fair  and  have  good  news  judg¬ 
ment.  Send  letter,  resume,  and  tear- 
sheets  to  Jim  Willis,  Managing  Editor, 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


COPY  EDITOR 

If  you  write  bright  headlines,  edit  local 
and  wire  copy  with  care,  and  respect 
deadlines,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
We're  a  mid-sized  PM  and  Sunday  in 
Northeast  Ohio.  Send  resume  and  a  few 
of  your  best  heads  to  Box  4324,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Post-Star  in  Glens  Falls,  NY,  is 
looking  for  a  copy  editor  whose  excel¬ 
lent  drarr.atical  skills  and  news  judg¬ 
ment  match  the  ability  or  desire  to  fully 
paginate  pages  on  the  Apple  Macintosh. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Gary 
Kebble,  The  Post-Star,  PO  Box  2157, 
Glens  Falls,  NY  12801. 


Faced  with  crisis,  the  man 
of  character  falls  back  on 
himself. 

Charles  DeGaulle 

COPY  EDITOR 

Expanding  copy  desk  needs  two  people 
ready  to  hit  the  ground  running.  We're 
converting  to  universal  desk  installing  a 
state-of-tne-art  computer  system  and 
sharpening  the  appearance  and  the 
editing  of  our  2,000  plus  AM  daily.  If 
your  interested  in  joining  our  progres¬ 
sive  fun  team  send  a  resume  and  five 
recent  examples  of  your  layouts  and 
headlines  to:  John  Tayior,  News  Editor, 
Fairfield  Daily  Republic,  1250  Texas 
Street,  Fairfield,  CA  94533. 


Daily  News  of  Lebanon,  PA,  seeks 
general  assignment  reporter  for  news 
beat  that  includes  courts,  politics  and 
one  school  board.  Experience  preferred, 
but  will  consider  recent  college  grad. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jim  Burchik, 
Managing  Editor,  718  Poplar  St.,  Leba¬ 
non,  PA  17042. 


Deserve  a  better  job  in  1990?  Here  it  is! 
Hundreds  of  jobs  each  week.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  All  positions,  nationwide.  Special 
6-week  introductory  offer  $20.  Reply 
today.  The  job  you've  wanted  may  be  in 
next  week's  edition!  Classified  Commu¬ 
nication,  PO  Box  4065-E,  Campbells- 
ville,  KY  42719-4065. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder  daily  seeks  experienced 
person  willing  to  break  with  tradition. 
Appiy  to  Editor,  Boca  Raton  News,  33 
Southeast  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. _ 

EDITOR 

Fast-paced,  expanding  international 
newspaper  company  is  searching  for  an 
experienced  editor  to  direct  one  of  our 
competitive,  mid-sized  newspapers. 
Must  be  aggressive,  talented,  commit¬ 
ted  to  local  news  and  a  rising  circulation 
base.  Hard  work  and  dedication  will 
ensure  fast-track  advancement  into 
general  management.  We  pay  industries 
top  salaries,  along  with  a  first-class 
benefits  package,  including  a  401 K 
retirement  plan.  Send  inquiries  to  Box 
4271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

For  12,000  circulation  Sun  -  Fri  AM  in 
Zone  5  university  town.  Responsible  for 
maintenance  and  continued  develop¬ 
ment  of  progressive  community  news 
product  and  management  of  16-person 
staff.  Salary:  $30,000.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Box  4319,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Growing  Los  Angeles  based  McGraw- 
Hill  daily  construction  trade  publica¬ 
tions  need  self-directed,  focused,  hard¬ 
working,  aggressive,  imaginative  editor 
with  strong  writing,  layout,  editing  and 
people  skills.  Ideal  candidate  wiil  have 
a  college  degree,  good  track  record,  and 
some  experience  writing  within  the 
construction  industry.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  (including  dental  plan),  good 
salary  and  pleasant  working 
environment. 

Please  fax  or  send  resume  (including 
history  or  earnings)  to: 

Randy  Goldberg 
Mcgraw-Hill  -  Dept.  E 
PO  Box  2022 
Monterey  Park,  CA  91754 
FAX  (213)  720-6163 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

You  can  make  something  special 
happen  here.  If  you  write  compelling, 
penetrating,  conservative  editorials, 
and  want  to  lead  our  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  we'd  like  to  show  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  a  distinctive  section 
within  a  colorful  Pulitzer-winning  New 
England  daily.  Excellent  salary.  Please 
send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  4301, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Major  conservative  west  coast  daily 
seeks  experienced  editorial  writer.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  4264,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-IN-CHiEF 

The  Tab  Newspapers,  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  weekly  in  greater  Boston,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  editor-in-chief  to  lead  a  large 
staff  of  journalists  and  work  with  the 
publisher  and  management  team  to 
produce  14  Zone  editions  a  week.  Must 
have  strong  community  journalism 
background  and  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  opportunity  for  some¬ 
one  interested  in  growing  along  with  an 
exciting  10-year  old  company.  How 
would  you  Keep  our  papers  exciting?  To 
learn  more  about  us  see  page  D1  of  the 
August  14,  1989  New  York  Times. 
Send  resume,  references  and  clips  to 
Katheline  Tesoriero,  The  Tab,  1254 
Chesnut  Street,  Newton,  MA  02164. 


LIFESTYLE  COPY  EDITOR 
For  small  Ohio  daily.  Salary  $275  week¬ 
ly.  Could  lead  to  section  editor.  Box 
4315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORS/REPORTERS 
The  Warren  Tribune  Chronicle,  a 
41,000  Northeast  Ohio  daily  commit¬ 
ted  to  improving  its  local  news  package, 
needs  journalists  with  varying  degrees 
of  experience  for  the  following  jobs: 
•Assistant  news  editor. 

•Editorial  page  editor. 

•Business  editor. 

•Copy  editor. 

•General  assignment  reporter. 
•Education  reporter. 

•Social  services/minority  affairs 
reporter. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Managing 
Editor  William  J.  Sedivy,  The  Tribune 
Chronicle,  240  Franklin  St.  SE, 
Warren,  OH  44482. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTER 
For  small  Ohio  daily.  Salary  $250  week¬ 
ly.  Box  4314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

A  rare  opportunity  to  take  part  in  total 
product  redevelopment  -  placing 
emphasis  on  features  sections.  New 
state  of  the  art  facility  in  highly  compe¬ 
titive  suburban  metro  market.  Excellent 
pay  and  benefits.  Be  part  of  a  highly 
professional  management  team  at 
65,000  PM  newspaper.  Good  area  in 
which  to  live.  Send  resume,  samples 
and  references  to  Box  4322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURES  EDITOR.  San  Antonio  Light 
(S  circ.  267,000)  looking  for  a  creative, 
innovative  sometimes  irreverent  editor 
to  supervise  staff  of  20  producing  12 
sections  a  week.  Responsibilities 
include  lifestyle,  arts/entertainment, 
travel  and  television.  Resumes,  work 
samples  to:  Ed  Rademaekers,  Executive 
Editor,  PO  Box  161,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78291. 


FEATURE  WRITER:  Mid-size  Zone  3 
AM  looking  for  writer  with  at  least  two 
years  experience  who  can  bring  bright 
ideas  and  writing  to  our  repackaged 
section.  Send  resume,  clips  and  some 
ideas  to  Box  4316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Features  layout  editor  needed  for 
medium-size  New  England  daily  that  is 
expanding  the  department  and  impro¬ 
ving  its  presentation.  Go  ahead,  take 
charge  of  our  features  design.  Submit 
resume  and  work  samples.  Reply  Box 
4270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required.) 


Graphic  Artist  for  midwestern  PM.  Chal¬ 
lenging  job  as  paper  moves  into  new 
building  with  state  of  the  art  press  and 
color  technology.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Bill  Jackson,  Editor,  The 
Evansville  Press,  PO  Box  454,  Evansvil¬ 
le,  IN  47703. 


Immediate  opening  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter/sports  reporter  for  the 
Clinton  Daily  Journal,  a  five-day  a  week 
newspaper.  Must  have  own  car,  be  qual¬ 
ity  conscious  and  hard  worker.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Lyle  Ganther, 
Editor,  PO  Box  6i5,  Clinton  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Clinton,  IL  61727  or  call  (217) 
935-3171. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
A  25,0000  circulation  Ohio  daily  is 
seeking  a  creative,  lifestyle  editor. 
Requirements  include  training  and 
experience  iii  design  skills,  writing, 
good  organizer  and  abilitiy  to  originate 
story  ideas.  It  is  a  new  position  that  will 
go  to  the  applicant  who  can  best  merge 
our  past  “society"  type  department  with 
the  lifestyle  concept.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4292, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCTTINO  Career  Opportunity  exists  at 
a  Rowing  company  providing  news 
and  business  iruormation  to  PC  users 
worldwide. 


COPY  EDITOR 

You'll  edit  news  on  a  PC  from  some  of  the  world's  leading 
wire  services.  Some  Journalism  experience  helpful  but 
willing  to  train  the  rl^t  candidate. 

We  offer  excellent  benefits,  introductoiy  salary  in  upper 
teens. 

Please  send  resume  to: 


Managing  Editor 

COMTEX 

P.O.Box  4838 
Stamford.  CT  06907 

Equal  opportunity  employer 


INFORMINO  VOUR  WORLD 


COMTEX 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Small  but  ^ood  Indiana  daily.  Want 
person  who  is  a  teacher,  and  attuned  to 
local  news,  deadlines,  budgets.  Send 
resume,  present  salary  to  Box  4312, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Major  northeast  metro  sports  depart¬ 
ment  looking  for  copy  editor  and  slot 
editor.  Must  be  able  to  handle  heavy 
volume  of  copy  on  deadline.  Minimum 
three  ydars  experience  required.  Box 
4321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Medical  Writer 

To  cover  medical  beat  on  state  capital 
newspaper  in  the  Research  Triangle 
area  of  North  Carolina.  Require  three 
years  daily  newspaper  experience  and 
prefer  academic  background  that 
relates  to  the  subject.  Send  letter, 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Hunter 
George,  Man<iging  Editor,  The  News 
and  Observer,  “0  Box  191,  Raleigh,  NC 
27602.  No  calls,  please.  An  equal 
opportunity  err  ployer. 


Move  into  the  .21st  Century. 

One  of  the  nation's  most  technologically 
advanced  dailies  needs  another  triple¬ 
threat  news  pro  on  its  high-performance 
team.  Our  third-generation  computer 
system  is  in  place  and  we'll  be  rolling 
our  new  color  press  next  year.  We  need 
a  well-trained,  knowledgeable  and 
ambitious  writer  of  business/financial 
news  and  features,  preferably  strong  on 
steel,  banking,  home  appliances, 
rubber,  manufacturing  and  retail,  to 
break  our  moldy  mold.  We  want  some¬ 
one  who  can  turn  it  out  by  the  ton.  We 
want  it  penetrating  but  understandable, 
complete  but  concise,  multi¬ 
dimensional  but  fair.  If  you  can  get 
your  meathooks  into  the  movers  in  the 
marketplace,  crank  it  today  and  reload 
tomorrow,  let's  see  what  you've  got.  Jim 
Weber,  City  Editor,  The  Repository,  500 
Market  Ave.  S,  Canton.  OH  44702. 


MUSIC  WRITER  -  SoundLife,  The 
Morning  News  Tribune's  daily 
entertainment/lifestyles  magazine,  is 
seeking  a  strong  contemporary  music 
writer  with  an  expertise  in  rock  to  join 
our  team  of  highly  motivated  and 
talented  reporters/writers.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Robin  Newcomer,  The 
Morning  News  Tribune,  PO  Box  llOOO, 
Tacoma,  WA  98411. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NBA  WRITER  sought  to  join  Top  10 
APSE  section  in  highly  competitive 
Tacoma/Seattle  market.  Cover  the 
SuperSonics  home  and  away.  Must 
possess  highest  quality  writing/ 
reporting  skilTs.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Pete  Wevurski,  Sports  Editor,  Morn¬ 
ing  News  Tribune,  PO  Box  11000, 
Tacoma,  WA  98411.  Position  will  be 
filled  quickly. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Experienced  wordsmith  with  an  eye  for 
layout  and  the  ability  to  handle  people 
needed  to  run  news  desk  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  19,000  AM  daily  in  central  New 
Jersey.  We're  a  good  paper  looking  to 
get  better  and  looking  for  people  to  help 
us  do  that.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
samples  of  your  work  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Bill  Blocher,  Managing  Editor, 
Ocean  County  Observer,  Q  Robbins  St., 
Toms  River,  NJ  08754.  Northeast  appl¬ 
icants  preferred. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Supervise  news  room  at  night.  Must 
have  firm  grip  of  newsdesk  procedures 
and  strong  one-on-one  editing  skills. 
Must  be  able  to  mobilize  newsroom 
under  the  gun.  Must  be  creative:  a  wiz 
at  design,  packaging  and  working  wires. 
Must  be  a  solid,  inspirational  manager. 
Send  resumes  to  Chips  Quinn,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  PO 
Box  1231,  Poughkeepsie,  NY  12602. 


One  of  the  nation's  best  17,000  dailies 
seeks  a  talented  sports  writer  who  can 
reach  beyond  the  day-to-day  game 
coverage  to  write  stories  that  mean 
something.  After  winning  scads  of 
awards  for  our  news  coverage,  we're 
ready  to  improve  our  sports  section. 
Carlisle  offers  great  living  conditions,  a 
manageable  seven  high  school,  three 
college  coverage  area  and  is  the  training 
camp  site  for  the  Washington  Redskins. 
Also  seeking  staff  photographer  to  cover 
afternoon  and  evening  assignments  - 
mostly  sports.  We're  on  the  "bleeding 
edge”  of  pagination  technology  and 
weMI  soon  be  moving  to  digital  and  color 
photography,  so  we  need  someone 
capable  and  flexible  enough  to  learn 
with  us.  At  least  one  years  experience 
preferred,  but  will  consider  talented 
recent  graduates  for  these  positions. 
Please  send  resume,  references  and 
non-returnable  clips  to  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Sentinel,  PO  Box  130,  Carlisle, 
PA  17013.  No  phone  calls. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  one  of 
Wyoming's  finest  weekly  papers.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  proven  skills  in  all  areas  of 
community  journalism.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Hugh  Conklin, 
Douglas  Budget,  PO  Drawer  109, 
Douglas,  WY  82633.  (307)  358-2965. 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  run  eight-person  copy 
desk  at  a  growing  35,000  daily.  Graphi¬ 
cally  oriented  paper  with  pagination. 
Perfect  for  #2  at  bigger  paper  who 
wants  to  be  in  charge  and  grow  as  we 
do.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to;  The  Alameda  Newspaper 
Group,  PO  Box  5050,  Hayward,  CA 
94540,  Human  Resources  Department. 


PHOTO  JOURNALIST 

Northeastern  metro  seeks  photographer 
experienced  in  black  &  white  and  color 
news  photography  with  commensurate 
darkroom  skills. 

Qualified  applicants  should  submit  a 
letter  of  interest  and  complete  resume 
to: 

Joseph  A.  Gibbs,  A.M.E./Graphics 
Buffalo  News 
One  News  Plaza 
PO  Box  100 
Buffalo,  NY  14240 


PUBLISHER/EDITOR 

Are  you  soon  “retiring"  but  want  to  stay 
active?  Why  not  do  it  in  San  Diego?  We 
have  a  weekly  community  paper  with 
circulation  of  about  4,000  that  needs 
someone  with  experience  to  lead  small 
staff  and  to  edit  stories  from  local 
community  writers.  Please  send  resume 
to:  Daily  Journal  Corp.,  PO  Box  54026, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90054-0026,  Attn; 
Peter  Daum. 


REPORTERS  to  cover  beautiful  county 
in  upper  New  York  State.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Some  editing  experience 
helpful.  Send  resume  to  Box  4267, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  needed  for  growing 
14,000  P.M.  daily  in  New  York  s  beaut¬ 
iful  Finger  Lakes  Region.  Aggressive, 
expanding  newsroom  has  room  for  two 
top-notch  general  assignment  writers. 
Experience  preferred.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  to  Bob  Watson, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Messenger, 
73  Buffalo  St.,  Canandaigua,  NY 
14424. 


HOLIDAY  DEADLINES 


Due  to  the  holidays,  new  deadlines  are 


in 

effect  for  the  following 

issues: 

ISSUE 

DEADLINE  DATES 

DEADLINE  DATES 

line  ads 

display  ads 

December  23 

December  18, 12  noon 

December  15,  5PM 

December  30 

December  21, 12  noon 

December  20,  5PM 

January  6 

December  28, 12  noon 

December  27,  5PM 

E&P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  22nd,  25th,  29th  and  January  1st. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

We're  looking  for  an  aggressive  reporter 
who  understands  enterprise  reporting  to 
join  a  staff  that  has  earned  state  and 
national  recognition  for  excellence. 
We're  a  medium-sized  daily  located  in 
an  exciting  university  community.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  4303,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 


Aggressive  small  daily  needs  someone 
with  strong  reporting  skills  and  initiative 
to  cover  government  and  business 
beats.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Jeff  Funk, 
Parsons  Sun,  Bex  836,  Parsons,  Kan. 
67357. 


REPORTER 

If  you  want  to  work  for  a  very  good 
31,000  AM  daily  that  has  editors  who 
will  help  you  grow,  let  us  know.  We  are 
constantly  improving  and  we  now  seek 
energetic,  talented  reporters.  If  you  like 
city/county,  cops  or  business  beats,  lets 
hear  from  you.  Beautiful  university  city. 
Salary  range:  $15  -  19K,  depending  on 
experience/ability.  Ken  Mink,  ME, 
News-Record,  PO  Box  193,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  VA  22801. 


SEASONED  WRITER 
Established  North  Carolina  consulting 
firm  seeks  experienced  writer  with 
proven  track  record  to  translate  complex 
ideas  into  upbeat  plain  talk  for  training 
and  promotional  systems.  Must  be  able 
to  concept  and  execute  200  plus  page 
projects  with  minimal  supervision.  Will 
consider  only  top  pro  with  proven  track 
record  (minimum  10  -  15  years  full 
time).  Growing  firm,  excellent  income, 
fringes,  bonuses,  security.  Must  relo¬ 
cate.  Send  resume,  cover  letter,  salary 
history  in  confidence  to:  Box  4318, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Our  employees 
know  of  this  ad. 


SENIOR  EDITOR 

Top-notch  copy  editor  wanted  for  Flori¬ 
da  magazine.  Must  be  able  to  polish 
copy,  write  snappy  heads,  work  with 
young  writers.  Reporting  experience  a 
plus.  Resume,  clips  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Rockford  Register  Star,  a  75,000 
Gannett  daily  near  Chicago,  is  looking 
for  an  assistant  sports  editor  at  a  metro 
(or  similar  experience)  whose  ready  to 
take  charge  of  our  13-person  sports 
department.  We're  seeking  a  strong 
leader  to  plan  and  direct  coverage. 
Chicago  Bears  and  Cubs  are  No.  1  and 
2  in  our  market.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  to  Rick  Jensen, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Rockford  Register 
Star,  99  East  State  St.,  Rockford,  IL 
61104. 


SPORTS  EDITOR, 

2  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Needed  immediately  by  5,000  PM  daily 
(M-F)  McClatchy  newspaper  near 
Monterey,  CA. 

Sports  editor  will  single  handedly  put 
out  2  -  3  page  section  with  minimal 
supenrision.  Experience  in  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  headlines  necessary.  Super¬ 
vision  of  stringers. 

Photographer  will  shoot  and  develop 
most  film,  supenrise  stringer  and  part- 
time  photographer  (March),  do  inven¬ 
tory,  order  supplies. 

Part-time  photographer  needed  in 
March  when  paper  goes  AM. 

Send  resume,  reference,  samples  of 
work  to: 

Linda  Loeffler,  Assistant  Editor,  Free 
Lance,  360  Sixth  St.,  Hollister,  CA 
95023.  (408)  637-5566  only  before 
10  a.m.  or  after  3  p.m.  Pacific  time. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  EOrrOT? 

We  are  seeking  someone  with  strong 
writing  and  editorial  skills  who  knows 
how  to  motivate  people.  The  paper  is 
The  Messenger-Inquirer  in  Owensboro, 
KY.,  one  of  the  nation's  best  small  dail¬ 
ies.  We  have  a  circulation  of  32,000 
and  a  staff  that  serves  its  readers  by 
striving  for  journalistic  excellence. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Tim 
Harmon,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Messenger-Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480, 
Owensboro,  KY  42302. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Rockford  Register  Star,  a  75,000 
Gannett  daily  near  Chicago,  is  looking 
for  an  assistant  sports  editor  at  a  metro 
(or  similar  experience)  whose  ready  to 
take  charge  of  our  13-person  sports 
department.  We’re  seeking  a  strong 
leader  to  plan  and  direct  coverage. 
Chicago  Bears  and  Cubs  are  No.  1  and 
2  in  our  market.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  to  Rick  Jensen, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Rockford  Register 
Star,  99  East  State  St.,  Rockford,  IL 
61104. 


SPORTS  WRITER  who  can  also  handle 
desk  work  needed  on  a  five  person 
sports  staff  for  a  50,000  PM  daily. 
Coverage  includes  major  colleges.  Desk 
work  includes  pagination.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor, 
Waterloo  Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Water¬ 
loo,  lA  50704. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Alaskan  daily  newspaper  seeks  versa¬ 
tile,  hard  worker.  Send  resume  and 
clips  ASAP  to  Ralph  Thomas,  M.E., 
Peninsula  Clarion,  PO  Box  4330, 
Kenai,  AK  99611.  FAX  (907) 
283-3299. 


Sports  Copy/Layout  Editor 
Immediate  opening  for  a  strong  sports 
news  editor  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Bucks 
CounW,  PA,  Courier  Times  in  suburban 
Philadelphia.  We  are  a  65,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  and  Sunday  with  good  salary 
and  benefits.  If  you  already  have 
excelled  as  a  sportswriter,  reporter  and 
editor,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Must  have  sports  experience  in  story 
selection,  page  design  and  use  of 
photos  and  graphics.  Send  writing 
samples,  layout  samples  and  a  resume 
to  Associate  Editor  Joe  Halberstein, 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  8400 
Route  13,  Levittown,  PA  19057. 


The  Bradenton  Herald,  a  Knight-Ridder 
AM  on  Florida's  west  coast,  is  looking 
for  a  business  writer  with  one  to  two 
years  of  experience  and  who  knows  how 
to  meet  deadlines.  Send  resume,  clips, 
and  a  cover  letter  telling  us  why  you 
want  to  cover  business.  Send  to: 

John  Bicknell,  Assistant  Business 
Editor,  THe  Bradenton  Herald,  PO  Box 
921,  Bradenton,  FL  34206.  EOE. 


The  York  Daily  Record,  a  42,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  gutsy  enough  to  aim  for 
perfection,  seeks  a  copy  editor  to  join 
an  ambitious  team.  We’re  demanding 
and  challenging.  Candidate  must  be 
able  to  amressively  edit  local  and  wire 
copy  on  deadline,  display  fanaticism 
concerning  style,  grammar  and  spell¬ 
ing,  and  have  a  flair  for  layout  on  a  desk 
which  soon  will  paginate  100%  of  it’s 
pages.  Salary  $26,200  per  year.  If  you 
can  measure  up  to  these  expectations 
and  want  to  work  hard  and  learn  alot, 
send  cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Berl  Schwartz,  ^ecutive  Editor,  York 
Daily  Record,  PO  Box  14401,  York,  PA 
17404. 

Sometimes  we  owe  a  friend 
to  the  lucky  circumstance 
that  we  give  him  no  cause 
for  envy. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Experienced  night  desk  editor  sought 
for  fast-paced  job  at  60,000  circulation 
New  Jersey  -  New  York  metro  area  daily. 
Familiar!^  with  full  range  of  AP  copy, 
photos  and  graphics  is  essential  as  is 
ability  to  complement  AP  with  two 
supplemental  services.  Applicants  must 
show  ability  to  choose  stories  sensibly, 
design  pages  creatively  and  package 
briefs  on  deadline.  Knowledge  of  New 
Jersey  state  news  helpful.  Candidate 
should  be  able  to  handle  any  news  desk 
slot.  Send  resume  and  examples  of 
page  design  to  Box  4295,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  MANAGER 
The  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Mail- 
room  Manager.  We  are  seeking  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  six  years  experience  in 
all  phases  of  a  newspaper  mailroom 
including  two  years  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  or  equivalent.  We  offer  a  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefits  package.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Susie  Wells, 
Employment/Compensation  Manager, 
Telegraph  Herald,  a  division  of  Wood- 
wara  Communications,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
688,  Dubuque,  I A  52001.  EOE _ 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  8,200 
desert  daily.  Strong  in  news,  sports. 
Color  experience  helpful.  Competitive 
salary.  Zones  8  and  9  only.  Letter, 
resume,  samples  to  Jamie  Hurly,  ME, 
The  Daily  Independent,  PO  Box  7, 
Ridgecrest,  CA  93556. 


Experienced  photographer  with  ability 
in  all  aspects  of  news  photography 
needed,  by  30,000  AM  daily.  Must  be 
creative  and  highly  motivated.  Slide 
portfolio  and/or  tearsheets  preferred. 
Send  to  Charles  S.  Rosendale,  Chief 
Photographer,  HERALD-STANDARD, 
PO  Box  848,  Uniontown,  PA  15401. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Award-winning  40,000  PM  offset  daily 
is  looking  for  a  hard  working  photojour¬ 
nalist  to  join  our  four-person  staff. 
Experience  with  color  and  lighting  are  a 
must.  Position  places  an  emphasis  on 
sports,  but  the  job  demands  excellence 
in  all  apsects  of  photography  including 
picture  stories,  news,  feature  and  food 
illustrations.  Excellent  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Please  send  portfolio  and  resume 
to  John  Stewart,  Photo/Graphics  Editor, 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  214  S.  Jack- 
son,  Jackson,  Ml  42904.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


Alaska’s  best  community  weekly,  in 
scenic  Homer,  is  looking  for  a  graphic 
artist  to  oversee  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  design  and  production.  With  new 
Macintosh  technology,  we  are  able  to  do 
full  pagination  for  a  4,300  circulation 
tabloid  that  averages  40  pages.  We’ve 
got  a  new  editor  who  would  like  some 
help  redesigning  the  paper  to  make  it 
clean  and  sharp.  Homer  is  an  artistic 
community  on  Kachemak  Bay,  about 
five  hours  south  of,  and  several  degrees 
warmer  than.  Anchorage.  Good  pay  and 
benefits,  but  the  big  attraction  is  the 
natural  beauty  and  the  warmth  of  the 
people  in  this  community.  Call  or  write 
Allen  Baker,  Editor,  Homer  News,  3482 
Landings  St.,  Homer,  AK  99603.  (907) 
235-7767. 


PRESSMAN 

Supervisor,  new  publication,  Goss  Web 
Urbanite,  process  color  experience. 
Excellent  growth  potential  for  right  indi¬ 
vidual.  NSD  Printing  Corp.  (516) 
484-6214. 


PRODUCTION 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Our  clients  want  to  speak  with  people  who 
are  currently  employed  and  desire  a  new 
challenge  in  1990.  Stay  informed ...  ad¬ 
vance  your  career  . . .  call  today  or  forward 
your  resume  in  absolufe  confidence! 

Pressmen,  foremen,  pre-press,  production 
management  and  genera'  management  ca¬ 
reer  opportunities  currently  exist  nationwide. 

The  following  are  selected  samples  of 
openings: 


Single  Wide  Preu 

(Heaf&  Non-Heat  Set) 

(Goss  &  Harris! 

Lead  Pressmen  $27-$38,000 

(CA,  FL,TX,  OR,  VA&  Others) 

Foremen  &  PR.  Supv.  $32-$48,000 

(CA,  FL,MA,  OR,  PA  &  Others) 


Doubie  Wide  Press 

(Heat  &  Non-Heat  Set) 

(Goss,  Harris,  Hoe  &  TKS) 

Foremen  &  PR.  Supv  $40-$75,000 
(CA,C0,  FL,  Ml,  NO,  PA  &  Others) 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
need  management  and  staff,  exper¬ 
ienced  and  entry-level.  Send  in  your 
resume  to  our  active  referral  service; 
also  a  short  classified  ad  (7  agate  lines) 
for  listing  in  our  NENA  Bulletin.  We  will 
send  out  resumes  to  replies,  or  they  can 
contact  you  directly  if  name  is  used. 
THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE,  OBLIGATION 
FOR  THIS  SERVICE.  NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION,  70 
Washington  St.,  Salem,  MA  01970. 


PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT 
A  Zone  7,  58,000  morning  daily,  is 
seeking  a  press  superintendent.  The 
candidate  we  hire  will  oversee  a  crew  of 
17,  have  strong  interpersonal  commu¬ 
nication  skills  and  prior  Goss  Metro 
press  experience.  If  interested  submit 
application  letter,  resume  references 
and  salary  history  to  Box  4307,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Deadline  is  Dec.  22. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PR  JOBS.  Twice-monthly  listing  tracks 
current  Calif,  openings  in  PR.  $30  for  3 
months.  For  f,ee  sample,  mail  SASE  to 
Calif.  Communications  Connection,  PO 
Box  186,  Carmichael,  CA  95609. 


_ RESEARCH _ 

RESEARCH  MANAGER 

Newspaper  JOA  in  Zone  6  has  new  posi¬ 
tion  for  research  manager  in  marketing 
services  department.  Responsibilities 
include  conducting  and  analyzing 
survey  research  for  all  departments  as 
well  as  analyzing  secondary  research. 
Will  be  responsible  for  developing  sales 
presentations  from  data. 


Pre-Press/Compotition 

Scanner  Operators  $34-$44,000 

(CA,  ME,  NC,IL,CT&  Others) 

Pre-Press  Supv.  $36-$56,000 

(CA,  FL,  MD,  ME,  NO  &  Others) 


Production  Management 

Production  Mgr.  $45-$65,000+ 

(West.  East  &  Midwest) 

Director  of  Operations  $80-$90,000+ 

(West  &  Mid  Atlantic) 

Director  of  Operations  $60-$75,000+ 

(Southeast  &  Midwest) 


Research  experience  and  bachelor’s 
degree  is  required.  Computer  experi¬ 
ence  desirable. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history: 
Marketing  Department 
PO  Box  30222 
Shreveport,  LA  71130-0222 


_ SALES _ 

DISPLAY  SALES  MANAGER 

Seeking  an  aggressive,  goal-oriented 
Display  Sales  Manager  to  mange  an 
aggressive  display  sales  force  of  an 
award-winning  community  newspaper 
group  located  in  Zone  4.  If  you  are  a 
good  leader  with  strong  sales  develop¬ 
ment,  organization  and  people  skills, 
this  is  the  opportunity  you  are  looking 
for.  Excellent  salary,  incentive  plan, 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  4320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NOTE:  Overtime  and/or  bonus  (MBO) 
programs  apply  to  all  positions.  Salaries 
listed  are  base  only. 


Forward  your  resume  today  to: 

ROBERT  C.  BERNARD 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Post  Oltice  Box  905 
Media,  PA  19063 


Call  us  at: 
800-523-7112 
215-565-0800 


GORDON 

^•AIAHLS 

WW  Exacirthra  SMTCh 


OUTSIDE  SALES  REP 
Make  your  move  to  the  big  leagues. 
We’re  looking  for  a  few  good  men  and 
women  who  think  advertising  sales  is  as 
important  as  service.  You  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  make  cold  calls;  unwilling  to  take 
no  for  an  answer.  We’re  looking  for 
achievers,  not  clock  watchers.  Our 
training  program  will  give  you  rate  card, 
market  and  product  knowledge, 
enabling  you  to  compete  for  a  challeng¬ 
ing  territory.  We  offer  a  competitive 
saTary  with  strong  commission  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Interested?  Send  your  resume 
to  Box  4313,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


All  the  strength  and  force  of 
man  comes  from  his  faith  in 
things  unseen.  He  who 
believes  is  strong;  he  who 
doubts  is  weak. 

James  Freeman  Clark 
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Classified 


. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people-to-people 
meeting  place  . . . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 


BP 


POSITIONS 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

WANTED 

Feature-oriented  reporter,  award¬ 
winning  humor  columnist,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  at  quality  daily.  Zone  1,  2  or  9. 
Excellent  references.  (206)  285-2438. 
I'm  a  motivated,  personable  reporter 
and  editor  who  has  six  years  wire- 
service  experience  and  supervisional 
background  I’m  looking  for  a  new  chal¬ 
lenge  at  a  quality  medium-to-large  size 
daily.  1  would  also  consider  a  magazine. 
Reply  Box  4305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Put  18  years  of  experience  to  work  for 
you.  Award-winning  weekly  editor/ 
publisher  with  daily  experience  seeks 
new  challenges  in  new  environment. 
Box  855,  Connell,  WA  99326. 

REPORTER  for  a  five  day  a  week  daily 
seeks  sports  writing  or  editor  position. 
Have  five  years  experience  in  covering 
high  school,  college  and  professional 
sports.  Have  a  number  of  ideas  on  how 
to  run  a  top-notch  sports  department  for 
a  sports-oriented  publication.  Call  Gene 
Stahiman  at  (616)  637-1382  or  (616) 
637-1104. 

ADMINISTRATtVE 

PUBLISHER,  advertising  background, 
successful  track  record  with  dailies/ 
commercial  printing.  Zones  3, 4, 5, 6. 
Mark  Van  Patten  (812)  753-5998. 

PUBLISHER/GM 

Candidate  with  publishing  experience 
in  dailies  and  weeklies  presently  avail¬ 
able.  Has  had  responsibilities  for  week¬ 
lies  as  large  as  a  quarter  million  circula¬ 
tion  -  six  years;  dailies  as  small  as 
14,000,  one  year.  Excellent  editorial 
skills  coupled  with  experience  in  mark¬ 
eting  and  advertising.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  competitive  markets.  B.A. 
degree  with  extra  courses  at  Wharton 
School  of  Business. 

If  you  hire  this  individual,  there  is  no 
fee.  His  present  employer  has  paid  our 
fee.  If  interested  in  obtaining  more 
information,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 

Suite  245  North 

Alpine  Center 

Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 

Seasoned  community  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalist  seeks  new  opportunity  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  Am  interested  in  reporter 
or  editor  role. 

Ed  Butler,  24577  Highway  74,  Perris, 
CA  92370.  (714)  928-9244  or  (714) 
657-4071. 

CARTOONIST 

Working  editorial  cartoonist/illustrator 
with  unique  style  and  approach  seeking 
regular/full-time  position  with  daily  or 
weeklies.  Has  worked  for  LA  Free  Press, 
Village  Voice,  Soho  News,  Vogue,  NY 
Times  and  more.  PO  Box  30909,  NY, 
NY  10011. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER  SEEKS  NEW 
CHALLENGE  on  progressive,  metro 
circulation  daily.  12  years  experience. 
Presently  on  Zone  3,  17,000  PM.  Will 
consider  all  offers.  Write  for  resume  to 
Box  4317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Washington,  DC  public  relations  pro 
seeks  position  in  pacific  northwest.  15 
years  experience.  Expertise  in  media 
relations.  (703)  525-0499. 

aRCULATION 

Country  circulation  job  wanted.  Will 
travel.  Will  relocate.  Country  circula¬ 
tion,  district  manager,  road  man  experi¬ 
ence  with  Hutchinson,  Kansas  daily. 
Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 

Young  writer,  30’s.  English  degree, 
seeks  position  Entertainment  staff. 
Know  Pop  &  Classical  Music.  Film, 
Theater.  Will  relocate.  Samples  avail¬ 
able.  Box  4260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCE 

EFFECTIVE  Circulator  for  decade  (4 
years  as  DIRECTOR)  seeks  same  post  at 
daily.  If  you  want  QUALITY  phone  Garry 
(517)  263-1975. 

EDITORIAL 

FREELANCER  headed  for  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  and  Asia.  Specialties: 
travel,  politics  and  business.  Credits 
include  NYTimes,  CS  Moniter,  Nation, 
Harper's,  Look,  and  regional  business 
papers.  R.W.  Bruner,  109  W.  77th, 
NYC  10024  (day)  (201)  740-3909 
(eve)  (212)  724-8936. 

AWARD  WINNER  -  Quick,  dependable 
editor/writer  available  for  work-at-home 
projects  on  full-time  basis.  Pittsburgh 
based.  Box  4278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BOOK  REVIEWER:  Wants  to  expand 
freelance  market  or  work  full-time  for 
Zone  8  or  9  publication.  CALL  FOR 
CLIPS/RESUME.  (914)  265-4630. 

PRODUCTIONITECH 

Assistant  Press  Supervisor  -  Night. 
Seeks  position  to  better  use  of  my 
experience.  Leadership,  business 
sense,  positive  attitude  and  good 
people  skills.  Background  commercial, 
newspaper  and  business.  Seeks  Zone 
2-3-4.  (615)  885-0858. 

COPY  AND  FEATURES  EDITOR 

For  trade  paper,  also  worked  as  reporter 
on  weekly,  copy  editor  on  daily,  seeks 
position  involving  both  reporting  &  edit¬ 
ing  in  Zone  2  or  1 . 

(718)  376-6502. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


The  answer  to  declining  market  penetration 


By  James  Clark 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
facing  the  nation’s  newspapers  is 
declining  market  penetration. 

Nationally,  just  one  out  of  two 
households  receives  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  I  was  curious  to  learn  if  newspa¬ 
pers  with  high  penetration  had  any¬ 
thing  in  common. 

I  examined  35  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  here  and  made  a  list  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  market  penetration. 
Then  I  looked  at  the  10  highest  to  see 
what  they  contained. 

The  penetration  of  the  10  papers 
ranged  from  63%  to  76%  daily  and 
from  69%  to  88%  on  Sunday.  That  is 
well  above  the  national  average. 

The  prevailing  wisdom  is  that 
newspaper  design  is  a  method  of 
making  the  newspaper  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  in  the  process  attract  new 
readers  but  I  found  that,  while  a  few 
of  the  top  10  newspapers  were  nicely 
designed,  an  equal  number  appeared 
to  pay  little  attention  to  design. 

At  the  bottom  in  market  penetra¬ 
tion  were  both  well-designed  and 
badly  designed  papers.  1  could  not 
find  any  indication  that  improved 
design  meant  better  penetration.  I 
could  also  find  no  indication  that 
redesigning  a  newspaper  helps  gain 
market  share.  Several  of  the  papers 
had  been  redesigned  over  the  past 
decade.  Newspapers  that  changed 
only  their  design  tended  to  suffer  a 
loss  of  market  share. 

Somebody  suggested  to  me  that  the 
demographics  of  the  market  might 
determine  penetration:  An  upscale 
market  would  mean  more  readers,  a 
market  with  significant  inner-city 
problems  might  mean  fewer  readers. 
That  did  not  work.  There  were  cities 
with  few  urban  problems  and  low  pen¬ 
etration,  and  cities  with  massive 
problems  and  high  penetration. 

There  is  a  theoty  that  markets  with 
a  number  of  television  stations  do  not 
do  as  well  as  markets  where  the  news¬ 
papers  have  little  electronic  competi¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  statistical  basis  for 
that. 

Papers  with  a  great  deal  of  color 
showed  up  in  the  top  10,  but  so  did 
papers  using  little  color  —  and  using 
it  badly.  In  short,  there  was  no  differ- 


(Clark  is  assistant  executive  editor  of 
the  Orlando  [Fla.]  Sentinel.  This  talk 
was  to  a  recent  API  seminar.) 


ence  between  papers  with  much  color 
and  those  with  little  or  no  color. 

What  about  newspaper  ownership? 
It  would  seem  that  newspaper  groups 
with  impressive  national  reputations 
would  have  more  success  in  penetra¬ 
tion  than  less  prestigious  chains.  That 
was  not  the  case. 


The  Society  of  Newspaper  Design 
might  not  agree  with  these  findings. 
See  related  stories  on  Pages  14  and  15. 


I  was  running  out  of  ideas.  Two  of 
the  cities  in  the  top  10  had  Indian 
names  and  two  were  named  for  saints; 
briefly,  I  thought  that  might  be  a  fac¬ 
tor. 

I  have  read  extensively  that  the 
readers  want  short  stories.  None  of 
the  papers  with  high-market  penetra¬ 
tion  seemed  overly  concerned  about 
story  length.  Strangely,  papers  with 
the  lower  penetration  tended  to  have 
quick  reads  and  lots  of  what  are  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  briefings. 


Of  course,  I  have  been  told  over 
and  over  again  that  loss  of  readership 
is  like  loss  of  hair;  It  is  something  that 
just  happens  as  the  readers  find  other 
things  to  do,  but  that  does  not  seem  to 
hold  in  this  group.  Many  of  the  top  10 
newspapers  in  the  group  have  not  lost 
penetration  during  the  past  decade. 
Some  others  gained  over  the  last 
decade. 

I  was  also  able  to  eliminate  market 
growth  as  a  factor.  Some  newspapers 
in  markets  with  no  growth  gained  pen¬ 
etration,  while  other  newspapers  in 
markets  with  significant  population 
growth  lost  penetration. 

National  prestige  and  number  of 
awards  also  failed  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  market  penetration.  Some 
honored  papers  had  very  low  penetra¬ 
tion;  some  little-known  papers  had 
high  penetration. 

If  market  share  is  not  related  to 
some  of  the  best-known  theories, 
then  what  is  it  related  to?  Local  news! 

I  found  that  the  newspapers  with 
the  highest  penetration  generally  had 
one  thing  in  common:  an  almost 


fanatical  devotion  to  local  news.  In 
these  newspapers  it  was  clear  that  the 
priority  of  these  papers  —  both  large 
and  small  —  was  local  news. 

No  matter  whether  the  story  were 
national  or  international,  there  was  an 
effort  to  relate  it  to  local  people  and 
events.  These  were  papers  with  lots 
of  local  inserts  in  wire  stories 
explaining  that  natives  and  local  resi¬ 
dents  or  products  were  involved  in 
the  story. 

Not  one  of  the  newspapers  with 
high  penetration  pandered  to  the 
reader,  and  not  one  ran  what  I  would 
consider  sensational  stories.  With 
only  a  couple  of  exceptions,  they 
were  in  fact  a  rather  dull  lot. 

I  got  a  sense  of  community  from 
these  papers.  They  contained  some  of 
the  old  standbys  that  some  newspa¬ 
pers  have  abandoned  as  too  small¬ 
time.  There  were  detailed  wedding 
and  engagement  announcements, 
long  obits,  plenty  of  police  news 
and  —  I  thought  at  times  —  they 


had  the  name  of  every  boy  who 
touched  a  football. 

It  was  not  just  local  news  to  fill 
pages,  but  real  reporting  about  people 
and  issues.  For  the  most  part,  it  was 
not  heavy  government  news  but  sto¬ 
ries  with  plenty  of  people  and  expla¬ 
nations  about  how  the  news  related  to 
them. 

This  study  was  limited  and  is  not 
scientific  by  any  means  but,  as  we 
look  for  ways  to  increase  penetration, 
consider  that  the  answer  may  not  be  a 
new  buzzword.  Remember  an  old 
standby  —  local  news. 

Globe  invited  to 
the  White  House 

The  Boston  Globe’s  efforts  during 
the  1989  Year  of  the  Young  Reader 
garnered  an  invitation  from  first 
lady  Barbara  Bush  to  a  White  House 
reception  celebrating  the  program. 
Bush  has  been  serving  as  honorary 
chairman  for  the  Year  of  the  Young 
Reader. 


/  found  that  the  newspapers  with  the  highest 
penetration  generaiiy  had  one  thing  in  common:  an 
aimost  fanaticai  devotion  to  iocai  news. 
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Review  and  Forecast 

issue 


It's  time  again  for  E&P's  popular  REVIEW  and  FORECAST 
issue!  The  January  6th  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  carry 
extensive  editorial  reviewing  the  important  and  exciting  newspaptlf 
events  of  1989  and  an  in-depth  look  ahead  into  1990.  ? 


Our  readers  look  forward  to  this  annual  opening  issue  every  year. 
This  provocative  issue  helps  the  industry  evaluate  the  previous  year  and 
prepare  for  the  upcoming  year. 


Launch  your  1 990  promotion  campaign  with  an  ad  in  the  E&P  REVIEW  and  FO^ECAS' 
issue!  Your  ad  here  will  catch  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  over  25,000*+ 
newspaper  industry  professionals  who  pay  to  receive  E&P!  Use  this 

issue  as  a  vehicle  to  make  an  impact  at  the  top  of  the  year  to  : 

the  top  newspaper  executives  who  are  loyal  and  J 

informed  readers  of  E&P.  M 


CLOSING  DATES: 

Space-  December  27,  1989  Material-  December  29,  1989 


•As  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  subject  to  Audit,  period  en¬ 
ded  June  30,  1989  (25,097). 


tfigure  does  not  include  pass-along 
readership  of  3.4  additional  readers 
per  copy  (based  on  1 989  E&P  Re¬ 
search  (nc.  survey  of  E&P  subscri¬ 
bers),  nor  does  it  include  the  addi¬ 
tional  distribution  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  (2,817). 


Soipps  ffewaid 
Fbundatian 
Natimal  Journalism 

RvEdibxial 


Wntii^ 


Walker  Stone's 
graceful  incisive  editorials 
earned  him  professional 
admiration.  But  more  im¬ 
portant  was  the  action  they 
generated  for  significant 
I  public  issues. 

The  Walker  Stone  Award,  named 
for  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers  late 
editor-in-chiet  will  honor  the  outstanding 
editorial  writer  of  1989.  Judmg  will  focus 
on  quality  of  writing,  forcetulness  and 
importance  to  the  public  interest.  The 
winner  will  receive  a  cash  award  of  $2,000. 

Judges  are  Rena  Pederson,  edtor 
of  the  editorial  page,  Dallas  Morning  News; 
Richard  Aregood,  editorial  page  editoi; 
Philadelphia  Daily  News;  and  William  E. 


Brown,  editoi;  The  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  The  Alabama  Journal. 

For  entry  forms  and  information, 
write  to  Scripps  Howard  Foundation,  1100 
Central  Trust  Towei;  Cinciimati,  Ohio 
45202.  The  deadline  for  entries  is  January 
29,1990. 

AWARDS  AND  DEADLINES: 

The  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award/College  Cartoonist:  Jan.  5, 1990 
The  Jack  R.  Howard  Awards/Broadcast  Journalism:  Jan.  15, 1990 
The  Ernie  Pyle  Award/Human  Interest:  Jan.  22, 1990 
The  Walker  Stone  Award/Editorial  Writing:  Jan.  29, 1990 
The  Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards/Environmental  Journalism:  Feb.  5, 1990 
The  Roy  W.  Howard  Newspaper  Awards/Public  Service:  Feb.  12, 1990 
The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award/First  Amendment:  Feb.  12, 1990 
The  Charles  E.  Scripps  Awards/Literacy:  Feb.  19, 1990 

gS  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
FOUNDATION 

COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 


